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WHAT THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM HAS DONE 


Two and a half years of experience in the operation of federal 
reserve banks is not a period of sufficient length to enable the 
careful student of banking institutions to form a final judgment 
concerning them. The banks, although technically in existence 
for about thirty months, have been fully organized and in opera- 
tion for a much shorter period. They may perhaps be said to 
have had a real operating life of from eighteen months to two 
years. But even that length of time has not afforded the test 
that would have been furnished at almost any other period in 
American financial history. The unexpected and drastic changes 
in financial and commercia! relationships due to the European 
war have altered underlying conditions, have produced develop- 
ments in foreign trade and in banking that could not have been 
predicted, and, coupled with the unusual and extreme financial 
expedients adopted by foreign governments, have subjected the 
American market to highly artificial conditions. For all these 
reasons, a judgment of the success of the federal reserve system 
and a prediction based thereon, if furnished at this time, must 
be accepted only subject to very grave qualifications. Some of 
these will appear later in the present discussion; others no doubt 
will suggest themselves to the reader without being pointed out. 
The conclusion arrived at must in any event be regarded as tenta- 
tive and as being stated entirely in terms of existing conditions— 
that is, as indicating a comparative judgment regarding the value 
of the federal reserve banking system in contrast to the condi- 
tions which would have existed had it not been organized. 


I 


Certain obvious elements in the federal reserve system may first 
be enumerated and disposed of, more as a matter of record than 
as contributing much to the discussion. First of all, the federal 
reserve system has proved its practicability and has shown that 
it can be a successful “going concern.” ‘This statement, now so 
widely if not universally conceded, was, as will be remembered, 
sharply combated at the time of the passage of the Federal Re- 
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serve act and for a good while afterward. The doubt it implies 
probably lingered in the minds of many who were hopeful of the 
success of the system, and may even have troubled some of those 
who firmly believed in its possibilities. ‘The cruder fears then ex- 
pressed—that the reserve banks would be controlled by political 
or unbusinesslike considerations both as to personnel and as to 
their operations—were promptly proved without foundation, and 
even those who have been most anxious to find traces of corrup- 
tion, gross nepotism or genuine inefficiency in the banks, have 
been unsuccessful. ‘The present writer has on a former occasion 
pointed out that at the beginning some of the banks were prob- 
ably over-staffed as a result of the inability to forecast the exact 
scope of the business to be undertaken. The terms of the law 
itself make unavoidable a heavy overhead expense, and it may 
be conceded to those who seek to find a basis for criticisms that 
probably all of the banks if commercially operated could be con- 
ducted on a somewhat lower level of expense than they now are. 
This does not mean that there has been extravagance or careless- 
ness in management but merely that the conditions under which 
the banks have been organized, the terms of the law creating them, 
the necessary safeguards involved in their handling of funds, and 
other considerations which necessitate the maintenance of elabo- 
rate records and complete control of every operation, have made 
them expensive institutions. That they have been too expensive 
for the service they have rendered, few contend; and the fact that 
during the year 1916 the banks, besides covering all expenses, 
earned 5 per cent net upon their capital, while maintaining them- 
selves in exceptionally strong condition, should effectually termi- 
nate the discussion as to whether they can be made to “pay” or 
not. The management of the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington has been successful in moulding the system into a uniform 
shape, and relationships between the board and the banks have 
produced so little friction that even a rather severe critic thor- 
oughly familiar with the inner workings of the administrative 
organization of the system would probably concede success in this 
branch of its activities. The expenses of the board, including 
all salaries, have aggregated less than $220,000 a year, and mark 
it as one of the least costly government enterprises of the sort 
now in existence. 

Again, it is to be noted that the currency supplied by the sys- 
tem has been readily available, satisfactory to the public and to 
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the banks, and abundant in amount, so that the “emergency cur- 
rency” aspect of the so-called “banking reform problem” appears 
to have been fully dealt with. This brief sketch of the more 
obvious facts regarding the working of the system may be sum- 
marized in the statement that “success” in the superficial sense 
of the term has unquestionably attended the enterprise, and the 
statements made are so little open to controversy that they may 


almost be regarded as axiomatic. 


II 


As there was never any reasonable room for doubt regarding 
the success of the federal reserve system in the sense already de- 
scribed, granting honesty and fair ability in putting it into opera- 
tion, so there need be no assumption of exceptional credit and no 
claim to more than ordinary achievement growing out of what 
has been done in this regard. It is rather with the subtler work- 
ings of the system and with its effects upon banking in the scien- 
tific sense of the term that the student is concerned. He will look 
for an answer to the questions whether the system has in reality 
improved and strengthened the banking condition of the United 
States in the way that was expected and hoped by careful analysts 
of banking problems, and he will inquire whether those matters in 
which the federal reserve system constituted a new and original 
departure from the ordinary principles laid down in what was 
previously included under the head of “banking reform” have 
been justified. To these questions we may now address our at- 
tention. 

Perhaps the most fundamental problem affecting the whole sys- 
tem is that which grows out of the so-called “regional” type of 
organization. ‘The Federal Reserve act while in its early stages 
was bitterly assailed not only by those who have continued to 
complain of its regional character but also by many who are now 
members of the system created by it. It was then asserted that 
the central or codperative banking principle could not be success- 
fully worked out upon a district plan; that no national discount 
market could be brought into existence under such a plan; that 
the policies of the several federal reserve banks could not be har- 
monized or adapted to one another sufficiently to bring about the 
necessary community of action, and that the existence of the 
several districts would render the various banks so weak, dependent 
and inefficient as to deprive them of real strength. These opin- 
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ions were never accepted by the less partisan of those who 
shared in banking discussion prior to the year 1914, and would 
not be conceded now, even without experience in operation. Con- 
clusions drawn from the two and a half years of experience wit! 
the system mu 


t, as already suggested, be modified by the fact that 
conditions have been very unusual. Nevertheless, we may 
put forward with assurance certain definite ideas upon each of 
these points. ‘The reserve banks have beyond any question been 
operated as a unit. Their discount rates have been substantially 
similar, bearing in mind differences in local conditions, and there 
has been little or no difficulty on their part in meeting the local 
conditions that called for remedial action. The Southern reserve 
banks, while not equal in capitalization and resources to the others, 
have been able to render marked assistance to the banks of their 
own communities, and through them to the borrower, while their 
influence has been in the direction of moderating and harmonizing 
interest and discount rates to such a degree as to bring decide: 
and generous recognition of their work not only from technica! 
men but from the public at large. If a section of this public is 
at times inclined to praise the reserve banks because of a belief 
that to the work of these institutions may be attributed increases 
in the prices of cotton or other staples, it yet remains true that 
much of the recognition accorded to their efforts has been more 
discriminating. The Southern agricultural communities have 
found that the stringency of the “crop moving period” has been 
greatly diminished, and that an appreciable part of this benefi! 
is attributable to the working of the reserve system. While it 
has never been necessary thus far for one reserve bank to draw 
upon another for aid through rediscounts, the machinery for ex- 
tending such aid is always available, and there is probably no 
informed person who doubts that had such aid been required it 
could and would have been promptly rendered. It is, therefore, 
fair to conclude that the country has derived from the federal 
reserve banks organized upon the regional or district plan all of 
those benefits in the way of accommodation, adjustment of rates, 
and equalization of banking capital that they could have had 
from a central bank with branches. The statement that a central 
bank with branches would have done the same work very much 
more cheaply is scarcely borne out by the limited experience of 
the reserve system thus far in the matter of branches, and is still 
less supported by the evident logic of the facts in the case. Ex- 
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perience has daily demonstrated that the various communities de- 
sire local institutions and that a central bank would have had to 
establish branches nearly as costly in their operation as the in- 
dividual federal reserve banks is a conclusion that can hardly be 
escaped. Some saving in overhead expenses could probably have 
been made by such an institution and a slight saving in the cost 
of note issue could probably also have been secured, but beyond 
this it is difficult to see any advantage in the one plan over the 
other as relating to economy of administration. 

On the other hand there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
the regional or district plan has operated as effectively in the 
direction of a discount market as a central bank would have done. 
It was a commonplace among those who opposed the new system 
to say that the discount market could not be secured save through 
a bank organized upon highly centralized principles. Just how 
far this “discount market” may be said to have been brought into 
existence we shall inquire more fully at a later point. The ques- 
tion here at issue is whether or not the district type of organiza- 
tion has been in any way different in its effect upon the discount 
market from that of the central bank. The answer would seem 
to be decidedly in the negative. Several considerations may be 
cited in support of this view. In the first place, there has been 
close coéperation between the federal reserve banks in most mat- 
ters. In other ways, moreover, close codrdination of work has 
been obtained. Reference has already been made to the adjust- 
ment of discount rates to one another upon a close working basis, 
but this is only one of several examples of codperation. If it be 
said that this codperation and coérdination is merely another way 
of approximating to a central bank plan of organization and 
that it differs from the latter only in being less efficient and more 
clumsy, the reply must nevertheless be ruled out of account. The 
question is not whether the federal reserve system can or could 
successfully substitute something new for the methods of central 
banking but whether it can make use of those methods. If it has 
done so, those who were disposed to contend that it could not 
succeed for lack of them must own themselves in the wrong. 

The issue, however, is far more important than that of proving 
whether this or that contending group was or was not right; 
it is a question whether the methods of the federal reserve sys- 
tem looking to the establishment of a definite discount market 
have been efficient and satisfactory, and to this the reply must 
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be on the whole in the affirmative. Interest rates have undoubtedly 
been stabilized and rendered more uniform than in the past, while 
the banks have been able to act as a unit in their purchases of 
paper and investments. Indeed, some might consider that more 
criticism should be visited upon the closeness of this coépera- 


tion, than upon the alleged clumsiness of the expedients employed. 


There is general agreement that the district plan of organi- 
zation has resulted in bringing the reserve banks of the several 
districts considerably closer to the communities in which they are 
located than could have been true had these banks been mere 
branches of a central organization. This is not a partisan or 
one-sided assertion, but is a generalization from authoritative ex- 
pressions made by many persons including not a few of those who 
formerly entertained the opposite view. While there has been 
criticism of the method of electing the directorates of the several 
banks, and while it has been and is frequently stated that these 
directorates are not satisfactorily representative of the banking 
and business communities in which they are located, owing to the 
preponderating power given to the smaller banks through the 
equality of voting strength (“one bank, one vote”) provided in 
the act, combined with the singular circumstance that many coun- 
try banks do not care to exercise their franchise, it yet remains 
an admitted fact that the banks are regarded by their several 
communities as being in a very direct sense their own institutions, 
controlled by them, responsive to their needs, and far more truly 
representative of local requirements, as already stated, than the 
branches of a central bank could have been. 


Ii! 


It was apparent from the initiation of the federal reserve sys- 
tem that its essential success would depend very largely upon its 
being able to reform the commercial paper of the country. It is 
not now necessary to consider the lines along which this reform 
was called for, since recent banking discussion has made the whole 
subject familiar to all students. As is well known, the banking paper 
of the United States has developed in a predominating degree 
upon the ‘ “acceptance” or 
“two-name” basis adopted in foreign countries. While there have 
been voices, some of them influential, that protested against the 
attempt to substitute two-name paper for single-name, the general 
drift of discussion in recent years has been toward two-name paper, 


‘single-name” basis, as opposed to the 
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on the ground that it represented a more scientific, logical, and 
safe method of doing business. Perhaps the very latest develop- 
ment in opinion since the organization of the federal reserve sys- 
tem has been that whereas the single-name plan has merits 
of such distinct nature as to insure its continued existence, the 
two-name or acceptance plan is needed as an auxiliary so that in 
the future the paper of the United States may be regarded as 
prominently containing elements of both classes. This eclectic 
view seems likely to be the sound one, although it safely avoids 
committing itself on the question how far the acceptance paper 
is to displace the single-name variety. What is clear is that one 
test of the federal reserve system must inevitably be the extent 
to which it has facilitated or assisted the growth of this accept- 
ance paper. Has it done so in any adequate measure and can it 
in the future increase the degree of its success in that regard? 
The Federal Reserve act as originally passed gave the Federal 
Reserve Board authority to define commercial paper eligible for 
rediscount at federal reserve banks, and the board in its initial 
stages desired to discriminate in favor of the two-name paper, 
though it never went so far as to commit itself definitely in that 
way. Single-name paper has always formed the bulk of that dis- 
counted by the federal reserve banks, and this has been apparently 
the result of necessity. The Federal Reserve act, however, clearly 
intended to stimulate the “bill of exchange” whether that of the 
commercial enterprise or of the banker, and the board has, there- 
fore, very properly endeavored by favoring rates and by special 
regulations to encourage the development both of the commercial 
bill of exchange (designated by it as the “trade acceptance”) and 
of the bankers’ accepted “bill of exchange.” 

Despite these efforts, the quantity of trade acceptances or com- 
mercial bills offering in the New York market has been lately 
described by a practical banking authority very friendly to the 
trade acceptance as “negligible.” Although the amount of this 
paper rediscounted at federal reserve banks has been extraordi- 
narily small, investigations carried on for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far the new type of paper was being used have shown 
that it was gaining ground, and in the autumn of 1916 a com- 
mittee of federal reserve agents charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the subject, compiled from easily available sources a list 
of seventy more or less influential firms and corporations which 


had definitely adopted it. This list, it is understood, has been 
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considerably extended since that time. In some parts of the 
country no progress whatever seems to have been made, due to 
the fact that local concerns were not dependent upon the banks 
and had no trouble in conducting their business relations upon 
the open account system. In others, however, very decided pro- 
gress is clearly being attained, and the volume of trade acceptances 
presented to th evidently no measure of the volume in 
existence. For evident reasons, the trade acceptance is a desirable 


means of closing an account, even if the concern which sells the 
goods is not under the necessity of discounting its paper at a 
bank. On the commercial side, then, it must be said that the 
federal reserve system has only begun the development of the 
particular kind of paper which is necessary to the satisfactory 


upbuilding of the enterprise. More attention has been given to 
the bankers’ acceptance than to the trade acceptance, and ap- 
parently more success has been attained in connection with it. 
The original federal reserve act permitted the use of bankers’ 
acceptances only in financing the exportation and importation 
of goods, a limitation at first understood to apply to foreign trade 
between the United States and other countries, but extended by 
the Federal Reserve Board to cover international trade between 


any countries. Later (on September 7, 1916) permission was 
granted for the acceptance by banks of bills growing out of do- 
mestic trade provided that the latter were documented in every 
case. Today, therefore, the bankers’ acceptance may be drawn 
either as a foreign or as a domestic bill. No satisfactory data 
are as yet available concerning the development of the domestic 
acceptance, and, whatever the volume in existence may be, it is 
probably small. The foreign bankers’ acceptance has had about 
two years for development, and we may roughly estimate that at 


the present time the acceptances of all American banks, whether 
members of the federal reserve system or not, are about $250,000,- 
000—$300,000,000. Every member bank has the right to accept 
such paper up to 50 per cent of its capital stock, and the Federal 
Reserve Board has granted to forty-four banks the power to ac- 
cept up to 100 per cent. The following brief table shows the 
distribution of these acceptances in an approximately accurate 
way: 
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Acceptance Liapiviries or Banks AND TRust ComMPANTEs. 

In Greater New York 

National banks .......March5,1917 $50,120,900 Nov. 17,1916 $61,359,700 

Trust companies ......Feb. 28, “ 102,240,100 Nov. 29, “ 89,005,400 

State banks 6,546,2000 “ 3,442,300 
In Philadelphia 

National banks ....... March 5, 1917 8,848,700 Nov. 17, 1916 8,640,000 
In Maryland 

State banks and 

trust companies .....Dec. 27,1916 3,973,100 Novy. 17, 1916 3,308,100 

All other national banks “ 34,279,000 


Total reported $210,646,000 $200,034,500 
All other (estimated) 50,000,000 


On the surface, this progress in the use of the bankers’ accept: 
ance may be regarded as satisfactory. It may be true, as some 
critics state, that the development is “abnormal,” and that had 
it not been for the sudden advent of the United States in the 
international market as a “creditor country,” no such use of the 
bankers’ acceptance could possibly have been attained. This 
question is one of those “pleas of confession and avoidance,” to 
which no attention need be paid. The fact is that the develop- 
ment has occurred and that it has been rendered possible by the 
existence of the federal reserve system. How far, however, has it 
been real? Very early in its history the Federal Reserve Board 
was obliged to meet the inquiry whether an acceptance must be 
based upon a commercial transaction in the narrow and restricted 
sense of the term—that is to say, whether the acceptance must 
represent an actual sale of goods corresponding to that particular 
drawing and to be settled for at maturity. There were evidently 
two questions involved in this matter: one, whether each and every 
acceptance as such must represent a transaction, an, actual ship- 
ment, or whether it might represent merely a part of a general 
operation ; the other, whether the paper so given must be positively 
regarded as an obligation demanding settlement at maturity or 
whether it might be “renewed.” It is evident that the question 
really at stake here was whether the bankers’ acceptance must or 
must not be regarded as a genuine commercial bill. The Federal 
Reserve Board ruled that there was nothing to prevent a bank 
from entering into a contract establishing a line of credit in be- 
half of given concerns, and that when this line had been estab- 
lished, acceptances (provided they did not overrun the total credit 
thus established) could be renewed or replaced by new issues for 
a designated period. The acceptance thus really tended to be- 
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come a finance bill, and a considerable volume of renewal accept- 
ances was promptly placed upon the market by bankers who were 
engaged in financing the operations of concerns desirous of supply- 
ing goods to foreign governments. It is not possible to state 
exactly the amount of these renewal acceptances, but the volume 
placed on the market up to January 1, 1917, was probably in 
the neighborhood of $125,000,000. The amount held by the 
federal reserve banks at its maximum was about $30,000,000, a 
sum since reduced to less than one half its former amount. 

These renewal acceptances cannot be regarded as a normal or 
perhaps as a wholesome element in the financial market. The 
idea of renewal is itself repugnant to the conception of the com- 
mercial bill, and when we recognize that perhaps one half of 
the total acceptances available in the American market today are 
of this non-commercial kind, our progress in the development of 
the bankers’ acceptance plainly appears to have been much less 
than had been supposed. ‘That there has been real progress, that 
the new method has struck its roots, that it will in future not 
merely hold its own, but develop, there is every reason to believe, 
and this must be regarded as one of the hopeful and useful results 
of the federal reserve system up to date. The discount market 
in so far as based upon standardized commercial paper, authenti- 
cated by the acceptance of houses so well known as to render 
paper marketable, exists today in the United States, but exists 
only as a nucleus surrounded by a somewhat nebulous and un- 
certain body of possibilities. There remains, therefore, the task 
of developing and confirming the real practice of acceptance by 
American banking houses upon a regular business basis, not the 
result of war or of exceptional export conditions, but worked out 
in consequence of legitimate commercial demand, coupled with the 
application of active banking enterprise. Exactly how far and 
how soon this will be possible, it must be admitted still remains 
to be ascertained. The failure of American banking houses to 
enter the foreign field with any degree of activity in so far as the 
establishment of branches or regular agencies abroad is concerned, 
is not an encouraging symptom, although, of course, the develop- 
ment of the acceptance market may proceed upon more or less 
satisfactory lines independent of this active participation in for- 
eign trade. 
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IV 


One of the fundamental ideas that were embodied in the Federal 
Reserve act as originally drawn was that of providing a check 
collection system that would be national in its scope. The con- 
siderations which impelled the framers of the Federal Reserve act 
to incorporate this provision were both theoretical and practical. 
We need not here discuss, however, the theoretical aspect of credit 
media in their relation to the currency, but may for present pur- 
poses confine attention wholly to actual results as exemplified in 
practice, through the application of the Federal Reserve act. 
The bad practice whereby checks were maintained outstanding 
for large amounts and for long periods of time in order to enhance 
the apparent holdings of various banks, and the coérdinate prac- 
tice whereby holders of such checks were made to pay exorbitant 
and varying sums for the conversion of their claims into actual 
money had been recognized by the framers of the act as unwar- 
ranted handicaps to industry and as blemishes upon an otherwise 
promising system of business settlement. They were, moreover, 
regarded as germs of unsoundness, likely to produce harmful 
growths when stringency or panic brought bad conditions leading 
to a suspension of specie payments, which usually rendered the 
great “float” of checks and drafts uncollectible in cash. Upon 
the practical side it was recognized that under the old system of 
reserves, reserve balances in cities had been made to carry the load 
of collections, that is to say, had been made to serve a dual pur- 
pose—that of a reserve balance and that of a collection basis. 

It was noted that this reserve consisted in no small degree of 
uncollected items which had been deposited with the banks and 
had as a matter of courtesy on the part of the Comptroller of 
the Currency been allowed to count as reserves. It was be- 
lieved that in practice the member bank must be furnished with 
the same service by the reserve bank that it had in the past re- 
ceived from other member banks acting as reserve agents, and 
that this service on the part of reserve banks would tend very 
strongly (if properly performed) to reduce the amount of the 
outstanding “float” and to place the collection system upon a 
sound and effective footing. 

We shall not find it necessary at this point to rehearse the 
history of the long struggle that has attended the effort to make 
the collection requirements of the act effective. Enough has been 
said when it is pointed out that from the beginning the application 
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of the collection system was met with determined opposition from 
a great variety of sources, and that the disposition on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Board to leave the question to the various 
banks to be worked out as a matter of practical experience and 
adjustment was not a success. As the time for the final transfer 
of reserves has drawn near (November 16, 1917), it has, however, 
been appreciated more and more strongly by wise bankers that 
an effective clearing and collection system ought to be introduced 
and made actually operative before the time of eventual transfer 
when the reserve balances with city banks would no longer count 
as reserves should arrive. Hence, the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in adopting in the early summer of 1916 a compulsory 
system of clearings and collection. Inasmuch as the items were 
drawn, in the nature of things, not only upon other members but 
also upon non-members it was early perceived that the success of 
the plan would depend upon obtaining the consent of non-members 
to its application. ‘That enough non-members have accepted the 
plan to make the total number of assenting banks about 15,000 
7,625 regular members of the system) shows 
that the plan has thus far met with very distinct success. In 
effect, it amounts to nothing more than the undertaking of check 
collection at par, with deferred book credit, a moderate charge for 
handling the several items being made to the banks that deposit 
them. 


(as against some 


The operation of thi an of clearing and collection has ma 
terially reduced exchange charges in many parts of the United 
States. Various large business houses testify that they have made 
savings of 50 per cent of their annual exchange charges. This 
saving has been effected without the sacrifice of legitimate business 
by any bank. There is no truth in the constant statements that 
banks are compelled under the plan to make their checks good at 
a great distance from home. The ruling of the board has merely 
been that checks drawn upon a member bank must be paid for by 
acceptable exchange remitted by the member bank to the federal 
reserve bank, but that in the absence of such exchange the reserve 
bank will pay the cost of transmitting currency. At one time 
recalcitrant banks were informed that non-adherence to the sys- 
tem would mean that checks would be directly presented to them 
and collected in currency at their counters through the Post Office 
Department, but this has not been found necessary thus far. About 
all that can be said, then, is that the collection system of the 
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Federal Reserve Board by enlisting, in some cases, the services of 
the express companies, as check collecting agencies has up to date 
prevented banks from enforcing a discount upon their own checks 
and has compelled them to meet these obligations over their counter 
at par or to adopt a policy which was equivalent thereto. 

This is a long stride toward the establishment of better, fairer, 
and more businesslike conditions of check settlement in the United 
States than have ever in the past existed. It is the first time that 
any scientific, unifying effort has been made in the direction re- 
ferred to. One result of the work done is to bring about a greater 
approach toward uniformity in clearing house rules and in many 
other ways the indirect consequences of the attempt have been as 
beneficial as its direct results. Very distinct credit should be given 
to the federal reserve system as a whole for what it has accom- 
plished in this particular, even while the admission is made that 
it has not yet gone the full length that some had expected, or at- 
tained as yet the results that may reasonably be expected at a 
later date. 

In this connection it is appropriate to note that the progress 
in transferring reserves from city banks to federal reserve banks 
has been steady and has occurred without the slightest shock to 
business or banking operations. One reason for the extension of 
the time required for this transfer over what was practically a 
three-year period was found in the constant predictions that the 
transfer would cause severe stringency. Whether as a result of 
the large importation of gold into the United States or for other 
reasons, such stringency has at all events not materialized, and 
the final transfers, if ordered, could be made without the necessity 
of shifting any actual cash from the large city banks to the federal 
reserve banks. The development of a satisfactory check collection 
system has undoubtedly gone far toward reconciling the wiser 
bankers of the country to the transfer of reserves, while the ad- 
mission is now very general that the new system without an ade- 
quate reserve requirement could not possibly have succeeded. 


V 
In one phase the operation of the federal reserve system thus 


far must be considered decidedly incomplete. Most of the bills 
which preceded the Federal Reserve act had made a more or less 


elaborate provision for foreign banking, authorizing the establish- 
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ment of branches abroad and in other ways contemplating the 
upbuilding of American business elsewhere. This need was an 
obvious necessity, for American banking has nowhere been so 
inadequate as in its cultivation of the foreign field. As will be 
remembered, the Federal Reserve act, following the lines laid 


down by the discussion of the past fifteen years, had likewise made 
provision for foreign branches of American banks, subsequently 
supplemented by an amended provision which authorized the crea- 
tion of foreign banks whose stocks should be held by groups of 
member banks, while it also made provision for the acceptance 
system already discussed. We have seen that the acceptance sys- 
tem has been artificially implanted in the United States and has 
attained a certain growth, but that its future must eventually be 
determined in no small degree by the action of American bankers 
in entering the foreign field. It must be admitted with regret that 
thus far very little progress in this direction has been made. 
American bankers have taken the foreign business that was auto- 
matically transferred to them or which came to them by reason 
of the lower rates of our domestic market, but they have shown 
comparatively little active interest in foreign banking as such. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the banks of the country 
have not gone actively into the task of preparing themselves for 
the struggle to retain our foreign trade after the change of con- 
ditions which all admit must come when European conditions 
materially alter, and when competition is restored to something 
like its former intensity. The federal reserve system has made 
a beginning by undertaking preliminary arrangements looking 
to the designation of foreign agencies intended to assist in ful- 
filling the purposes of the system in so far as these relate to for- 
eign operations. We need not, however, insist upon the fact that 
the federal reserve system has a purpose which is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of ordinary commercial banks, and that whatever 
it may do in promoting our relations with foreign countries and 
in aiding in the general plan to promote the welfare of the Amer- 
ican discount market, it cannot perform the task which only 
strong commercially organized institutions can fulfill—that of 
exploiting and developing the foreign market in the interest of 
our own business community. 

It is to be feared that some of our bankers look at this question 
as if it were a question of immediate profit solely. They are in- 
clined to inquire into the possible profits to be gained by the estab- 
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lishment of branches and connections abroad, as if it affected only 
them and the welfare of their institutions. The question is, how- 
ever, a good deal broader than this, since it involves the whole 
matter of retaining our trade and developing it in markets other 
than our own domestic fields. The business man will not be able 
under existing conditions in trade and industry, to carry on the 
campaign alone. He must have that powerful assistance which 
only the banker can afford, and this cannot be rendered without 
special organization and coéperation for foreign trade. ‘There 
are two methods by which such effective codperation can be 
accomplished: one, the actual establishment of bank branches 
abroad; the other, the establishment of connections with some insti- 
tution which will faithfully and earnestly represent the interests of 
our own bankers and business men in those foreign countries. 

We have long known that England’s powerful hold upon the 
trade of South America and the Far East was not due to any 
innate fondness on the part of the people of those regions for 
Great Britain or her citizens, but was due to the fact that British 
banking institutions stood ready to facilitate the movement of 
goods to those countries, while they also stood ready within rea- 
sonable limits to assist in the development of the resources of 
those countries, and in the exportation of their products to Great 
Britain. The progress which has been made in recent years by 
German bankers and business men in competing with Great Britain 
and her representatives, has been due to Germany’s recognition 
of the essential basis for British trade, and her adoption of similar 
modes of getting and controlling business. The real question in 
the whole matter is: Do we want to continue our present control 
of foreign trade, or are we content to return to the foreign trade 
situation which existed before the European war? If we do in 
fact believe that benefit comes to the country from the maintenance 
of a strong and well-diversified foreign trade, it will be necessary 
for us as a nation to adopt those measures and methods which 
experience has shown to be requisite. 

In order to deal with foreign countries successfully we must 
not only sell but buy. We must do more than this. We must 
hold out the help necessary to enable our own business men to 
place their goods on foreign markets with success and at reason-+ 
able cost, and we must enable shippers in this country to export 
without unreasonable sacrifice. Moreover, we must, if we wish to 
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create a permanent and growing foreign trade, aid producers and 
shippers abroad by every legitimate means in our power, to in- 
crease their output, and to market it under favorable conditions. 
The idea that this cannot be done, or that some special difficulties 
stand in the way, or that the problem is being prematurely pre- 


sented, or that for some reason we can escape immediate action 
upon it, has been dispelled by the events of the past two years. 
It must be evident to all that the present moment is one which 
calls for the exercise of constructive business ability and the dis- 
play of enterprise and initiative by our people along every line 
that experience shows to be required in facilitating the growth 
of business. 

The fact that there has been so little genuine pioneer work in 
the direction of foreign trade is not a reflection upon the federal 
reserve system, but is merely an indication that American bankers 
and business men have not as yet aroused themselves to the real 
facts regarding our foreign trade situation. Yet it is evident that 
they must so arouse themselves and that their interest must be- 
come active and vigorous if the system itself is really to succeed. 
One of its great functions, as we have already seen, is that of 
establishing a discount market. Yet no such market can be suc- 
cessful unless it is given an international scope. The action of 
the Federal Reserve Board in establishing certain agencies or 
connections with foreign banking institutions is helpful as far as 
it goes, but cannot, of course, attain its full object unless genuine 
participation in foreign finance is undertaken by American insti 
tutions. 

VI 

Brief reference has been made at various points in the foregoing 
discussion to the earnings of federal reserve banks. To the close 
of the year 1915 these earnings were about 3 per cent on capital 
above expenses, while for the year 1916 they were about 5 per cent. 
The returns thus obtained have been secured through the employ- 
ment of only a small portion of the resources of the banks, and 
experience has made it evident that there will ordinarily be no 
trouble whatever in paying expenses and an excess above the 6 per 
cent which the banks may under the law retain for themselves. 
The question of earnings, however, is of very much broader signifi- 
cance than has ordinarily been conceded. As the federal reserve 
system grows older it becomes more and more evident that the 
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great question for it to settle is whether it is an emergency system 
or whether it is an integral part of the financial mechanism of the 
country. The great central banks of Europe are the leaders of 
the financial markets of their respective countries and the com- 


manding factors therein. The legislative proposals which pre- 
ceded the Federal Reserve act were framed upon an entirely 


different theory. ‘They conformed to the remedial measures that 
had been suggested for a quarter of a century previous, and like 
them, were based upon the view that legislation should be of an 
emergency character. The bank desired emergency relief from 
the bad results of inflation, panic, or disaster. The Federal Re- 
serve act was not confined, however, to the satisfying of such a 
demand. It created a permanent and costly organization; it pro- 
vided regular and sustained functions which must be continuously 
performed in order to render the system efficient; it looked to 
regular rediscount transactions, not merely as a means of paying 
its expenses and dividends but as an indispensable medium through 
which to affect rates of interest and lending conditions. For all 
these reasons it was expected to play an active and important 
part in the market. This, however, it has not as yet succeeded 
in doing. Rediscount operations with it have been small, largely 
because of the great ease of money the country over. In order 
to sustain itself and to exert the influence it was expected to have, 
the system has, therefore, been obliged to operate under its open 
market powers. Of a total investment of about $740,000,000 for 
the year ending December 31, 1916, 52 per cent consisted of 
bankers’ acceptances and 12 per cent of warrants. Only 28 per 
cent consisted of rediscounted paper, while, of the bankers’ ac- 
ceptances thus held, a considerable part were the so-called renewal 
acceptances. It must be concluded from this that the field of 
activity in which the reserve system has thus far exerted itself 
has not been a broad one, and the question may fairly be asked 
how much it will be broadened in the future. Although specific 
provision was made in the Reserve act for direct dealings between 
federal reserve banks and individuals in case of necessity, prac- 
tically none such have ever been undertaken, and some of the re- 
serve banks even go so far as to decline to deal with an individual, 
even though he bring to them paper with the acceptance or en- 
dorsement or both of a member bank. They prefer to obtain their 
open market paper through brokers, and they abstain from any 
direct relationship with the business community. This policy is 
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in pursuance of the feeling that a plan of rigid separation be- 
tween the reserve bank and the public will be more acceptable to 
member banks than one of close relationship, and the question is 


properly and pointedly asked whether the reserve system can suc- 
ceed upon these lines. ‘The answer undoubtedly depends upon 
the extent to which the member banks are willing to foster it and 
the volume of business which they permit to come to it. Should 
the system persevere in the view that for reasons of policy it is 
not wise to become active in the open market as a competitor 
of any bank, its field of operations will be confined to that which 
is allotted to it by the banks. Its popularity will be developed, 
moreover, only among the banks, since the business man will find 
himself entirely divorced from it save in so far as he may realize 
the effect of its indirect working. It is, therefore, fair to say 
that up to date the federal reserve system has not incorporated 
itself into the business life of the community and that it is still 
to be seen how far it will do so. Whether it is desirable that the 
system should be thus closely allied to the commercial world or 
not is a matter about which opinions evidently differ, but there 
is unquestionably a distinct body of opinion holding that a reason- 
able and direct relationship to the business community would 
strengthen not only the federal reserve system in the narrow sense 
of the term, but also its individual members. The settlement of 
this difference of opinion is perhaps the greatest problem by which 
the system today is confronted. 
VII 

It may be worth while to draw together, in a brief summary, 
the conclusions of the foregoing discussion. The federal reserve 
system has accomplished the following results: 

1. It has successfully organized and set in operation a plan of 
coéperative banking in each of the twelve districts comprising 
the continental United States. 

2. It has successfully established and organized at Washington 
a central supervisory agency entitled the Federal Reserve Board. 

3. The banks and the board have been, on the whole, efficiently 
and satisfactorily operated. 

4. Under this organization interest rates have been harmonized 
and unified to some extent, currency demands have been readily 
and effectively met, crop-moving difficulties have been made to 
disappear, and generally harmonious action conveying all of the 
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benefits of centralized banking, and free of many of the demerits 
of that plan, has been the order of the day. Seasonal shipments of 
currency have been rendered unnecessary. 

5. The federal reserve system has made decided and satisfac- 
tory progress toward the unification of the underlying banking 
resources of the country, and the accumulation of its gold re- 
serves under uniform control. 


The federal reserve system has undertaken several important 
pieces of work which are still incomplete: 

1. It has begun the standardization and unification of the com- 
mercial paper of the country. Some progress has been made in 
this direction, but what has been done has been primarily educa- 
tional, and thus far only secondarily practical. 

2. An effort has been made to introduce new kinds of paper, 
notably the bankers’ acceptance. With the aid of unusual finan- 
cial conditions marked progress has been obtained, but this prog- 
ress has been to some extent vitiated through the adoption of 
irregular or unusual expedients. 

3. The federal reserve system has undertaken the establish- 
ment of a uniform and universal system for the collection of 
checks. It has succeeded in establishing such a system, and has 
been successful in eliminating some of the dangers arising from 
the artificially stimulated “float” which was carried by many banks 
in former times. It has rendered the task of check collection 
cheaper than formerly. A part of the benefits, but not all, have 
been transferred to the public. It will be necessary to have more 
codperation from banks and clearing houses before the plan is 
wholly successful. 

4. The federal reserve system has endeavored to make a begin- 


ning at standardizing methods of business accounting and securing 
the rendering of uniform statements, which so far has been only 
partially successful. 


There still remain to be accomplished (in addition to the con- 
tinuation of development along the lines set forth above) certain 
tasks which may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Exploitation of the foreign banking field and the introduc- 
tion of satisfactory measures looking to the retention of the for- 
eign trade. 

2. Development of the foreign relationships of federal reserve 
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banks themselves. wl thus far only tentative or rudi- 


mentary. 


8. Creation and development of a general international discount 


market in which the United States should have a suitable share. 


The reserve 


iboring upon its underlying problem 
an integral factor in the financial 
properly related to its business men and com- 


—that of making 
life of the country, 
mercial enterprises, undertaking and performing within its own 
field regularly assigned functions, and serving the community not 
merely in “emergenci ;,’ but as a permanent and trusted instru- 
ment. 


H, Parker WItt1s. 
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DETERMINANTS OF LUMBER PRICES 


As bearing on the general problem of all natural resources 
and the specific problem of the diminishing timber supply, a 
searching inquiry into the price-determinants of lumber should 
be valuable. Such an inquiry has recently been made by Mr. 
Wilson Compton.’ It is peculiarly timely for two reasons: It 
concerns an industry whose magnitude*® in value of product is 
(1909) surpassed by that of only two other industries. The 
owners of that industry have within a twelvemonth been petition- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission in public hearings for relief 
from oppressive trade conditions. The study has the further 
merit of being one of the few serious attempts to discover correct 
methods of analyzing the influences which determine the price 
movement of a given commodity—a subject of no little current 
significance. 

As to the facts of wholesale lumber prices, historically con- 
sidered, the inquiry shows that from 1880 to 1897, with slight 
increase in actual lumber prices, there was an almost unbroken 


and a very marked relative rise as compared with general prices. 


And for the period since 1897 it is shown that both lumber and 
general prices have risen almost constantly but that the former 
have moved more rapidly and to a relatively higher point than 
have the latter.® 

Indicative of the method of the study, it is assumed that such 
influences as have caused a rise in general prices, such as a rela- 
tive increase in money, have been likewise operative in their effects 
on the prices of lumber.* It is therefore proposed to discover 

1 Wilson Compton, The Organization of the Lumber Industry, With Special 
Reference to the Influences Determining the Prices of Lumber in the United 
States (Chicago: American Lumberman. 1916. Pp. x, 153). 

2 Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Abstract, p. 442. The value 
of lumber and timber products is exceeded only by that of slaughtering and 
meat-packing products and by that of foundry and machine-shop products. 
In number of establishments and in number of laborers employed the in- 
dustry ranks first. 

3 Compton, op. cif., p. 2. 

*“Tt is assumed that lumber prices have been affected by all general price 
influences and that these general factors are an adequate explanation of the 
historical phenomena of lumber prices in so far only as such phenomena have 
coincided with similar phenomena, during the same period, in the movement 
of general commodity prices. Peculiar phenomena, however, measured by 
the extent and by the direction of departure from the course of general 
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and, so far as is possible, to evaluate those influences which cause 
the variation of lumber price curve from the curve of general 
prices, in other word ) segregate and appraise those pric 
determinants which are peculiar to the industry.* 

In criticism of general method of the study it may be seri- 
ously questioned whether there is any one influence, even that of 
the price symbol, money, which has a uniformly equal or propor- 
tional effect on speci ‘ices; whether the influences which cause 
a general price movement necessarily appear at all or in like 
measure in a specific price movement; whether coincidence of 
specific and general price movements warrants the conclusion that 
the specific price movement has been affected by no peculiar in- 
fluences; and, finally, whether any variation of a specific price 
movement from a general movement can be apportioned as 
so much to this peculiar e and so much to that. 


I 


Among the influences regarded by the study as of least weight 


and therefore worthy of small consideration are foreign trade in 


lumber, the tariff lumber, labor conditions in the industry, and 


transportation costs of the industry’s product.® The treatment 
accorded the latter two factors does not appear wholly adequate. 
Although the wage item is the largest in lumber manufacturing 
costs (about 80 per cent),’ it is not shown that wages have in- 
creased relatively no more rapidly than have average wages in 
other industries. So preponderant, indeed, is the wage factor in 
lumber manufacturing, that were other factors in all industries to 
remain stationary and labor costs to increase in like percentages, 
total costs would increase relatively more in lumber manufactur- 
ing than in the average of other industries, resulting, other things 
equal, in relatively higher prices. It is pointed out that labor 
troubles have been rare with little curtailment of output arising 


therefrom to which a rise in price might be attributed.* But any 


relative prices, are assumed to have been due to peculiar influences, i.e., to 
causes, not operative upon general commodity prices or not operative to the 
same degree.” Ibid., pp. 108-109 

5 Tbid., p. 2. 

6 Tbid., pp. 7-18. 

7E. B. Hazen, Manager, Bridal Veil Lumber Co.: Chicago Hearings before 
the Federal Trade Commission, 1915, pp. 134-136. 

8 “Since 1900 there have been occasional efforts at unionization. In 1911 
‘The Brotherhood of 
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inference drawn from the infrequency of labor troubles that wage 
increases have lagged behind the average of other industries is 
not necessarily valid. Such infrequency, it is true, might be the 
result of non-unionization of lumbering men, a cause in turn of 
a relative decline in wages, or it might be, on the other hand, the 
result of contentment with a rising wage. As a matter of statis- 
tics the Department of Labor shows® that nominal weekly wages 
in the lumber industry have risen from 102.3 in 1890 to 131.3 
in 1918 while general nominal weekly wages appear on good 
authority’® to have risen in the same period from 101.3 to 134, 
a percentage increase in the index number only slightly in excess 
of that for the lumber industry. 

Nor should it be overlooked that efficiency of labor is a factor 
in the lumber manufacturer’s labor costs as significant as money 
wages. Evidence on the whole may be conflicting, but testimony 
at the hearings of lumbermen before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was to the effect that labor was less efficient than formerly, 
owing to widespread substitution of European for American and 
Canadian laborers."* Wages in the lumber industry increasing 
at approximately the same rate as general wages, efficiency of 
labor declining, and the wage cost proportionately larger than in 
other industries—such a complex should constitute a material 
cause for the relative increase in lumber prices. 


II 


The transportation costs of lumber, as developed by this study, 
have affected general lumber prices in the United States: 

“First, when the total traffic in lumber has remained constant 
and the same distribution of such traffic has been maintained 


and mill-workers of Louisiana and Texas, was met by a brief lockout in- 
stituted by the ‘Southern Lumber Operators’ Association,’ organized in 1906, 
to combat unionization among employees. A _ similar lockout occurred in 
1912. As a rule, however, lumber manufacture has been free from the dis- 
putes which have so harassed other industries. General mill labor is un- 
skilled; the skilled labor has been well paid. Any substantial general cur- 
tailment or irregularity of lumber production cannot therefore be attributed 
to adverse labor conditions.” Compton, op. cit., p. 18. 

® Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Nos. 129 and 153. 

10T. M. Rubinow, “The Recent Trend of Real Wages,” Tur Amentcan Eco- 
nomic Review, vol. IV (Dec., 1914), pp. 793-817; and Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 194. 

11 John R. Toole, General Manager, Lumber Department, Anaconda Mining 
Company, and President, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association: Spokane 
Hearings, 1915, p. 18. 
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among the several rees of lumber supply, while the rates them- 
selves have been either raised or lowered ; 

“Second, when t! have remained constant while the pro- 
portion of lumber from the more distant sources has increased.” 

Increasing transportation cost of the second sort is due not to 
any change in transportation rates, as the study makes clear, 
but to relative exhaust of the more accessible timber, a factor 
considered later 

With respect to changing transportation cost of the first sort 
due to changing rates, the two things assumed, constancy of total 
traffic and variation of tes, are inconsistent. Nor would a 
change in rates ordinarily be reflected wholly in lumber prices, 


as might be inferred, but in part and conversely in stumpage 


prices. Suppose that lumber rates should be lowered generally 


and relatively alike the country over. The immediate effect would 
be an increase of manufacturing profit, an inflow of new capital 
or an expansion of ‘ms to secure this profit, an increased 
output and traffic (contrary to the assumption that traffic would 
remain the same), and an enlarged demand for stumpage. 
Competition for the lumber market with a decline in lumber 
prices would occur identally with competition for stumpage 
and a rise in stumpa prices. The margin of decline in rates 
appearing first as unufacturer’s profit would tend to be 
divided between lumber buyer in lower lumber prices and timber 
seller in higher stumpage prices. If the elasticity of the buyer's 
demand for lumber were very high and that of the seller’s supply 
of stumpage (equivalent to his demand for returns on stumpage) 
were very low, this rgin might go almost wholly to the stump- 
age seller in higher prices for stumpage.'* Only should there be 


no elasticity of de lumber (a condition hardly conceivable 
with the large use of stitutes available), could we assume that 
under competitive conditions the total traffic in lumber would 
remain constant with rising or falling transportation rates and 
therefore that thi nge in rates would be reflected wholly in 
12 Compton 

Assume t entative of tl ind ry; G2 per m., 
the price of stun . Live I ufacturer’s sale price of lumber 
at destination at w | of 1,000 m.; 8.25 per m., reduction 
in rates. Then, unde demand for lumber and low elasticity 
of supply of stum ! f $.05 per m. might increase the demand 
for lumber by 101 h t requisite stumpage for which an increase 
in the price of stu : f per m. might be required, 
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a change in lumber prices. But the point especially to be noted 
here is that, contrary to the assumption that lumber prices would 
vary with transportation rates under constancy of traffic, such 


prices would be affected by a change in rates, if at all, only as 


the volume of traffic was affected thereby. 

It is also a fair question to raise, whether, if rates were changed 
relatively alike, distribution of traffic among the several sources 
of lumber supply could be maintained unchanged. Until stump- 
age prices were adjusted to the new condition of things, a rise 
in transportation rates would tend relatively to shut out lumber 
from the distant source whose price contains a large element of 
carriage costs; a fall in such rates would tend relatively to shut 
out lumber from the near source whose price contains a small ele- 
ment of carriage costs. 

That there have been no considerable permanent changes in 
lumber rates, however, either up or down during the past twenty 
vears and that, therefore, increasing lumber prices cannot be due 
to this price-determinant is convincingly demonstrated by statis- 
tical evidence from authoritative sources."* The fact is, it could 
probably be shown that lumber has not carried the average in- 
crease of transportation rates on all commodities and that, there- 
fore, influences peculiar to lumber are working in the direction 
of higher prices to an extent which a comparison of the lumber 
price curve with the curve of general prices does not disclose."* 


Ill 


Unwise public land legislation was declared by the Bureau of 
Corporations’ to account for the alienation of much of the four 


14 After citing changes in lumber tariffs since 1887 from the three principal 
producing regions to the three or four chief markets involving fifteen different 
hauls, it is added: “These statistics have been furnished directly by the 
Division of Tariffs of the Interstate Comn e Commission. They are up to 
date to Feb. 21, 1914. The changes since 1894 have not been substantial nor 
can they have caused any considerable change in the market price of lumber.” 
Compton, op. cif., n. 66, p. 17 

15“Between the period of the panic of 1873 and the era of railway and 
industrial consolidation about 1900 there had been a gradual general decline 
in rates on competing lines. The reversal of policy since that time has had 
little actual influence on lumber rates. As even a partial explanation there- 
fore of the rise in general lumber prices since 1897, changes in freight rates 
on lumber, on the average, have been inconsequential.” Compton, op. cit., 
p. 17. Italics are mine. 

16 The Lumber Industry, Part IT, 1913, pp. 219-271. 
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fifths of the country’s timberland now in private hands and 
especially for the high concentration of its ownership in certain 
sections, most notably in the Pacific Northwest. That such high 
concentration is not an adequate explanation of rising lumber 
prices is evident, but that it has not contributed some considerable 
part to that rise and is “proof only of a situation which promises 
in the future to become a serious challenge to public policy,”"’ 
are conclusions that seem to be reached by the study through an 
imperfect analysis of some phases of price making. For example, 
the “principle of competitive price fixation” is thus developed: 
“What then has determined the prices of standing timber in all 
lumber manufacturing regions of the United States? Ultimately, 
the anticipated prices of the lumber to be sawed therefrom. This 
price in turn has been objectively limited by the competition of 
lumber from other sources.’’* “Prices” as first used may be as- 
sumed to mean current market prices. The “anticipated prices” 
may reasonably be interpreted as market prices of lumber antici- 
pated for the future by the owners of timber, which discounted 
to the present determine, under the qualification of financial abil 
ity to withhold from current manufacture, their subjective timber 
prices. These prices are not market prices and have not “been 
objectively limited by the competition of lumber from other 
sources,” except as the owner’s forecast of the future has been 
influenced by present competition. The market price of standing 
timber is determined on the supply side by the subjective valua- 
tions of all timber owners, which in turn are determined by two 
principal considerations—a forecast of the future market by an 
analysis of the probable subjective valuations of future timber 
owners and lumber consumers and, secondly, financial ability to 
withhold the timber from the consuming market. Again: 

To show that such potential control [concentration in timber owner- 
ship in the Pacific Northwest] has in fact been the cause of a rise in 
the prices of timber by creating an artificial relative scarcity of sup- 
ply, it must be demonstrated that a scarcity of timber for present use. 
i. e., manufacture, has actually existed. As long as an effective sup- 
ply, sufficient to meet all current demands, has remained in the hands 
of the owners who have been willing to sell—or to manufacture— 


timber at current prices, can a scarcity distinct from that measure 
of scarcity due to the relative total exhaustion of timber supply he 
said to have existed ??® 
17 Compton, op. 

18 Tbid., p. ¢ 


3. 
19 Tbid., p. 62 
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Scarcity of supply, however caused, whether by man’s with- 
holding (artificial) or by nature’s niggardliness or destructive 
ways (natural), is of the same general character, viz., an insuffi- 
cient available quantum to supply all wants without money and 


without price; and it exerts a pressure on market price in the 
same upward direction. So long as a price must be paid to secure 
any part of that quantum, scarcity exists. Any timber that, con- 
verted into lumber under existing conditions and marketed at 
current prices, would pay manufacturing and selling expenses and 
competitive profits, is physically available and a part of the total 
effective supply, and exerts an influence on price by affecting the 
subjective valuations of buyers and sellers of timber. Any timber 
not thus immediately available, but which through physical growth 
or changed conditions of manufacture, distribution, or market 
may become available, forms a part of the potential supply; and 
as such affects market price through its influence on the sub- 
jective valuations of owners and speculative buyers of timber. 
The withholding of any available timber from the mill restricts 
the amount of lumber offered at a given price, tending to increase 
the current price of lumber, and so affecting upward the sub- 
jective valuations of all available timber. It is an influence work- 
ing in the same direction though not in the same measure as the 
destruction of such timber by fire—not in the same measure, since 
it is a comparison of subjective valuations of the several owners 
with current market prices of timber that determines the total 
timber offered and thus influences immediately ensuing market 
prices of timber. Both timber withheld and timber destroyed 
curtail the potential supply of lumber in the immediate future. 
In the one instance, however, the timber’s existence, even though 
withheld, makes the subjective valuations of the owners of other 
timber lower than they would be if the timber were destroyed. 
To assert, therefore, that “As long, however, as enough timber 
has been released at current prices to meet the entire current 
demand, it cannot be said that the withholding of a part of the 
total remaining supply of standing timber has necessarily caused 
an increase in the price,”*® is to beg the question. It assumes 
that the current demand in the sense of the amount taken is a 
fixed thing, alone determining price, whereas it is itself determined 
in part by price, and can mean anything only as it attaches to 


some specific price. Price is the resultant of total demand ex- 
20 Ibid., p. 62. 
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pressed by a scale of the subjective valuations of all demanders 
and total supply expressed by a scale of the subjective valuations 
of all suppliers. ‘To withh old supply because the supplier’s sub- 
jective valuation is higher than market price is to exert through 
limitation of supply at market price an upward influence on the 
immediately ensuing price quite as truly as to suppress demand 
because the demander’s subjective valuation is lower than market 
price is to exert through limitation of demand at market price a 
downward influence on the immediately ensuing price. 

The bearing of a correct analysis of price determination on 
the influence of concentration of ownership on price making is 
apparent. Concentration of itself, however great, does not, 
will be conceded, cause higher prices. It is only as it affects with- 
holding that it becomes a price-determining factor. It needs, 
therefore, only to be demonstrated (1) that concentration, through 
mobilization of large financial resources with the expectation of 
controlling the future timber supply, tends to greater withholding 
and (2) that high concentration does exist, to establish it 
potential price-making factor; and (3) that such concentration 
has already resulted in the withholding of larger amounts of tim- 
ber from the mill than would otherwise have been withheld to 
establish it as an actual price-making influence in the setting of 
present high prices 

The demonstration of these propositions the study in review 
practically makes for us: (1) “The financial strength of many 
owners has enabled them to withhold their timber from use, while 
the increase in its value has more than absorbed the accumulated 
charges against the holdings, i. ¢., taxes, insurance, interest on 
investments, etc. Concentrated ownership and superior finan- 


cial strength have been closely correlated.”*' (2) That high con- 
centration does exist, especially in the Pacific Northwest, is 
evident if we accept with the study the figures of the old Bureau 


of Corporations that: “Of the total privately owned timber in 
the United States, 11 per cent is owned by three corporations; 
31.6 per cent by ninety and $8.4 per cent . . . by one 
hundred and ninety-five holders. . . . Thus one-half of the pri- 
vately owned timber in the Pacific Northwest is owned by thirty- 
eight individuals or corporations.’ And, finally, to clinch, as it 
21 Compton, op 
22 The Lumber 
23 Compton, op 
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were, a line of reasoning pointing to a conclusion not accepted 
by the study, it appears (3) that this concentration in the Pacific 
Northwest accompanied by extensive withholding actually began 
as long ago as 1894: “Extensive withholding of timber from use 
or sale in deliberate anticipation of higher future prices has been 
a comparatively recent development in the United States. 

As a factor affecting supply, the concentration of holdings for 
investment cannot have been influential before the period, begin- 
ning about 1894, of the extension, directly encouraged by the 
railroads, of the market for West Coast lumber.’’** 

The count against concentration, then, is that it squints in the 
direction of monopoly. It is not that it would exert an undue 
upward pressure on present timber valuations were these based 
on an anticipated régime of free competition, but that it tends 
to valuations based upon the present worth of a future price de- 
termined, not in a free and open market but, through a unified 
control of a dominant portion of the remaining supply, by “what 
the traffic will bear.” So long as the subjective valuations of the 
owners of such concentrated interest rest on the hypothesis of a 
free market in the future, the influence thus exerted on present 
prices will be no different from, nor greater than, that exerted 
by many small holders whose holdings in the aggregate are equal 
in amount, whose financial ability is proportionately as great, 
and whose subjective valuations are similarly based. But when, 
as is likely to be the case at once, concentration increases the 
subjective valuations of the owners of such interest, as well as 
those of others, to an amount equal to the present worth of near- 
future monopoly prices, present market prices will be increased. 
The concentration becomes not only a potential factor in future 
monopoly prices but an actual factor towards present higher 
prices—higher than they would be did not the blossom of con- 
centration promise to ripen into the early fruit of monopoly. 

Most (approximately 98.5 per cent)** of the timber standing 
at the beginning of any one year is withheld from manufacture 
during that year. It is not denied that much of this should be 
included in the potential supply of timber and has value only as 
a speculative holding. Nor is it denied that considerable is owned 
by small holders. But it is held that large interests, constituting 

24 Ibid., p. 66. 


25 The Lumber Industry, Part I, 1913, p. 79. The percentage of total stand 
cut in 1909, a year of large cut, was 1.6 per cent. 
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about 55 per cent” of the total privately owned timber, contribute 


to the mill only a small fraction of the cut and that if their cut 


were in proportion to their stand lumber prices would be sub- 
stantially lower. 


IV 


With respect to organized restraint of trade and association 
activities as a price-determinant the conclusion is reached that 
greater unformity of lumber prices on possibly a slightly higher 
level has thereby been attained but that they are no considerable 
part of the efficient cause of the long upward movement of prices 
the country over. Where advances have occurred due to re- 
straints, they have been temporary, local, and insignificant.” In 
this respect the study takes issue with the report of the Bureau 
of Corporations that “association price lists and the so-called 
‘individual’ price lists which were formulated at conferences of 
lumbermen ‘acting as individuals,’ have had and do have an im- 


3928 


portant effect on the actual sale prices of lumber. Evidence 
alone, unimpeachable and ample, is competent to settle the point 
in dispute. 

The increasing potential use of substitutes for lumber is cited 
as a strong deterrent to the upward tendency of prices.*® ‘To 
what extent this influence is peculiar to the products of the lumber 
industry is not disclosed by the inquiry. If it is not peculiar, 
i. e., if it is not found here in greater measure than on the average 
it is found in the consumption of general commodities, it has no 
proper place in an explanation of the relative rise of lumber 
prices. If among price-depressing influences it is peculiar to 
lumber, the rise in lumber prices due to peculiar price-advancing 
influences is greater than a graphic comparison (such as is given 
in the study) of the lumber price curve with the general price 
curve would indicate. 


26 Compton, op. cit p. 12, 69.2 per cent of the timber in the investiga- 
tion area (this representil r cent of the total privately owned timber of 
the United States) was in holdings of 60,000,000 feet or more. This would 
equal 55.36 per cent of the total privately owned timber. 

27 Compton, op. cit., p. 148 

28 The Lumber Industry, Part IV, 1914, p. 12. 

29 Compton, op. cit., pp. 126-129 
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V 


It is in the relative exhaustion of timber that the study finds 
the only adequate explanation of the relative increase of general 
lumber prices, i. ¢., of the margin of increase of lumber prices 
over that of general prices.*° Elaborate data are given to sub- 
stantiate this fact of exhaustion.” 

There are two ways in which exhaustion of timber has tended to 
cause an increase in the prices of lumber. First, through an increase 
in the cost of stumpage, logging and delivery to the mill. This effect 
is summed up in the higher price of logs “in the water,” i. e., laid down 
at the sawmill. Second, through an increase in the average cost of 
the transporting the lumber from mill to market. This means that 
there has been an increase in the proportion of the lumber supply 
which has been marketed at a high transportation cost per unit.** 


“Cost of stumpage” should hardly be included as a cause of 
lumber prices. It is clearly an effect of such prices just as land 
values are an effect of the values of land products. Practically, 
the “two ways” referred to above are embodied in the one factor 
of availability. This, together with quality, determines in timber 
its productivity of a given utility laid down at the point of con- 
sumption, as availability and quality of land determine its pro- 
ductivity of a given utility at the point of consumption. Demand 
remaining constant or increasing, any diminution in the total 
actual or potential supply of the producing agent results in a 
higher valuation of the utility produced. 

This statement of the case, however, seems to need further 
clarification. Only as relative exhaustion affects the current 
supply of lumber relative to the demand, can it affect lumber 
prices; and it can affect this supply of lumber only by affecting 
the supply curve of timber—a curve plotting a series of subjective 
valuations at which the several owners would respectively part 
with their timber. As this exhaustion becomes more apparent 
and its meaning more evident, these valuations tend, other things 
equal, to rise, and, the demand curve of timber constant, to cause 
the amount of timber offered at the resultant market price to 


s0“Analogy to Canadian price phenomena constitutes strong presumptive 
evidence that natural causes, of which the most influential has been the rela- 
tive exhaustion of timber supply, are an adequate explanation of the lumber 
price movements in the United States for the period for which statistics have 
been presented, 1880 to 1912.” Compton, op. cit., p. 124. See also p. 119. 

31 [bid., pp. 116-122, 

82 Ibid., p. 116. 
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diminish. ‘This appears significant in that a proper interpreta- 
tion of the above qualifying phrase, “other things equal,” includes 
the factor of financial ability to withhold supply of timber from 
the market, an ability almost invariably possessed by the large 
holder.’ Subjective valuation of supplier is determined by his 
ability to withhold supply from the market quite as much as is 
the subjective valuation of demander by his ability to purchase. 

If no one, however willing, had ability, financial or legal, to 
withhold timber (or any other natural resource) from use, such 
resource would have no market value. The price of the product 
therefrom would, with free use of resource, just equal manufac- 
turing and distributing expense and profits. The less accessible 
resource would not be drawn upon till the more accessible was 
exhausted. With the exhaustion of the more accessible the price 
of the product would rise by the amount of the increase of cost 
of manufacture and distribution. A resource whose product had 
considerable elasticity of demand would tend to disappear more 
rapidly under such a régime of free use, since low price accom- 
panied by elastic demand accelerates consumption. If it were 
deemed socially advisable that the benefit should be spread over 
a longer period as well as confined within national limits, a charge 
alike to all would be made by the government for the resourc 
as used. 

But in any case, whether consumption were fast or slow, all 
would share alike either in the gifts of nature (as when society 
collected from consumer a scarcity-relative-to-demand value dis- 
tributed in turn to all on a per capita basis) or in the proportion 
of consumption of those gifts (as when no social limits on in- 
dividual use were imposed). Such would have been the status 
had the government retained the title to the timber with freedom 
of use to all under certain common restrictions. Somewhat ap- 
proximating this status is one of ownership widely scattered, as is 


3 The Lumber Industry, Part I, 1913, p. 106: “Persons of small means 
are not so likely as the large capitalists to share in the gain of timber specu- 
lation, even in proportion to their means. Persons whose property is small 
are likely to want a current income from it; timber held for the rise gives 
no current income. The small absentee owner can do nothing to protect his 
property from theft—a danger to which timber is particularly liable; and 
the speculative owner is apt to be an absentee. Moreover, timber is ill fitted 
for speculation on a small scale, because, as is fully shown in Chapter V 
(p. 178), the small owner usually gets materially less than the large owner 
for precisely similar stumpage.” 
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measurably true of agricultural lands, and inequality of benefit 
correspondingly diminished. Concentration of ownership, on the 
other hand, even without monopoly conditions, throws the com- 
mon heritage of all into the hands of the privileged few, who, 
contrary to reason that any should profit out of nature’s exhaus- 
tion without rendition of service, benefit at the expense of the 
many. That this unearned increment in timber ownership is not 
small even under a degree of competition is admitted by the lum- 


bermen themselves.** 


VI 
As bearing upon the determination of lumber prices through 
the withholding of timber, two policies of the government some- 
what cursorily treated by the study should be here examined. 


First, state and local governments are charged by many with 
imposing unequal and increasingly heavy taxation burdens on 
timber lands. It is the fear that future taxes will, together with 
interest on the investment, more than absorb any future incre- 
ment in timberland values (an increment itself uncertain) that 
constitutes the menace to the timber owner and perhaps disposes 
him towards a present realization on his timber. While the study 


asserts that “One of the most potent limitations to the withhold- 
ing of timber from sale is the influence of the taxation of such 


property,’ it minimizes throughout (as shown above) the in- 


34 E, B. Hazen, Manager, Bridal Veil Lumber Company: Chicago Hearings 
before the Federal Trade Commission, 1915, pp. 146-147. He said: “Yes, I 
made a calculation based on $2.50 an acre for stumpage, our timber running 
about 50,000 to the acre on the coast, making 5 cents, which was the original 
price at which the timber passed from the Government in 1890, I had that 
compounded up to 1915 at 6 per cent, and added one per cent for taxes and 
one per cent for administration, and I found that stumpage today would 
stand the owner if there were any such, and I don’t know of any operators 
who have any stumpage that has cost them as little as that,—but it would 
stand them 34 cents and they could sell their lumber for the next 20 years 
and carry that load at about a fixed price.” 

Socially, it matters little whether present owners of a valuable stumpage 
or prior owners secured it a few short years ago for practically nothing. 
The fact remains that the aggregate holding profits of a succession of owners 
are enormous, amounting to 1,000 per cent, 2,000 per cent, and even 5,000 
per cent, according to local conditions (The Lumber Industry, Part I, 1918, 
p. XVIII). The Weyerhaeuser purchase from the Northern Pacific is a case 
in point. In 1900 this tract of 900,000 acres with an average stand of 50,000 
feet per acre was bought at 10 to 12 cents per m. Ten years later its average 
value based on sales of like timber was $2.50 per m. (Jbid., pp. 170, 208-209, 
237). 

35 Compton, op. cit., p. 6. 
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fluence of withholding timber on lumber prices. In the discussion 
on taxation, however, it is declared “that lumber prices have been 
affected by timber taxation, if at all, only through its effect upon 
the holding, and conversely upon the cutting, of timber.” While 
admitting®® that the evidence collected shows that lumber prices 
have been thus affected by timber taxation in certain localities 
and not so affected in others, the study nowhere in detail gives 
this evidence nor does it substantiate by evidence the conclusion 
so far as it pertains to taxation that “Neither taxation of timber 
nor the tariff has had substantial effect on average lumber 
prices.””** 

The facts in the case may warrant this conclusion but neither 
facts cited nor reasoning followed makes clear that result. It is 
as though to reach this conclusion the argument, with missing 
links supplied, ran thus: Taxes under certain conditions consti- 
tute a menace to the timber owner’s speculative profits, thus 
accelerating cutting; taxes under those conditions have been im- 
posed (not proven) ; therefore, timber cutting has been accelerated 
thereby. But timber cutting has little effect on lumber supply 
or lumber prices (not positively affirmed here but held elsewhere) ; 
therefore, the taxation of timber has had no “substantial effect on 
average lumber prices.” Or, the argument may be supposed to 
run thus: Taxes have not been such as to imperil speculative 
profits (the converse seems to be affirmed) ; therefore, timber cut- 
ting has not been accelerated thereby; and, therefore, even though 
timber cutting should affect lumber supply and lumber prices 
(not admitted elsewhere in the study), taxes as actually laid have 
had no such effect. 

It is an almost universal complaint of lumbermen and a com- 
plaint of many forest service experts that unequal and burden- 
some timber taxation generally exists and is a powerful price 
depressor through limitation to withholding. But before this 
conclusion is drawn it is incumbent on the one drawing it to show 
either that these taxes are so heavy, even though constant, that 
together with interest they menace an uncertain future increment 
rendering the holding less profitable than immediate cutting, or 
that taxes now moderate but growing heavier may together with 
interest exceed a fairly certain future increment. If uncertainty 
as to both future taxes and future increment can be shown to 
exist with probable increase of taxes and decrease of increment 


36 Compton, op. cit., p. 129 
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an incentive to accelerated cutting is reasonably established. And 
before the opposite conclusion is reached, such as is drawn by the 
study, it is incumbent that the opposite showing be made. 

If this complaint of the lumberman is borne out by facts which 
show that taxation is, in the judgment of the timber owner, en- 
dangering the increment over other fixed charges thus accelerating 
the cutting of timber and depressing the price of lumber, and 
if such taxation is largely peculiar to the industry, then, as in 
the case of lumber substitutes, the rise in lumber prices due to 
peculiar price-advancing influences is greater than the study’s 
graphic comparison of lumber and general price curves would dis- 
close, and leaves something to be explained; but if not, taxation 
has no place in the discussion of a relative rise in lumber prices, 
except as is competent to show that its burden and effect are not 
unusual or different. 

Second, the government (largely the federal) holds the title 
to about 629 billion feet, more than one fifth of the total standing 
timber*’—a concentration of ownership, even after allowing for 
differences of quality and accessibility, many times that of the 
largest single private interest. The policy of the federal govern- 
ment today is to retain title to its timber land set apart as na- 
tional forests, disposing of the timber, if at all, by sale for cut- 
ting within a stipulated future time. The average annual sales 
from the national forests for the five-year period, 1909-1913, 
amounted to less than one fifth of one per cent of the stand, 
whereas the average annual cut from all other standing timber 
for the same period was almost two per cent.** The government 
not only is the largest single holder but sells its timber for cutting 
at the rate of only one tenth of that of the average private holder 
and much less than one tenth of that of the average small holder— 
a degree of withholding which exerts an upward influence on 
lumber and stumpage prices exceeding that of the largest of pri- 
vate interests. Yet it is asserted by the study that the govern- 
ment’s policy with respect to the sale of its timber constitutes 
“a check to any indefinite increase in the prices of stumpage.’””” 
The relatively small amounts of timber offered for sale, even 


37 The Lumber Industry, Part I, 1913, p. 65. 539 billion feet are in national 
forests. 

88 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1914, pp. 156, 161, 162. Data 
from reports of the Bureau of Census and the Forest Service. 

89 Compton, op. cit., note, p. 62. 
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though the minimum price is set at a low point, can have little 
deterrent effect on general lumber prices. The government’s 


heavy ownership may be regarded as potentially a menace to 
future private monopoly, yet ufctrtainty as. te its! fugure policy 
respecting its own holdings only adds to the speculative element 
in private holdings. 

If the lumber industry during the years immediately prior to 
the Great War was suffering more from excessive competition, 
overproduction, and business losses than was the average industry 
(as has been stoutly affirmed by its representatives before the 
Federal Trade Commission),*° it appears not at all unlikely that 
its distress was due to private timber speculation. Herein also 
lies the explanation, in part, of rising and unstable prices to the 
consumer of lumber, contradictory as these statements may at first 
appear. Miscalculations respecting future conditions in the lum- 
ber market, unwarrantably high subjective valuations on timber, 
large withholding, high market prices of both timber and lumber, 
an unloading of timber at high prices on the lumberman who is 
buying for a long-time period—such is the train of circumstance 
which may set off a mine of trouble. The demand for lumber is 
unusually elastic, quickly responding to changes in both price 
and industrial conditions. If subjective valuations have raised 
market prices unduly high or disturbance in the industrial 
mechanism has produced uncertainty, curtailment of demand fol- 
lows. With ability to meet his carrying charges and with faith 
in the future the lumberman could be expected to keep his current 
lumber cut within an amount he could profitably sell, thereby 
insuring considerable elasticity of total lumber supply and rela- 
tively small variations of price. But inability to carry fixed 
charges under both curtailment of individual output and probable 
lower prices, and fear that the future holds nothing better in 
store, cause the lumberman to continue output undiminished, mar- 
keting even at a present loss as preferable to greater subsequent 
loss. True, a great many timber owners are holding their tim- 
ber in the expectation of ultimate profit if they can but weather 
the industrial storm. But either their faith in the future or their 
financial ability is not equal to the additional burden of carrying 
the timber of the owner forced to liquidate; or, more probably, the 
profitableness of overseeing and developing widely scattered small 
tracts under one management appears too uncertain. 


40 Hearings at Chicago, Spokane, and Tacoma, 1915. 
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It is inconceivable that prices should hold up in the face of 
a declining demand at the old price, supply remaining constant or 
increasing. A break in prices only accentuates the lumberman’s 
haste to liquidate before irretrievable loss overtakes him, and thus 
ensue to the industry as a whole cumulative disastrous effects. 
The relative increase of price paid by the consumer of lumber 
has gone into the pockets not of the one who is playing the double 
role of manufacturer and speculator but of the original timber 
holder. If a break in lumber prices occurs it is at the expense 
largely of the lumberman, not as a manufacturer, but in his char- 
acter of timber speculator. In any case, much of the fluctuation 
in lumber prices and most of the uncertainty respecting the lum- 
berman’s profit are properly charged to the timber owning and 


carrying function and not to the sawing and manufacturing 


operations. 
Greorce A. STEPHENS. 
University of Nebraska. 
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MARKETING FUNCTIONS AND MERCANTILE 
ORGANIZATION 


The services that must be performed in getting commodities 
from producer to consumer are usually called the “functions of 
middlemen”; in the title of this paper they are referred to as 
“marketing functions” because they are not always performed 
by middlemen, but often to a greater or less extent by the pro- 
ducers themselves. When a manufacturer performs practically 
all of them, as, for example, when he sells through his own retail 
stores, it might be said that he is his own middleman; but the term 
“middleman” commonly means an independent merchant, rather 
than a part of the manufacturer’s selling organization. It is 
therefore helpful to think of “marketing functions,” rather than 
“the functions of middlemen” because these functions are not 
necessarily performed by what we ordinarily term middlemen. It 
should also be noted that the final consumer generally performs 
part of the marketing functions. 

One reason why many people believe that the cost of marketing 
might be reduced by the “elimination of middlemen” is their failure 
to realize that this does not mean the elimination of marketing 
functions—which still have to be performed. Furthermore, many 
who do realize that there are functions to be performed, do not 
appreciate their complexity, or the difficulty and expense involved 
in performing them. Therefore, a classification of marketing 
functions is absolutely fundamental to a study of and an under- 
standing of the marketing machinery. Although these functions 
have been described to a certain extent by other writers,’ it seems 
worth while not only to reach as fundamental and significant a 
classification as possible, but to describe them in a way that will 
couple them up with the actual organization of the marketing 
process. Such is the object of this paper. 

The services performed in the marketing process, including 
practically every item in the detailed expense account of a mer- 
chant or of the selling organization of a manufacturer, can be 
classified under one of the following heads: (1) assembling; (2) 
storing; (3) assumption of risks; (4) financing; (5) rearrange- 


1The writer wishes especially to acknowledge the help derived from A. W. 
Shaw’s Some Problems in Market Distribution. The reader will recognize 
frequent indebtedness to this source. 
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ment; (6) selling; and (7) transportation. The only important 
exception to this classification is the expense connected with ac- 
counting and office management, or what Shaw calls “the facili- 
tating activities” of a business. But these are purely incidental to 
the primary functions enumerated above, and may properly be 
considered as assignable to, or incurred in connection with, their 
performance. 


I. Assembling. 


When communities were self-sufficing, there was no need of col- 
lecting or gathering commodities from distant places. But with 
the development of territorial specialization both in agriculture 
and manufacturing, the assembling of commodities from various 
places became a more or less difficult function to perform. The 
term “assembling,” as used here, does not mean the actual physical 
transportation of commodities from one place to another, but 
rather the seeking out of sources, the making of business connec- 
tions whereby commodities may be bought, and the study of mar- 
ket conditions so that they may be bought at the lowest price 
possible. 

Assembling therefore involves all the services connected with 
buying. Many wholesale houses assemble goods from different 
parts of the country—even from all corners of the earth. They 
have their specialized buyers, who not only go to trade and 
manufacturing centers to buy goods, but who have to make a con- 
stant and continuous study of market conditions, sources of pro- 
ducts, qualities, grades, styles, etc. Many large houses maintain 
permanent buying offices in market centers, as, for example, 
the dry-goods wholesalers of Chicago, who maintain buying offices 
in New York. It is a common practice for wholesalers and even 
large retailers to send buyers abroad, and some, as Marshall Field 
and Company, even maintain permanent buying offices in several 
foreign cities. But the assembling from foreign countries is 
largely performed by a specialized group of merchants known as 
importers. 

Sometimes the buying function is so difficult and expensive to 
perform that jobbers employ independent purchasing agents in 
distant markets, who buy in larger lots than individual jobbers 
can handle, who have a more expert knowledge of market con- 
ditions and prices, and who keep their clients informed from week 
to week on these matters. This is common in the hardware trade. 
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Department stores do not rely on jobbers to assemble goods for 
them. They buy largely from manufacturers, which involves 
sending buyers to eastern markets; and some of the largest stores, 
especially in the East, maintain permanent buying headquarters 
in New York. But the majority of department stores cannot 


afford such ey sive buying organizations, and although they 


send their buyers to New York, they employ either “resident 


buyers” or their own codperative buying syndicates to keep them 
in touch with market conditions, tell them where they can buy 
to best advantage, execute “fill-in” orders, and to provide desk 
space for their buyers when they are visiting New York. 

Not many years ago, it was the practice of country merchants to 
visit large cities perhaps twice a year to order a sufficient supply 
of goods for the season. ‘This was a cumbersome and costly 
method of assembling: it involved loss of time, poor selection of 
goods, purchasing t iarge a stock at a time, and unsatisfactory 
credit conditions The assembling function for country mer- 
chants is now taken over very largely by jobbers. 

Many other examples might be given of the importance and 
difficulties connected with assembling. It is one of the principal 
functions of wholesale produce dealers and commission merchants, 
who send solicitors into the producing regions to make business 
connections, who assemble first from one part of the country and 
then from another as crops mature in different climates, and who 
make a continuous study of crop and weather conditions. Brokers 
often help in the assembling function, in connection with both 
agricultural and manufactured products, although they more 
commonly represent the seller than the buyer. 


IT. Storing. 


Storing, in its broa ise, means the holding of stocks of goods 
at convenient points. It involves expense for warehouse or stor- 
age fees, store space, and interest on capital employed. Producers 
have to perform the storage function to a certain extent, but they 
shift it as much as possible to middlemen. Manufacturers prefer 
to manufacture “on order,” so that they may deliver the finished 
goods as fast as they are turned out; but many have to manufac- 
ture “for stock,’ thereby keeping capital tied up in finished goods 
on hand. When manufacturers sell direct to retail stores, or to 
consumers through their own retail stores, they have to keep a large 
stock of finished goods on hand, not only at factory, but often at 
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convenient places throughout the country, thus assuming the ex- 
pense of performing the storing function, instead of shifting it to 
middlemen. 

Retailers perform this function by keeping the shelves of their 
stores filled with goods. The tendency is for middlemen to reduce 
it as much as possible by purchasing goods in small quantities and 
very frequently ; because small stock in proportion to sales means 
faster turnover and larger net profits. This tendency is especially 
noticeable among retailers, who shift the storing expense as much 
as possible to jobbers. Jobbers in turn always have warehouses 


with complete stocks, and the fact that retailers are buying in 


smaller and smaller quantities, but more frequently, accounts 
largely for the development of small jobbing centers, as in the 
grocery trade, and for the establishment of branch houses by large 
jobbers, as in the hardware trade. In other words, the jobber 
needs to be as near the retailer as possible, so as to supply his 
wants with a minimum of delay. The jobber also desires to order 
from the manufacturer as little as possible at a time, and this has 
the tendency of forcing manufacturers to carry a stock of finished 
goods. About the only middlemen who perform practically no 
storage function are brokers, manufacturers’ agents, and pur- 
chasing agents. 

The storing function is so difficult and expensive to perform in 
some cases that it is taken over by a specializing set of ware- 
housemen. General warehouses are found in all large cities, and 
in them all conceivable commodities are held. A sugar refiner on 
the Atlantic Coast, for example, needs to keep supplies of sugar 
on hand at large distributing centers throughout the country, and 
he has the choice of building and maintaining his own warehouses 
or renting space in public warehouses. He finds it cheaper to 
pursue the latter course. The large meat-packers, on the other 
hand, find it to their advantage to maintain their own warehouses, 
partly because they require a specialized service and equipment 
not furnished by ordinary warehouses, and partly because they 
do business in large volume. Agricultural products, which are 
seasonal in character, demand special forms of storage facilities, 
usually furnished by independent warehousemen. Cases in point 
are grain elevators, cotton warehouses, and tobacco warehouses. 
And when the element of preservation enters in, cold storage houses 
are required. The storage function has to be performed all along 
the line, from producer to consumer. Even the consumer, when he 
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buys goods in large quantities, performs part of the marketing 
function of storage; but the tendency has been for the consumer 
to shift this function back more and more to middlemen, 


III. The assumption of risks. 


Inasmuch as commission merchants, brokers, and agents do not 
take title to goods, they assume very few of the merchandising 
risks; but practically every other middleman, as well as_ the 
manufacturer, especially when he produces for stock, has to con- 
sider the element of risk. The principal kinds of merchandising 
risks may be enumerated as follows: (1) price fluctuation, (2) 
destruction by fire, (3) deterioration in quality, (4) style changes, 
and (5) financial risks. 

Perhaps the most important risk is that of price fluctuation; 
but its importance varies for different commodities. Branded and 
advertised articles are relatively stable in price, though during 
war times they too suffer somewhat from price changes. The 
risk of price fluctuation is greater to wholesalers than to retailers 
because of the smaller margins on which the former carry on 
business. Many articles handled by wholesale grocers, such as 
flour and sugar, fluctuate in price very frequently and are handled 
on extremely small margins, and the merchandising risk accordingly 
becomes great. When one buys or sells with the idea of making a 
profit from mere price fluctuations, he becomes a speculator. In 
this sense wholesale grocers often speculate in flour and sugar and 
some other commodities, and oftentimes a large part of their net 
profits (or losses) is due to this feature of their activities. In 
the case of a few raw products—wheat, corn, oats, flaxseed, cotton, 
sugar, and coffee—price changes are frequent, merchandising 
risks are great, and speculation becomes aa important factor. 
Much of the merchandising risk is shifted through the hedging 
process to professional speculators, a specialized class of risk: 
assumers. 

The risk of destruction by fire is largely shifted to insurance 
companies. Deterioration in quality is a danger affecting prin- 
cipally perishable articles, but to some extent is also a risk factor 
for general merchandise, which may become shopworn. Many 
articles need special facilities for their handling—warm rooms, 
dry rooms, refrigerated rooms, etc.; and the storage houses, as 
well as the railroads, help in the prevention of deterioration. 
Style changes in manufactured goods are analogous to perish- 
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ability of farm products. They constitute an important risk 
factor in men’s and women’s wear, especially the latter; and the 
frequency of style changes appears to be increasing, as exemplified 
recently in eye glasses and women’s footwear. Financial risk ap- 
pears in loss from uncollectible accounts, but may be largely over- 
come by the maintenance of credit departments. Financial risk is 
also involved in the other forms of financing described below. 


IV. Financing. 


As explained by Shaw, middlemen were formerly merchandise 
bankers. This function has been largely taken over by banks, 
which in this sense are middlemen of a specialized kind. And yet 
we should not lose sight of the fact that middlemen still perform 
extremely important financing functions, and in a variety of 
ways. Perhaps the most important is the granting of credit— 
retailers to consumers, jobbers to retailers, and sometimes manu- 
facturers to jobbers. In many cases, however, the manufacturer 
has to be financed: as in the cotton trade, where commission 
houses make advances or endorse the mill’s paper; or in the silk 
trade, where raw silk dealers furnish the raw material on six-months’ 
time. Furthermore, manufacturers are commonly financed by 
being allowed to draw drafts on day of shipment, a method also 
common in financing shippers of farm products. 

The financing function involves the tying up of capital, with 
resulting interest charges, also a line of credit with banks and the 
expenses connected with accounts and collections. On the whole, 
the brunt of the financing burden is borne by the wholesale trades, 
or sometimes by commission merchants. Retailers and consumers 
are generally weak so far as accumulation of capital is concerned, 
and on the other end of the marketing chain, manufacturers gen- 
erally find it difficult to finance their own undertakings; so that the 
financing function of the wholesale intermediaries commonly ex- 
tends in both directions. This is especially true in the marketing 
of farm products. Furthermore, the wholesalers, because they 
are located in trade centers and have quick assets, are the ones 
who are in the best position to obtain credit from banks. 


V. Rearrangement. 


Rearrangement of commodities involves sorting, grading, break- 
ing up large quantities into small units, packing, ete. This is 
one of the principal functions performed by many merchants in 
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raw materials. Wool dealers, for example, in addition to their 
assembling and financing functions, are practically indispensable 
to manufacturers on account of the fact that they are important 
as graders and classifiers, and stand ready to furnish the par- 
ticular quality of wool desired at any time. In the farm-products 
trade, sorting and grading are of supreme importance; further; 


be split up into small quantities, according to the demands of 
individual retailers. This function is important even in the 
marketing of standardized and non-perishable commodities ; whole- 
salers often receive goods in bulk, and have to weigh them out and 
package them. Goods that are already packaged when they reach 
wholesalers are usually put up in cases or cartons, but owing to 
the tendency among retailers to buy in smaller quantities, cases 
have to be broken open, goods in one third or one sixth of a dozen 
lots collected from the different cases, and repacked for shipment. 
This is becoming a serious problem in the drug trade, for example, 
where each retailer has to handle such a large variety of pro- 
prietary medicines. A wholesale grocer receatly told the writer 
that his “broken-package room,” was “the most expensive room 
in the building.” Some wholesalers charge their retail customers 
higher prices for broken-package or broken-case lots. Even re- 
tailers have the function of rearrangement to perform to a certain 
extent. They have to weigh out sugar, coffee, nails, wire, etc., 
and measure and cut cloth; then they have to wrap for presentation 
to customers. Thus it is seen that breaking up large quantities 
into smaller units, sorting out according to quality, and packing 
and wrapping are functions that have to be performed by middle- 
men all along the line. 


VI. Selling. 


Selling is the most important of the marketing functions, as 
well as the most costly one to perform. Salaries of salesmen 
(plus traveling expenses in many cases) constitute generally the 
most important single item in a merchant’s expense account. Sell- 
ing involves both creating a demand for the goods and getting the 
goods into the hands of the purchaser. Though both of these 
phases of selling are performed largely by personal salesmen, de- 
mand creation is being accomplished more and more by means of 
advertising. Advertising is used either because it is the only 
possible way of creating a large consumer demand, or because it is 
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the cheapest way of arousing such a demand. When a manufac- 
turer advertises, he turns over the actual work of preparing copy, 
selecting mediums, ete., to another functional specialist—the 
advertising agency. 

It is still necessary for most manufacturers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers to employ personal salesmen, but because of the great ex- 
pense attached to this method, it is only natural that many of 
the important recent attempts to reduce merchandising costs should 
have been along the line of eliminating salesmen’s salaries as much 
as possible. The mail-order houses, both wholesale and retail, 
do away with salesmen altogether; local buying syndicates among 
retail druggists effect their principal saving by substituting the 
telephone for salesmen; the slot-machine does away with salesmen, 
and the slot-machine type of retail store, like fhe Horn and Hard- 
art restaurants and the “all-package” grocery stores, seems to 
he gaining ground. 

The employment of salesmen involves the maintenance of a 
sales organization (sometimes an extensive one), the determina- 
tion of the best way to pay salesmen, their selection and training, 
the control of their traveling expenses, the use of samples, etc., al! 


of which means expense to the manufacturer or middleman per 
forming the selling function. 


VII. Transportation. 


As explained by Shaw, merchandise middlemen formerly at- 
tended to the actual carriage of goods from one place to another 
more than they do now; but this function has been largely taken 
over by railroads and other transportation agencies that are spe- 
cialized middlemen in this field. Transportation, however, is still 
an important function of merchants. Wholesalers and retailers 
frequently use their own trucks for hauling goods from freigh| 
stations to their stores, though more commonly drayage companies 
are employed. 

The principal transportation function still performed by mer 
chandise middlemen is that of delivering goods from store to 
customer. Delivery expenses form a considerable item for mos! 
jobbers and retailers, as well as for manufacturers who sell direct 
to the retail trade. For such middlemen as milk distributors, the 
delivery function becomes an exceedingly expensive one to per 
form. Some department stores and grocery stores carry their 
delivery services to an almost absurd degree—a situation brought 
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about by the unreasonable demands of shoppers and by keen com- 
petition among the stores for business. 

‘There appears to be a tendency in some directions to curtail 
delivery expense by asking customers to take goods home with them, 
by making only a certain number of deliveries per day, or even per 
week, and by giving a special discount to customers who carry 
goods home. Many stores save by making no deliveries at all. 
‘The carriage of goods from store to consumer’s residence has to 
be performed, and it is simply a question whether the consumer is 
willing to perform this function, or pay to have it performed for 
him. The five-and-ten-cent stores deliver only purchases ex- 
ceeding a certain minimum value. In some cases retail stores 
located in the same city turn over the delivery function to special- 
ized delivery companies, or even have their own coéperative deliv- 
ery companies, thus eliminating wastes due to duplication of equip- 
ment, and to covering and re-covering of the same territory. 


As already stated, a clear conception of the marketing func- 
tions is fundamental to a proper understanding of the mercantile 
structure. ‘The splitting up of the marketing process among 
successive middlemen is merely a case of specialization in marketing 
functions. The organization of any trade is characterized by the 
extent to which the functions are divided among several middlemen 
or are “integrated” in the hands of few middlemen or in the hands 
of the producer himself, just as any industry is characterized by 
the extent to which the “manufacturing functions” are specialized 
among several independent plants, or are integrated or con- 
solidated in one plant or under one ownership. The tendency in 
modern merchandising appears to be for the manufacturer to 
assume more and more of the marketing functions, and_ the 
problem of how far he should go in this matter is one that is 
bothering many a manufacturer today. In some cases, the 
manufacturer performs practically none of the marketing func- 
tions; he employs a commission merchant (as in the textile trade), 
a “manufacturer’s agent” (as in the hardware trade), or a broker 
(as in the sugar trade). He then needs no sales organization, not 
even for reaching jobbers. The agency that he employs becomes 
the equivalent of the manufacturer’s selling organization; and 
when a manufacturer uses this method it is for the simple reason 
that such an agency can perform the marketing functions more 
cheaply than he himself can perform them, which is especially true 
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of small manufacturers who make a single product or small variety 
of products. The selling agent effects his principal economies 
by handling the outputs of several mills, and thereby reducing 
the selling cost per unit of goods sold. 

Most manufacturers employ no intermediary in reaching job- 
bers, but go to them direct. This requires the manufacturer to 
maintain a sales organization, to employ salesmen, to assume mer- 
chandising risks, ete. In the textile trades, the American Woolen 
Company and some of the largest cotton mills “‘sell direct,” which 
means that they sell direct to jobbers and the “cutting-up trade,” 
rather than direct to retailers. Selling direct to jobbers usually 
requires relatively few salesmen, for goods are sold in large units, 
and the manufacturer has relatively few customers, all of whom 
are “good pay.” It enables the manufacturer to manufacture 
largely “on order” rather than “for stock,” hence reducing the 
storage function. 

Other manufacturers assume still more of the marketing func- 
tions and “do their own jobbing,” thereby selling direct to the 
retail trade. Such an undertaking demands an extensive and ex- 
pensive selling organization, a very large number of salesmen (to 
perform the selling function), frequently the establishment of 
branch offices dealing with and giving credit to thousands of 
retailers who are “slow pay” (financing and risk functions), the 
manufacture of goods for stock (storage function), and some- 
times the delivery of goods to retailers (as is done by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company). Well may a manufacturer hesitate 
before he undertakes to develop the organization and assume the 
expense of performing these functions. Many a manufacturer 
has thought it over, and decided that the jobber can do these 
things for him more cheaply than he can do them himself. 

Although the writer has no intention of discussing in this 
place the reasons for the tendency of manufacturers in some 
lines to assume these marketing functions, it should perhaps be 
noted that other considerations than mere cheapness or economy 
in marketing are often the controlling motives—such as better 
pushing of advertised goods, control of resale prices, etc. In 
fact, it is a question whether goods marketed direct to retailers 
by manufacturers are done so any more cheaply than if they were 
sent through the hands of jobbers; probably the contrary is true 
in many instances. At least, when goods are marketed in this 
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way, they usually do not reach retailers at any lower price than 
when they go through jobbers—except in the case of very large 
retailers who buy in “jobbing quantities.” 


It is needless to carry this analysis further and to show how the 
manufacturer assumes even more of the marketing functions when 
he sells to consumers through his own retail stores. What has 
already been said is perhaps rather obvious, but it illustrates th 
value of thinking of these questions of commercial organization 
in terms of the marketing functions. It may not be amiss to call 
attention to the fact that while the manufacturer has tended to 

} 


4 


assume more of these functions, the consumer, on the other hand, 
has tended to perform fewer of them. He (or rather she) goes to 
market for foodstuffs less frequently and dislikes to carry goods 
home with her. Furthermore, she either dislikes or is unable to 
perform the storing function, and hence buys supplies from day to 
day. When she goes shopping for clothing and household gooxs 
she is performing the “assembling” function, but the department 
store has helped her out in this particular by “assembling” all 
manner of goods under one roof. 

As the writer began his studies of marketing in the field of 
agricultural products and has since extended his investigations to 
include manufactured products, he has been particularly interested 
in comparing the methods of marketing these two general classes 
of products. ‘There are many noticeable differences, including the 
following: ‘There is a greater diversity of methods in the market- 
ing of manufactured products; exchanges play a more important 
part in the farm products trade; farm products are more com- 
monly sold at auction than manufactured goods; and the whole- 
sale trade in manufactured goods is concentrated in fewer houses. 
which do a greater average volume of business and which cover 
wider territories. 

But the most interesting difference lies in the fact that there is 
greater functional specialization in marketing farm products than 
in marketing manufactured products: in other words, that farm 
products pass through the hands of a greater number of successive 
middlemen. Furthermore, there is a distinct tendency in the selling 
of manufactured products toward the “elimination of middlemen,” 
or rather toward the taking over of the marketing functions by pro- 
ducers—a tendency that is not apparent in the handling of farm 
products. In the farm products trade, for example, there is usu- 
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ally a country shipper—a middleman that has no counterpart in 
the manufactured goods trade. Also the wholesale distribution of 
farm products is commonly divided between two agents—the whole- 
sale receiver or commission merchant, who assembles large quanti- 
ties from various and far-away localities; and the jobber, who 
sells in small quantities to hundreds of retailers. In the wholesale 
trade in manufactured products there is no such important division 
between two functional specialists, although the commission house, 
manufacturer’s agent, and broker, described above, sometimes ap- 
pear between manufacturer and wholesaler. 

What are the reasons for the greater functional specialization 
in marketing farm products? In answering this question one is 
helped by referring again to the marketing functions. In general, 
it may be said that these functions are harder to perform in the 
case of farm products, and the more difficult they are to perform, 
the greater need of specialization. The risk in farm products is 
greater because they are perishable and because their prices are 
more fluctuating; they are produced seasonally, and hence the 
storage function becomes more important; they are not so well 
standardized, and hence the sorting, grading, and packing (or re- 
arrangement function) is more difficult to perform; the producing 
unit (the individual farm) is much smaller than for manufactured 
products, which means that the assembling function has to be per- 
formed by a country shipper, or sometimes by a codperative ship- 
ping association. The fact that farm products mature first in one 
section of the country and then in another, also complicates the 
assembling function for wholesale dealers. Farm products are sold 
through a larger number of retail outlets than are most manufac- 
tured goods, and hence the selling function is more difficult. With- 
out going into detail, the division of the wholesale trade between 
two successive middlemen can be explained only in terms of func- 
tions performed; in this case it will be found that the wholesale 
receiver or commission merchant specializes in the assembling, 
storing, and financing functions, and that the jobber specializes in 
sorting, selling, and delivery. The risk function is divided between 
the two, except in the case of commission merchants, who do not 
take title to the goods, and who shift the risks largely to country 
shippers. 

In closing, it may be mentioned that one other feature of this 
classification of marketing functions is its value to the scientific 
student of marketing subjects in performing his research work or 
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trade investigations. With these functions in mind, he can ap- 


proach practically any kind of dealer or trader and ask a fairly 
intelligent and comprehensive set of questions without knowing 
much of anything about the trade. For example, suppose one 
wishes to study flour brokers. Begin with the assembling function, 
and ask: For what class of mills do you sell flour? Where are 
they located? For how many mills do you sell? Under what ar- 
rangement do you handle flour for your principals? etc. Then 
take up the storage function, and ask: Do you keep flour on 
hand for your principals? If so, is it kept in a public warehouse? 
Who pays storage fees? Why and how long is it kept on hand? 
etc. By going through the list in this way, and by having a cer- 
tain amount of merchandising knowledge which makes one answer 
suggest another question, an investigator can find out practically 
everything he needs to know of the functions of any class of 
traders. 
L. D. H. Wevp. 
Sheffield Scien 
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REAL WAGES IN RECENT YEARS’ 


Those who are inclined to argue that the real wages index num- 
bers of the Bureau of Labor report* of July, 1908, furnish grounds 
for optimism on the part of the laborer (and there were and possibly 
still are many such) have a worthy opponent in Dr. I. M. Rubinow. 
Eliminating the fluctuations by use of the moving average,’ this 
writer, in the American Economic Review for December, 1914, 
shows that in the trend of the series there is little encouragement 
to be found for the laborer. Dr. Rubinow is not willing to stop 
here, however. ‘Taking advantage of certain later data, he has 
computed a series of index numbers purporting to show the trend 
of real wages from 1890 to 1912. In attempting this task he had 
certain difficulties to face. In the first place, the Bureau of Labor 
in 1908 ceased publishing information concerning either retail 
prices or wages. And it was not until 1912 (Bulletin No. 105) 
that a continuation was made of the study of these matters. For 
certain reasons when this work was continued the retail prices of 
only 15 articles of food from some 39 of the more important cities 
(instead of 30 articles from 68 localities as had been the case with 


the old series) were studied. An index, however, representing the 
price of these 15 articles running over the period 1890-1912 was 
constructed. Changes were also made in the form of presentation 


1A critique of Dr. I. M. Rubinow’s article on “The Recent Trend of Real 
Wages,” published in the American Economic Review, vol. IV (December, 
1914), p. 791. 


2 Bulletin No. 77. The series is as follows: 


Year 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


8Series known as the moving average is as follows: 
Five-year period Five-year period 
1890-1894 
1891-1895 1898-1902 
1892-1896 1899-1903 
1893-1897 \ 1900-1904 
1901-1905 
1902-1906 
1903-1907 


Year Index Index 
Index 
' 
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of the wage data, no index running over the whole period with the 
average of 1890-1899 as a base being computed. Fortunately 
enough information was given to enable Dr. Rubinow to construct 
such an index.* Using these figures in conjunction with the new 
index numbers of the retail prices, he computes a series represent- 
ing real wages over the period 1890-1912. ‘Table 1, taken from 
his article,® brings his figures together. Chart I, accompanying 
it, presents graphically his findings. 


TAR Rreat Wacrs, 1890-1912.1 


Purchasing power Ineas- 
ured by retail prices of food 
Hourly Weekly 
wage wage 


1843 
1897 
1894 


1900 


1906 
1908 
1910 
191] 
1912 


1 Taken from page 811 of Dr. Rubin 


These figures even more than the ones previously computed by 
the Bureau of Labor offer the wage-earner small cause for re- 
joicing. And yet the data from which these figures are computed 
leave, we are forced to admit, much to be desired. No one, per- 
haps, more than Dr. Rubinow himself realizes the need of caution 


4For detailed information as to method of procedure see AMERICAN 
Economic Review, vol. IV, pp. 793-817. 
5P. 
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~ Chart Z 


Frelalive Purchasing Power 
of Wages /890-/9/2 
s Measured by Felail Prices of Food 


[Fores lohen from TABLE r] 
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in drawing conclusions from data so limited. He warns us 
follows 


Before these sweeping conclusions may be accepted, their general 
trustworthiness should be carefully scrutinized. It will be argued 
with justice that they are based upon an indifferent assortment of statis- 
tical data. Even up to 1907 the “index of real wages” derived from 
the above table is much more gloomy than the official index published 
in Bulletin 77 for the last time. . 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine the table’ critically com- 
paring it column by column with the similar table published in Bulletin 
77 (p. 7). Such an examination will show that the index of “hours 
of labor,” although independently computed here, is practically iden- 
tical with the official index (in 1907, 95.1 against 95.0). The same is 
true of the index of wages per hour (129.3 as against 128.8 in 1907); 
and as a result the derivative indexes of “full time weekly wages” are 
not very far apart (in 1907, 123.0 against 122.4). 

The real difference is found in the “retail prices of food” (in 1907, 
125.9 against 120.6 in the old index). This difference, however, it 
will be remembered, has not been introduced by the writer. It is the 
new “official” index of Bulletin 105 as compared with the old “‘official” 
index of Bulletin 77. 


And he also says 
6P. 812. 


7See Table I, p. 320. 
sP. 801. 
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It is possible that the omitted articles® are those which have not 
risen in price quite as violently as some of those retained. The prices 
of coffee, tea, molasses, rice, prunes, salt beef or pork, etc., have surely 
not been so sensitive to price increase as were sirloin steak, pork chops, 
or strictly fresh eggs. It may be questioned how far any changes in 
the price of such luxuries as sirloin steak, pork chops, and eggs 
“strictly fresh,” would affect the status of the wage-worker’s family. 
From this point of view the earlier figures would appear to be some- 
what more reliable, yet we have the official statement of the bureau 
(Bulletin 105, p. 6) that “these fifteen articles represent approximately 
two thirds of the expenditures for food by the average workingman’s 
family.” 

The present writer, therefore, no more desires to make, than he 
feels prepared to sustain, a sweeping condemnation of Dr. Rubi- 
now’s study. He has only praise for the work. The importance 
and timeliness of Dr. Rubinow’s subject, and the shadow of suspi- 
cion cast upon his results by their difference from the old series, 
prompts the desire, however, to “scrutinize carefully the general 
trustworthiness of the figures.” The preparation of his wage 
index, though accomplished by combining what would seem rather 
heterogeneous material, was by him step by step carefully scru- 
tinized and cautiously done, and, on the whole, would seem above 
serious criticism. The credibility of the series is also greatly 
enhanced by its close correspondence with the older index.’® It 
appears reasonably probable, therefore, that the wage figures are 
fairly representative. 

With the relative prices of food, however, the situation is some- 
what different. Here not only have we a very limited list of 


®(a) Articles quoted up to 1907, and also for 1907-1913: 


1 Sugar, granulated 6 Lard, pure 11 Sirloin steak 

2 Wheat flour 7 Corn meal 12 Ham, smoked 

S$ Butter, creamery 8 Eggs, strictly fresh 13 Pork chops 

4 Milk, fresh 9 Hens 14 Bacon, smoked 

5 Rib roast 10 Round steak 15 Potatoes, Irish 
(b) Articles quoted up to 1907, but omitted for 1907-1913: 

1 Coffee 6 Molasses 11 Prunes 

2 Tea 7 Beef, salt 12 Fish, salt 

3 Veal 8 Beans, dry 13 Mutton 

4 Vinegar 9 Pork, salt 14 Apples, evaporated 

5 Bread, wheat 10 Fish, fresh 15 Rice 


10T am aware of the criticism that can with truth be made that the figures 
are “full time” wages, and thus cannot be taken as a measure of actual 
income of the wage-earner who may not be able to find full time em- 
ployment. Yet in the absence of figures with regard to unemployment, the 
study of the full time wage may be recognized as worth while. 


| 
| 
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articles included—a fact in itself justifying some skepticism as to 
the representativeness of the material—but our suspicions are also 
aroused by the knowledge that the new index covering the 15 
articles by no means agrees with the older list covering 30. Is 
there no way by which we may test the trustworthiness of this 
new series? A comparative study of the two index series may throw 
some light on the subject. Proceeding, let us first discover, if 
we may, why the two series differ. Since the two are based on the 
same price lists, the difference must be due either to the difference 
in metheds of computation” used, or to the fact that the old series 
includes articles which the new one omits. In principle the two 
methods are essentially different, and in general the later method 
is certainly to be preferred. The question confronting us, how- 
ever is, Has the difference in methods given rise in this case to 
substantially different results? 

To recompute the old series using the new method is, of course, 
out of the question. A comparison of the relative price of several 
individual articles as computed by the old and by the new method 
is given in Table 2. Each of these relative prices was made up 
from several quotations. A glance at the table shows that the 
difference in no case is significant. When the variation in methods 
gives rise to no significant differences in the relative prices of the 
individual articles, although in the case of each article the price 
was compounded of numerous samples, it is not likely that any 
serious discrepancy in the series as a whole would be due to method. 
To this evidence add the fact that for a period of eight years 
the old and new series almost coincide, although the differing 
methods apply to the whole period, and it is obvious that we must 
look elsewhere for the cause of the difference in the curves. On 
the other hand, what evidence, other than general impressions re- 
garding prices, have we that the divergence is due to “a one-sided 
selection of articles”? To answer this question I have prepared 
series of indexes** covering the omitted articles (see Table 3). 

11 For the reasons for change in method of computation and the difference 
in the methods see Bulletin No. 156, p. 364. 

12 The series was obtained by striking a simple average of the indexes of 
the 15 omitted articles. In the light of facts presented above anent the 
accuracy of the old and new methods I feel that no serious error has been 
introduced in this computation. It is shown in Bulletin No. 77 that there 
is no significant difference between the weighted and the simple average in 


the old series. I have assumed that the simple average in our case was reason- 
ably accurate. 
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The old series, the new series covering 15 articles, and my own 
series covering the omitted 15 articles have been brought together 
in Table 4 and graphically presented on Chart II. It will be 
readily seen that just at the time (about 1897) when the new 


old one, the series representing th 
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Taste 4.—ComMpanison or THE New Serres, tHe Senics, THE Series 
REPRESENTING THE Omirrep Firreen Anricres. 


New series Old series Series covering the 
(15 articles) (30 articles) omitted 15 articles 


1890 101.9 102.4 102.6 
1891 103.4 103.8 103.4 
1892 101.6 101.9 102.0 
1893 104.1 104.4 103.1 
1894 99.2 99.7 100.8 
1895 97.1 97.8 98.8 
1896 95.2 95.5 96.4 
1897 96.7 96.3 95.9 
1898 99.7 98.7 97.8 
1899 100.8 99.5 99.3 
1900 103.0 101.1 100.7 
1901 108.5 105.2 102.7 
1902 114.6 110.9 106.6 
1903 114.7 110.3 105.9 
1904 116.2 111.7 105.8 
1905 116.4 112.4 107.4 
1906 120.3 115.7 111.3 
1907 125.9 120.6 114.7 
1908 130.1 

1909 137.2 

1910 144.1 

1911 143.0 

1912 154.2 

1913 163.4 


15 omitted articles begins to fall below it, and at about the same 
rate. The evidence, therefore, would appear to be convincing that 


the “one-sided selection of articles” is responsible for the dif- 


ference between the new and old series. 

What, then, are we to say with regard to the representativeness 
of the new series? We have, on the one hand, the statement of 
the Bureau of Labor that “these fifteen articles (included in the 
new series ) represent approximately two thirds of the expenditures 
for food by the average workingman’s family.” We know, on 
the other hand, that the information on which this statement was 
based was gathered in 1901, and in a population so changing in 
composition as is ours, it is at least a question whether the habits 
of living have remained relatively the same over this period of ten 
or more years. It would certainly be strange if the workman’s 
diet remained unchanged when substitutes for the increasingly 
costly articles were to be had at prices that had not risen. But 
even waiving these matters, we should have to face the fact that 
materials representing one third of the food expenditures of 


Year 
i 
| 
— 
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laborers were to be found on the list of “omitted articles.” These 
considerations would seem to lead us almost inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the new series is not an altogether accurate measure 
of the relative prices of the food consumed by laborers. 

If this reasoning be just, it would seem that Dr. Rubinow’s 
results, based as they are upon the newer and more radical series, 
exaggerate somewhat the gloom of the situation. To stop, how- 
ever, with simply a criticism of Dr. Rubinow’s results would ac- 
complish little. Can we not go farther and construct from exist- 
ing data a series which shall be somewhat more representative? 
I think this can be don From 1890 to 1907 we have the old 
series computed by the Bureau of Labor which, in the light of 
the above discove1 d also from the very fact that it represents 
80 articles instead of 15, would seem more representative of the 
facts. But what of the years subsequent to 1907? Turning to 


Chart III we note that the series covering the omitted articles, 


after dropping well below both the others, by 1902 runs a course 
parallel to them as far as we have the data. What general in- 
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Taste 6.—Companison or Revisep Resutts with Dr. Rusrnow’'s. 


Hourly wage Weekly wage 


Rubinow’s Revised Rubinow’s Revised 
series series series series 


98.8 97.9 99.4 98.9 
96.6 96.2 97.5 97.1 
98.7 98.4 99.4 99.1 
97.2 96.9 97.6 97.3 
99.7 99.2 98.9 98.4 
101.5 100.8 102.2 101.4 
105.0 104.7 104.7 104.4 
103.4 102.5 102.9 

101.5 100.1 101.1 

101.9 99.8 101.1 

103.6 100.2 102.1 

101.7 96.8 99.8 

101.0 94.3 98.4 

104.7 97.3 101.8 

104.1 96.0 $9.9 

106.4 98.6 102.1 

106.8 98. 101.9 

107.2 97. 102.0 

103.0 93. 97.3 

98.5 89. 92.9 

96.5 A 90.6 

99.0 92.4 

95.0 88.4 
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formation we have regarding prices would lead us to think that 
coffee, tea, mola , rice, prunes, salt beef or pork, etc., have 
not risen in pric ce 1907 as did sirloin, pork chops, or strictly 
fresh eggs, i. ¢ ut omitted articles surely have not risen 
since 1907 at a greater rate than did the articles on the new list. 
If we are safe in making this guess—that omitted articles have 
not risen at a greater rate—we are afforded a convenient and, | 
think, not inaccurate method of estimating the course of the prices 
of the 30 articles. If the new series and the relative prices of the 
omitted artic] re to continue their parallel course, the series 
representing | 0 articles must keep its intermediate position. 
So by continuing the curve representing the old series in a course 


parallel to that of the new series we should have a pretty close 


estimate of its tru II's \nd, although this curve represents 
no actual data, I am inclined to believe that it is closer to the 
truth than the 1 eries. By extending the curve on Chart II 
and using, in conjunction with Dr. Rubinow’s wage series, the fig- 
ures thus derived, has been possible, in Table 5, to compute an 
index series representing real wages from 1890 to 1912. Table 
6 and Chart III show the recent course of real weekly wages as 
computed by Dr. Rubinow and as I have computed them.” 

It is evident that the results thus obtained do not present so 
gloomy a pictur Dr. Rubinow’s. Nevertheless, it is quite 
clear that, even if we discard altogether the more radical new 
series and depend upon a more conservative series thus obtained, 
there is nothing in the facts—as far as these figures may be taken 
as representative of the facts—which can give the wage-worker 
cause for rejoicing, and that the doctrine so popular in certain 
quarters that while the rich have grown rapidly richer in recent 


years the poor have also ste idily risen in the scale of economic 


welfare, has no foundation in fact. 


F. W. Jones. 


Columbia Uni t 


13 The real hourly wage of my results shows approximately the same diver- 


gences from Dr. Rubinow’s figures as does the real weekly wage. Therefore 
the series have not lotted 
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OPEN PRICE ASSOCIATIONS’ 


Legalized price maintenance has been extensively advocated 
among manufacturers for avoiding the evils of price cutting upon 
identified products by jobbers and retailers. Another widely dif- 
ferent plan for stabilizing prices also of unidentified products 
among manufacturers themselves is being received with increasing 
favor. Although in a number of respects the motives are not the 
same, the chief difference between the two policies lies in the atti- 


tude toward future prices. Price maintenance proposes fixed 


prices for future transactions; the new so-called “open price” 
policy* proposes nothing with respect to prices except that they 
shall be made “intelligently.” Each manufacturer fixes his own 
selling price as he sees fit and changes it when he so desires ; but in 
fixing prices he should have the fullest and most accurate knowl- 
edge of market conditions, of what other firms in the same line are 
doing, in price, in tonnage, stocks, shipments, rebates, discounts, 
and the like.“ The underlying theory is that instability and dis- 
organization of business are due chiefly to ignorance or misinform- 
ation as to actual market conditions and as to costs of manufactur- 


1The data upon open price associations upon which the following article is 
based have been secured from documentary material and from personal inter- 
views and personal correspondence with officers and members of these or- 
ganizations. A small amount of material may be secured from trade journals 
and other sources, to some of which reference is made below. 

2 The terms “open price,” “open price policy,” and “open price association” 
were first given prominence in the year 1912 in a book entitled The New 
Competition, by Arthur Jerome Eddy, a Chicago lawyer. The greater part 
of the work is occupied by a description of present-day competitive 
methods, but it also contains (chs. 9 and 10) a constructive plan for a type 
of association which was designed to eliminate some of the evils and wastes of 
competition. The book has been read by increasing numbers of business men, 
who generally credit Mr. Eddy with originating the plan. Mr. Eddy is at 
present legal counsel for a number of these organizations. 

8 Clark McKercher, in Transactions of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, No. 98, 1915, p. 178. Mr. Eddy defines the “open” prices as “a 
price that is open and aboveboard, that is known both to competitors and 
customers, that is marked wherever practicable in plain figures on every 
article produced, that is accurately printed in every price list issued—a price 
about which there is no secrecy, no evasions, no preferences. In contract 
work it means that every bid made and every modification thereof shall be 
known to every competitor for the order; it means that even the cunning and 
unscrupulous competitor may have this information.” The New Competition, 
p. 110. 
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ing and marketing. Accurate knowledge upon these matters js 
declared to be a sufficient remedy.‘ 


To provide this information most efficiently, coéperation among 


concerns engaged in the same line of business has been found neces- 
sary. Open price associations which adhere strictly to the policy 
aim simply to provide the machinery for the collection and dissem- 
ination of the desired knowledge concerning market conditions. 
They may be described as associations of competitors formed for 
the purpose of improving business conditions through the inter- 
change of information and opinion as to prices and other factors 
relating to business transacted.’ 
ul of Open Price Associations 


The movement toward the formation of open price associations 
has taken hold in all parts of the United States and in widely 
different industries.“ In the textile branch, among the first to 
adopt the plan were about thirty-five of the important finishing 
firms (bleachers, dyers, and printers) who early in 1914 united to 
form the National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics.’ 
Its success has stimulated the formation of similar associations 
among textile manufacturers, such as the Gingham Association, 
formed in the fall of 1915 by the leading gingham mills; and local 
associations of mill owners at Fall River and New Bedford, Mass- 
achusetts.* Knit goods manufacturers have recently united and 
the matter has been actively agitated among white goods bleacher- 
ies, silk goods manufacturers, and among mill owners in Southern 
cotton centers.” Interest in textile circles became so active that 


“Knowledge reg ig bids and prices actually made is all that is neces- 
sary to keep prices at reasonably stable and normal levels.” IJbid., p. 121. 

5In the following, the term “open price association” will be applied to all 
organizations of competitors which have adopted more or less fully open price 
methods. 

6 Estimates as to the numbers of open price associations in operation vary 
so widely—from twenty to “hundreds’—as to be practically worthless. It 
seems that the lower estimate is somewhat too conservative. It is true that 
the number of associations which have adopted the plan in its entirety is not 
large, and of these but few are of national importance. Cf. New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, Nov. 12, 1915. 

t This association was organized in close conformity with the plan proposed 
by Mr. Eddy, who has been its counsel since urganization. 

Cf. Journal of Commerce, Oct. 30, 1915; Feb. 29, 1916; Apr. 8, 1916; 
May 27, 1916. 

® Tbid., Jan. 4, 1916 


—— 
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the largest trade organization, the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, took up the study of open price methods.*® As a 
result of this investigation, a project is now under consideration 
for a reorganization of the National Association which will involve 
an extension of its activities so as to include a bureau for the inter- 
change of market and price information and opinion which is the 
essence of open price policy. Among manufacturers of woolens 
and worsteds agitation extending over many months bore fruit in 
the formation of the Woolen Goods Exchange. Though at present 
including only fourteen firms, some of these are the largest in the 
United States.** The Woolen Goods Exchange was organized 
under the auspices of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, the secretary-treasurer of that trade organization being 
also the secretary of the exchange. 

In the lumber industry, the adoption of open price methods 
is being pushed. The Southern Pine Association, the successor 
to the Southern Pine Manufacturers Association, declared illegal 
by a Missouri supreme court decision, is considering an extension 
of its work so as to place it upon an open price basis.’* Another 
trade organization, the Western Pine Manufacturers, has a de- 
partment known as the Information Bureau which has carried on 
open price work since 1912. Affiliation with this particular de- 


10 Of. ibid., Nov. 11, 12 and 15, 1915; Oct. 30, 1915; and especially Jan. 4, 
1916. Also Transactions of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
No. 98, 1915, pp. 176 et seq. 

11The American Woolen Company and the Cleveland Worsted Mills Com- 
pany are among the members. There are several other exchanges operating 
along lines similar to the Woolen Goods Exchange. Among them are: Pipe 
Fittings and Valve Exchange, Brass and Copper Statistical Exchange, Range 
Boiler Exchange, Fine Cotton Goods Exchange, Tubular Plumbing Goods 
Exchange, Meter Manufacturers’ Exchange, National Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange, Rubber Association, Druggist Sundries Division. 

12Qne of the recent recommendations of the board of directors of the 
Southern Pine Association was that the association create a committee of sales 
to consist of twenty-five members and to have a permanent salaried secretary 
to gather information as to actual sales and selling prices, this information to 
be published in the association’s weekly bulletin. The recommendation sug- 
gested that members pledge themselves to make daily reports to the secretary 
of the committee showing an accurate abstract of actual sales, specifying 
quantities, prices, grades, and rates of freight. Southern Luwmberman, Feb. 
10, 1917, p. 27; American Lumberman, Feb. 10, 1917, p. 420. Cf. also report of 
Committee in Accounting and Statistics, Southern Lumberman, Feb. 17, 1917, 
p. 97. For purposes of association, cf. American Lwmberman, Dec. 5, 1914, 
p. 40. 
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partment is open only to members of the trade association, but is 
optional with them; nevertheless, practically all of the larger mills 
and many of the smaller have joined. The most notable example of 
open price ass ions among lumber manufacturers is furnished 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers Association of America."* Orig- 
inally merely a trade association, it has recently adopted the open 
price plan in its entirety and began operating under it March 1, 
1917. It is inten that eventually all hardwoods shall be in- 
cluded, but in the beginning its operation is to be confined to oak, 
the lumber most commonly produced by members.“ 

In the steel, iron, and hardware business, one of the oldest open 
price associations and one which has received considerable pub- 
licity is the Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society,’* embracing 
many of the large iron and steel interests not identified with the 
Steel Corporation. It has been in successful operation since May, 
1911, and at the outset included twenty-five firms. Another open 
price organization, the Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, con- 
sists of eight firms representing about ninety per cent of the metal 
lath production of the country. Manufacturers of tacks are or- 
ganized to carry out open price methods in the National Associa- 
tion of Tack Manufacturers. The Pressed Metal Association 


comprises twelve of the largest firms manufacturing metal stamp- 
ings. The National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers, the Manganese Steel Founders Society, and the National 

>Cf. Draft of P ed Plan for 
IHiardwood Manufactu1 


Establishing Open Competition among 
Prepared by a Committee Appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the H wood Manufacturers Association on Dec. 15, 1916. 
Approved by the Board of Governors, Jan, 29, 1917. (Reprinted in American 
Lumberman, Feb. 3, 1917, pp. 42-43; see also Southern Lumberman, Feb. 3, 
1917, pp. 23 et seq 

144The Gum Lun [anufacturers Association issues a series of sales 
reports made by members, an approach toward open 


price methods. Southe Lumberman, Jan, 27, 1917, p. 34; St. Louis Lumber- 
man, Feb. 1, 1917, p 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association added during 1916 a statistical 


bureau which issues information upon trade conditions based upon reports 


received currently from about 125 members. American Lumberman, Feb. 8, 
1917, p. 40. 


The Oak Manut tt r Association is 
St. Louis Lumberman, Feb. 1, 1917. 


reports upon the basis of 


also considering a reporting plan. 

15 Upon the Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society, cf. Journal of Com- 
merce, Nov. 11, 1918 Also testimony of John Sterling Dean, in the case 
United States v. the U. S. Steel Corporation and others. District Court of 
U. S., New Jersey district. Transcript of record, vol. II, pp. 797 et seq. 
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Association of Brass Manufacturers may be added to the list of 
associations which have adopted the open price plan. 

In the leather trade, the National Association of Tanners is 
urging the formation of open price associations among its mem- 
bers. At present, only one of the sub-groups, the upper leather 
group, is operating under the plan, but it is expected that other 
groups of leather manufacturers will follow shortly.** The Cut 
Sole Manufacturers Association has been in existence for about six 
years. Following unsuccessful attempts to fix prices in 1909 and 
1910, the Leather Belting Exchange” was started in August, 1915, 
as an open price organization with a membership which has subse- 
quently grown to include thirty-eight concerns engaged in leather 
belting manufacture and representing about 65 per cent of the 
total production of the United States. 

A number of territorial associations employing open price 
methods are said to exist in the milling industry.** Among as- 
bestos manufacturers, the Asbestos Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Asbestos Brake Lining Associaticn, and the Asbestos 
Paper Manufacturers Association have adopted a modified plan for 
reporting actual sales, prices, and stocks. Many members of the 
American Faced Brick Association have united to carry out in 
part the open price methods through the central office of the trade 
organization.*® Michigan salt producers have adopted the open 
price form of coéperation in the Salt Producers Association; so 
also the manufacturers of optical goods.*° It is unnecessary to 
proceed further with the enumeration. It is sufficiently clear that 
the importance of some and the wide variety of industries affected 
render this type of organization deserving of detailed study.” 

16 B.g., the heavy leather, fancy leather, and the upholstery leather groups. 

17 For information upon the Leather Belting Exchange, consult printed 
copies of two speeches held at the Babson Conferences on Coéperative Competi- 
tion, one by the secretary of the Exchange, Louis W. Arny, Sept., 1915, the 
other by Mr. W. V. Spaulding, Sept., 1916. 

18 Of the half dozen millers associations said to be operating upon an open 
price basis, specific information could be secured concerning only the Ohio 
Millers State Association. 

19 Cf. in this connection the speech of Mr. J. Parker D. Fiske before meet- 
ing of New England Builders Supply Association, Feb. 20, 1917. Outlined in 
the Annual Official Program, pp. 84 et seq. 

20 The Optical Manufacturers Association adopted the open price plan in 
June, 1916. Thirteen firms located in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Michigan are at present included in the 


membership. 
21 To the open price associations mentioned above, may be added the National 
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Organization and Operation of Price Associations 


Origin. The associations of competing firms through which the 
open price plan is put into operation may be organized specifically 
for that purpose, as some of the textile associations.” The larger 
number of associations are developments of trade organizations, 
which either have been fully converted into open price associations, 
or have established departments for the interchange of information 
as to prices obtain: d in actual sales, stocks, etc., and encourage 
their members to participate in the work.”* Often information is 
cleared through the office of the secretary of the trade association, 
but in other cases special secretaries and agencies are employed. 

Objects. The ultimate purpose of every open price association 
is to effect greater stability and increased profit in the business of 
its members through coéperation along certain lines. The im- 
mediate object as declared in the articles of association is usually 
to provide means whereby the final result is to be accomplished. 
Provision for the collection and distribution of information is 
essential. To quote from the plan of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers Association,*™* the purpose is: “To disseminate among members 
accurate knowledge of production and marketing, so that each 
member may gauge the market intelligently instead of guessing at 
it; to make competition open and aboveboard instead of secret and 
concealed ; to substitute in estimating market conditions frank and 
full statements of our competitors for the frequently colored and 
misleading statements of the buyer.” More specifically stated is 
the fifth object of the Bridge Builders’ Society “to establish frank- 
ness regarding bids, terms, and prices actually made.”** Although 
in some cases, the objects are stated in very general terms,”* the 
Association of Stationers and Manufacturers and the Tobacco Merchants As- 
sociation; others are said to be in operation among manufacturers of rigid 
electrical conduits, powder, beet sugar, and knives. A portion of the mem- 
bership of the National Association of Steel Furniture Manufacturers is also 
operating under the open price plan. 


22 E.g., National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, local associa- 
tions at New Bedford and Fall River. The Pressed Metal Association and 
the Leather Belting Exchange are also examples. 

23 H.g., the National Association of Tanners, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Hardwood Manufacturers Association. 

24 American Lumberman, Feb. 3, 1917, p. 42. 

25 United States v. U. S. Steel Corporation et al. Transcript of Record, vol. 
II, p. 807. 

26 For instance, the object of the Cut Sole Manufacturers Association is “to 
promote social intercourse and general prosperity of those engaged in the cut 
sole business.” By-laws, art. I. 
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larger associations specify with considerable detail what they in- 
tend to do. In addition to the main purpose of providing ma- 
chinery for the exchange of information, bringing about standard- 
ization of product and facilitating the adoption of a uniform cost 
accounting system are often mentioned. Both are desirable for the 
effective operation of open price methods. The objects of the Cot- 
ton Finishers Association*’ include others also; but only three of 


27 Article II of the Constitution of the National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics reads: 

“The objects of the association are as follows: 

“A. To promote publicity in the transaction of business, and to promote 
cordial and friendly relations among members, by means of monthly and other 
stated meetings, thereby removing, so far as possible, misunderstandings and 
ill feelings due to the spreading of false reports and baseless charges, and to 
ignorance of conditions prevailing in the industry. 

“B. To collect and disseminate accurate information relating to the finishing 
of cotton fabrics, to the end that each finisher, however small his output, may 
be placed, in so far as data for the intelligent conduct of his business goes, 
on a footing of equality with other finishers. 

“C. To codperate with customers in the maintaining of high standards in the 
manufacturing and finishing of cotton fabrics. 

“D. To devise a scientific system of cost accounting, to the end that every 
one engaged in the industry may accurately know the cost of his output. In 
this connection, it is not the purpose of the Association to impose upon any 
member any cost items or to use in any manner the cost system as a means 
for controlling prices. The sole object is to secure, if possible, the adoption of 
a scientific system of cost accounting, without in any manner seeking to have 
disclosed the actual costs of a member. In this connection the Association is 
in hearty accord with legislation now pending in Congress looking toward the 
adoption of uniform scientific cost systems. 

“E. To take up and carefully consider sanitary, hygienic and safety meas- 
ures and appliances and, in this connection, the insurance and pensioning of 
employes and the welfare of employes generally, and to coéperate with legis- 
lative and other public bodies in the framing of laws along these lines. 

“F. The bringing out into the open of all competitive conditions and the 
introduction of the open price policy, to the end that whatever price informa- 
tion is distributed to producers and consumers, it will be absolutely accurate. 

“IMPORTANT: There are no penalties of any kind or character connected 
with the operation of the Association. Members may or may not file informa- 
tion called for by the Reporting Plan hereafter set forth; if they do not file 
they get no information; if they do file, they get like information in return. 

“There is nothing secret about either the meetings or the operations of the 
Association. All its proceedings are reduced to writing and carefully kept 
in the minutes. Customers may attend meetings and become familiar with 
the operations of the organization. Members are free to invite competitors, 
who are not members, to attend meetings of the Association. 

“Nothing in the plan or operation of the Association shall be understood or 
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them are closely connected with the open price plan: (a) to pro- 
mote publicity in the transaction of business, (b) to devise a scien- 
tific system of cost accounting, (c) to introduce the open price 
policy. Other purposes are not peculiar to open price associations 
and may be attempted by organizations having nothing to do with 
costs or prices. 

Membership. ‘Vhe membership of open price associations may 
include firms located in all parts of the country.** More often 
members are drawn from a smaller area, a large section,” or a 
single state,*” while some associations are confined to firms in a 
small locality. evertheless, for successful operation it is impor- 
tant that territory be sufficiently limited to permit ready exchange 
of information and meetings of members at frequent intervals. As 
a consequence, associations whose membership covers a wide area 
have found it advisable to divide into smaller sections.** Also, 
where there is much specialization among members of a large or- 
ganization, sub-grouping of members may be made upon a product 
basis, as in the case of the Tanners Association. 

Membership in oj rice associations is ordinarily open to any 
firm, corporation, lividual in good standing engaged in the 


particular line of b ss in the territory covered, whick will 
agree to comply with the provisions of the constitution and by- 


laws and other ru! the organization, and to pay the required 


dues and fees. Where trade associations have taken up the work, 
membership in these is usually a prerequisite for participation in 
the open price plan;*’ but membership in the former is in most 


construed as directly or indirectly restraining the freedom of any member 
to at all times quote es and terms as he pleases, each member being as 
free to compete for busi is he would be if the Association did not exist.” 

28 E.g., Hardwood ant turers Association of America, National Asso- 
ciation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, Leather Belting Exchange. 

29 F.g., Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society, Pressed Metal Association, 
Optical Manufacturers Association 

30 F.g., Ohio Millers State Association, 

31 Local associations at Fall River and New Bedford, Mass. 

82 The Leather Belting Exchange divides its members into Eastern and 
Western groups. Spaulding, p. 5 

The members of the American Faced Brick Association participating in the 
open price plan are subdivided upon what is nominally a product basis, ée., 
according to varieties of brick, but for practical purposes is also roughly 
geographical, because of the difference in the varieties produced by different 
sections. 

33 E.g., Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association. 
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cases unrestricted. Application to the secretary, agreement to 
abide by the constitution and by-laws, and the payment of dues 
satisfy the requirements for admission to membership in the Ohio 
Millers State Association.** Unanimous election is required for 
entrance into the American Tack Manufacturers Association.” 
To become a member of the Cotton Finishers Association, a con- 
cern engaged in the trade must be proposed for membership by a 
member, be approved by a majority of the executive cemmittee, 
and be elected by a majority of members.** Since it is to the 
advantage of open price associations to have as complete a mem- 
bership as possible, restrictions upon membership are practically 
non-existent. To defray the expenses, certain associations require 
the payment of an initiation fee in addition to periodical dues.*’ 
Others confine their financial requirements to annual dues and as- 
sessments which vary in amount according to the scope of associa- 
tion activity. The initiation fees are fixed in amount, but the 
annual dues are often graded according to the capacity of 
members.** 

Members pledge themselves to give certain information regard- 
ing their business to the central office and have the right to receive 


information so long as they live up to their part of the agreement. 
No penalties are imposed for failure to make reports except the 
withholding of information reported by other members. Outside 
of the agreement to give information and to pay dues, no obliga- 
tions are imposed upon the members of an open price association. 


34 Constitution, Ohio Millers State Association, art. II, sec. 1. Section 2 
provides that firms or corporations other than those engaged in manufacture 
of flour or meal may become associate embers, having all privileges of regu- 
lar members except voting. This is unusual. 

35 Articles of American Association of Tack Manufacturers, art. I. 

36 Constitution, National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, art. IV, 
sec. 1. 

37 For instance, the initiation fee required by the Pressed Metal Associa- 
tion is $50. 

88 The annual dues of the members of the Pressed Metal Association are 
based upon the volume of sales of metal stampings and range from $200 to 
$1,000 a year. The American Tack Manufacturers Association levies dues of 
5 cents per 100 Ibs. The Ohio Millers State Association has a graded list of 
annual dues according to the daily mill capacity, from $10 for mills of less 
than 60 bbls., $15 for 100-200 bbl. mills, and higher for larger capacity. (Con- 
stitution, art. IV, sec. 1.) 

The Cut Sole Manufacturers Association requires a fixed annual payment 
of $70 (By-laws, art. 5). In the National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, the dues vary from $100 to $200 per hot mill per year. 
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Meetings. Frequent meetings are an important feature in the 
operation of successful open price. Many of the associations 
hold monthly sessions,*® others at greater intervals.*° At these 
meetings, general business conditions and other topics are consid- 
ered, but it is to discussion of prices that greatest interest at- 
taches. Upon the basis of information which has come through the 
operation of the reporting system, members ask and answer ques- 
ions as to the details of past transactions, reasons for quoting 
prices, methods of figuring costs and the like. There is, of course, 
great danger that the discussion may consciously or unconsciously 
shift to future prices unless the members have been duly impressed 
with the importance of guarding against express or implied refer- 
ence to future prices. Many associations have adopted a policy 
of having competent counsel present at every meeting to keep the 
discussion clearly within legal limits and to pass upon the legality 
of any action. Some associations also make a practice of filing 
minutes of meetings with the Federal Trade Commission; or at 
least leaving them open to inspection by authorities. 

Officers. The officers of open price associations are the usual 
officers of formal organizations, such as president, vice president, 
secretary and treasurer, with a board of directors or an executive 
committee, and occasionally both.** The attorney or counsel is 
classed as an officer in the American Tack Manufacturers Associa- 
tion.** With the exception of the secretary and attorney, the 
officers are members of the association, serving usually without 


compensation. The duties of the president, vice-president, and 

89 The following hold monthly meetings: ‘Asbestos Textile Manufacturers 
Association, Cotton | shers Association, Bridge Builders’ and Structural 
Society. Meetings of the Pressed Metal Association are held monthly in differ- 
ent cities covering tl erritory from Detroit to Boston in a year. The 
Leather Belting Exchange members meet monthly in two groups. The meeting 
of the Western Grou ; held in Chicago; this is reheld in New York a week 
later. Every thre ths a joint meeting is held alternately at Chicago and 
New York. 

49The Cut Sole M facturers Association holds eight regular meetings 
per year. In the Am lack Association, regular meetings are called by 
the secretary, ten d tice being given to members. 


41 Officers of the Pressed Metal Association are president, vice-president, 


secretary and treasu! The last two are held by an acting commissioner. 
There is also an executive board. Cotton Finishers Association: president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and executive committee; American Tack 
Association: president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, attorney, executive 
committee. 


42 Agreement, American Tack Manufacturers Association, sec. 8. 
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treasurer are not different from those pertaining to such offices. 
On the other hand, the secretary is more often than not a paid offi- 
cial, not a member of the association. ‘The duties of the secretary, 
when he has charge of the clearing of information will be described 
below in connection with the discussion of the reporting plan. 

The Central Office. A central office where reports are received 
from members of the association and from which information based 
thereon is distributed is necessary for the operation of an open 
price association. ‘Three methods of providing this may be dis- 
tinguished. Certain associations such as the Bridge Builders’ 
Society, Cotton Finishers’ Association, and the Leather Belting 
Exchange have their own central offices in charge of salaried secre- 
taries.*® Under the second, the open price associations may ex- 
change information through the secretary of the trade organization 
where in some cases special bureaus or departments have been 
provided for the work. A third method is that of several organiza- 
tions reporting to a single office not connected with any one of 
them.** This office may be in charge of an impartial individual or 
firm which undertakes to combine the work of several associations, 
no one of which is willing to maintain a separate office. 

The Reporting Plan. The reporting plan is the essential feature 
of any open price association. It is in this that associations differ 
most widely; and it is the character of the reporting plan which in- 
dicates how far open price methods have been adopted by any asso- 
ciation. The reporting plan must, of course, be adapted to the 
nature and volume of each business and to the extent to which 
members are able and willing to coéperate in furnishing informa- 
tion to be passed on to competing concerns. Twe general types 
of reporting plans may be distinguished. The first is that em- 
ployed in contract work, adapted to businesses in which it is 
customary to ask for and receive bids upon specific pieces of work, 
no two sets of specifications being alike. The plan of the Bridge 
Builders’ and Structural Society well illustrates this type.*® Each 


43 The open price work of the Pressed Metal Association is in the hands of 
« Boston firm of certified public accountants and industrial engineers, a repre- 
sentative of which has charge of the association office. 

44The National Association of Brass Manufacturers combines with others 
in clearing through a Chicago office. The Associated Mctal Lath Manufacturers 
operates through the Armstrong Bureau of Related Industries (Chicago). 

45 Cf. United States v. U. 8S. Steel Corporation. Transcript of Record, vol. 
Il, pp. 797 et seq. Also New York Journal of Commerce, Nov. 11, 1915. Ref- 
erences to reports are made in the Tron Age, July 18, 1912; Jan. 20, 1916. Of 


be 
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member of the society pledges himself to make reports to the 
central office. When a bid for a certain piece of work is made 
by any member, a copy is sent at once to the central office in charge 
of a paid secretary. These bids may be sent in open or sealed. If 
the bids are open, the information in the reports is exchanged at 
once between all competitors bidding upon the same contracts. If 
firms A, B, C, and D have made bids upon the structural ironwork 
of a New York office building, they send their reports to the secre- 
tary unsealed. The information is immediately interchanged, so 
that each firm knows what the others have bid. The firms that do 
not make bids get none of this information But if the firm D 
sends in its bid sealed, the information as to its bid is withheld from 
the other bidders until after the contract is closed. Likewise in- 
formation as to the other bids is withheld from D. The practice 
of making sealed bids was used quite frequently by members during 
the early stages of the organization, but the members of the 


structural society soon gave it up as unnecessary. After putting 
in one bid, any firm is free to revise its bid after seeing the others, 


as radically and as often as it pleases. Nevertheless, the practice 
of revising so late as to prevent others from doing likewise is dis- 


couraged. Upon the basis of these daily reports of contracts and 
bids and other information secured from members, the secretary 


compiles statistics as to the totals of contracts, tonnage and rela 
tion to capacity, in addition to the frequent reports upon sales and 
contracts.*° 


interest is also a reference to the method of submitting bids, Iron Age, July 1, 
1915, p. 57. Upon reporting plans in general, cf. Eddy, pp. 122 et seq. 


46 The reporting plan of the National Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics is similar because the work is usually done on contract. At the be- 
ginning each member sent in prices then in existence with names of customers, 
terms, and conditions Each member reports daily as soon as made ever) 
quotation, verbal or written, giving the name of the customer, description of 


work, quantity, terms, discounts, and all inducements, direct and indirect, 
offered to secure the order or contract. Each week each member files with the 
secretary, on a specially prepared blank, statistical information as to the 


quantity of orders, in pounds or yards, and the number of days’ work ahead. 
This information is classified by the secretary, who makes daily and weekly 
reports to the members, sending to each member, however, only that informa- 
tion which concerns the |} h of the finishing trade in which he is engaged. 
unless specially requested to do otherwise. An exception to the general pro- 
cedure is made “whenever the bidder pursues a policy followed by the govern- 
ment and other public bodies of asking for bids to be submitted at a given 
date and opened at a given hour,” in which case the Finishers Association will 
interchange no information until after the date and hour fixed by the customer. 
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The procedure is much the same in the Pressed Metai Associa- 
tion.*?7 When in response to the requests of a manufacturer a 
member of the association makes a quotation upon the basis of 
costs, including a certain rate per thousand for the stamping and 
an initial charge to apply on the cost for manufacturing the dies 
and tools necessary to produce the part, a copy of the quotation, 
which is usually in the form of a letter, is forwarded to the com 


47 The following are typical forms used by members of certain open price 
associations for reporting bids made and contracts awarded. A third form is 
lso given for a secretary’s report of quotations. 


REPORT OF BID TO COMMISSIONER 
XYZ ASSOCIATION 


FOR INTERCHANGE AMONG MEMBERS REPORTING BIDS ON JOB SIIOWN BELOW 


John Smith, Commissioner 
Dear Sir: 
We herewith report our 
(ORIGINAL OR REVISED) 
19...., (our submission No 


(TO WHOM SUBMITTED) NAME OF CUSTOMER) 
(NAME OF JOB) 
in the amount of $ 


for furnishing 
(GENERAL NATURE OF EQUIPMENT) 
as per plans and specifications of 
consisting of elevations of special work, Nos....... 


(IF BID I8 ONLY ON PART OF CONTRACT, OR THERE ARE ANY OTHER 
QUALIFYING CONDITIONS, PLEASE SO STATE.) 


You are authorized to interchange copies of the foregoing among all mem- 
bers of the XYZ Association reporting to you a bid upon the above named job. 
Notice: We have also submitted the following alternate bid on the above 
named job, as per plans of 
consisting of elevations of special work, Nos 
and elevations of stock work, Nos 
authorized to interchange only among those likewise reporting alternate bids, 
Yours very truly, 


) 
(DATE BID SUBMITTED ) 
(AMOUNT OF BID) 
| 
f 
5 
3 Date received by commissioner. 
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missioner’s office, where all bids are arranged in a file according to 
names of prospective customers. If no other members quote the 
same prospective customers upon the same parts within two 
months, it is assumed that no competitive quotation was made. As 
soon as the records show that two members have quoted on the 
same parts, a report is made out on the form provided for the 
purpose, showing the names of members quoting, part number 
quoted on, rate per thousand for parts, and the charge for tools. 
A copy of this report is mailed to both the members quoting, but 
is not mailed to other members. If a third or fourth or fifth quota- 
tion is received, new quotations are added to the report already 
made out, and a new report is mailed to all members quoting on 
that part. If on the members secures the order, he so notifies 
the commissioner’s office. At the regular monthly meeting of the 
association a statistical report is read showing the number of 
quotations which have been reported, the number which are compe- 
titive, and the number which have been closed. 


PORT OF CONTRACT AWARDED 
XYZ ASSOCIATION 


FOR INTERCIIA NG MEMBERS REPORTING BIDS ON JOB SHOWN BELOW 


John Smith, ¢ 
On the.... 
we closed the follo x contract, covering our bid reported to you under date 
our submission No 
Name of conti 
Location of j 
General nature 
As per plans a ecif 
Consisting of levations of special work, Nos 
Net selling price $ 
Terms of payment 
Time delivery to be made 


Allowances given, or other qualifying conditions 


Date received 


Job No.... 


You are auth | to furnish duplicate copies of the foregoing to all mem- : 
bers of the XYZ A ition who reported bids to you on the above named jeb. 
ne 
7 
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The second type of reporting plan is that used in businesses in 
which goods are sold to jobbers aad retailers and in which trans- 
actions are closed currently for quantities of goods which may be 
more or less closely graded and standardized. Great differences 
exist between associations with respect to the amount of detail and 
the frequency of reports by members to the central office. In the 
most extreme form, all particulars as to the day’s business would 
be forwarded daily to the central office by each member. ‘The 
recently adopted plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers Associa- 
tion approaches this very closely.** A sales report must be made 


A.B.C. ASSOCIATION 
Secretary’s Report oF QuoratTions 
Buyer X Automobile Co. Date 3/20/17 


Article Quantity | Member 1 | Member 2 | Member 3 


| Closed by 


3/20 


50,000 23-20/M | 23.00/M | 23.40/M | Member 
$875-T | $600.T | $700.T | No. 2 

at price 

quoted, 


Remarks 
Member 1—Delivery 4 to 8 weeks 
Material O. H. H. R. Steel 4” 
Member 2—Delivery 8 to 12 weeks 
Material ditto 
Member 3—Delivery 4 to 8 weeks 
Material ditto 


T—Tool Charge S—Service Charge D—Delivery 

48 In the plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers Association, which went into 
operation March 1, 1917, six different reports are to be made by the members: 
production reports, sales reports, shipping reports, stock reports, price-lists 
and inspection reports. The production reports are monthly reports made by 
each member of the grades and thicknesses, classified according to a scheme 
adopted at the time the open price plan was put into operation. These reports 
are summarized by the secretary and mailed to the members within fifteen 
days of the close of each calendar month. Shipping reports are to be made 
daily with the sales reports and include copies of invoices, special agreements 
as to terms, grade, etc. Each member reports monthly through the secretary 
the amount of stock of each grade, kind, and thickness on hand the first of 
the month. Totals are reported by the secretary to the members. Price-lists 
are to be filed by each member at the beginning of each month at the same time 
as the filing of the stock reports. Prices are to be made f. o. b. shipping point. 
Every change in price must be filed with the association currently as soon as 
made. It is not compulsory for any member to follow the price-list or the 
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daily by each member to show all sales and cancellations made that 
day whether any business has been transacted or not. They are 
to be exact copies of orders taken and to include all sales, large or 
small, to include all special agreements of every kind with refer- 
ence to price, grade, or terms, whether the agreement is written 
or verbal. ‘The secretary’s report to members upon sales, which 
is weekly, divides customers into two classes. Class A includes 
all wholesalers, retail yards, and all others who resell except ex- 
porters, and may include others by consent of members; the names 
of these sellers and of customers and prices are shown. Class B 
includes all consumers who do not resell the stock as lumber, and 
also exporters; but in reporting these sales, name of customer and 
place shipped are not to be shown on the secretary’s reports. 
The reluctance of members to furnish competitors with detailed 
information, the lack of adequate financial support, and the 
amount of labor involved in handling reports are responsible for 
the fact that most so-called open price associations do not carry 
out the open price plan fully. The divergence from complete open 
price methods may be small and unimportant or may be so great 
as to give rise to the question as to whether a particular organiza- 
tion should be classed among open price associations or not. In the 
reporting scheme of the Leather Belting Exchange which furnishes 
an example of the former, copies of all invoices are sent by men- 
bers to the central office; but only those above sixty dollars are 
listed in the secretary’s report to members.** It is said that there- 
by ninety per cent of the invoices are eliminated and the resulting 
reports are not materially affected as indicia of market conditions. 


changes which he reports to the association. Upon the basis of these price- 
lists the secretary reports to the members within the first ten days of each 
month a summary of prices asked by members, and any changes are reported 
currently to all members by the secretary. Inspection reports are special re- 
ports established for the purpose of checking up grades of lumber which have 
been fixed by the committee as a basis for operating under the open price plan. 
The purpose is to furnish each member a basis upon which he can compare his 
prices with other members, thereby making the price reports more intelligible 
and accurate. 

49 W. V. Spaulding, Experiences in Codperative Competition, pp. 6, 7. The 
National Association of Brass Manufacturers has a somewhat similar plan. 
Copies of all invoices are sent daily by members to the commissioner. The 
report of the latter upon the basis of information received gives the size, 
quantity, and kind of goods sold, the city in which the sales were made, and the 
prices at which the goods were sold. Customers’ names do not appear while 
sellers’ names are given in cipher, a key to which is furnished to members. 


_| 
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These give a transcript of data including length, width, thickness, 
weight discounts, and price of belting sold, but the buyer’s name 
does not appear and the seller’s name is designated by a code 
number known to the secretary only. If any member wishes more 
specific information concerning a transaction, he may secure it by 
application to the secretary who, without revealing names, corre- 
sponds with the seller. To give another instance, all members 
affiliated with the Information Bureau of the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association send in each day an exact copy of orders 
taken. In the office of the secretary these are compiled into a 
daily report which contains all the information regarding orders 
except the name of the customer and the town in which he is 
located.”° 

Other associations illustrate more pronounced variations from 
the details of the plan of organization as outlined by Mr. Eddy. 
Members of the Optical Manufacturers Association, having in- 
itially filed lists of prices, notify the secretary immediately of 
any change, and also submit weekly reports as to the amount of 
business transacted, from which the secretary’s monthly sum- 
maries of business are compiled. The Ohio Millers State Associa- 
tion requires only a weekly report of selling prices of flour and mill 
products, buying prices of wheat, and information as to stocks 
of wheat and flour, all of which is combined with comments among 
general conditions and reported to members. The monthly reports 
of the Asbestos Textile Manufacturers’ Association give detailed 
statistics as to the amounts of sales, stocks, orders filled, orders un- 
filled, high, low and average prices both for orders and sales. Indi- 
vidual transactions are not reported. 

The Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers furnishes an in- 
teresting as well as a highly unusual example of an association 
which has attempted to carry the open price methods into the 
reselling of its products by jobbers and representatives. Members 
notify the central office of any changes in prices from lists pre- 
viously filed as applying to distributors; such changes are immedi- 
ately reported to other members. In order to secure current 
reports upon the fluctuating prices in the larger cities between 
jobber, dealer, and consumer, local associations have been organ- 
ized in important centers, which comprise branch houses, repre- 

50 That is, the state in which the sales are made, rate of freight from ship- 


ping point, name of selling firm, and each item with the amount and delivered 
price as well as the price f. o. b. mill. 
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sentatives and jobbers directly representing the manufacturer. 
These local organizations exchange information through their local 
directors office—all prices which they quote as well as a weekly 
sales report which gives all details of sales except the buyer’s 
name. ‘The local reports are dispatched to the office of the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers and forwarded promptly to 
each member.” 


Legal Status of Open Price Associations 


The legal status of open price associations operating along lines 
proposed by Mr. Eddy has as yet not been definitely determined by 
pronouncement of the courts or legislative enactment. Propo- 
nents of the plan declare that open price methods are in full 
conformity with both federal and state laws. It is said that a 
number of associations have submitted their constitutions and 
by-laws to the Department of Justice and to the Federal Trade 
Commission; some have gone so far as to file minutes of meetings 
with the latter body. In every case, however, the attitude of 
officials has been strictly non-committal neither affirming nor 
denying the legality of open price organization. Opinions as to 
the status must therefore be derived from a composite study of the 
legality of the essential features and operation of open price asso- 
ciations. The only case in which a good example of such organiza- 
tion has been brought before the courts was incidentally in the 
suit to dissolve the Steel Corporation when testimony was taken 
upon the Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society. In the final 
opinion nothing was said specifically concerning that association 
but in speaking of the “Gary dinners” certain statements were 
made which seem to have a direct bearing upon open price 
methods. 

The legal propriety of associations of competitors for certain 
purposes is unquestioned. Trade associations being nothing more 
than individuals, firms, or corporations engaged in a particular 
line of trade and acting under some kind of a formal organization 
are not obnoxious to law.°® The purposes for which associations 
may legitimately be formed are numerous, including social inter- 
course, protection against insolvent debtors, publication of statis- 

51 Cf. program New England Builders’ Supply Association, Feb. 20, 1917, 
p. 48. 


52 Trust Laws and Unfair Competition, Report of the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, dated March 15, 1915, p. 714. 
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ws tical data, etc. The exchange of information as to actual sales 
. and prices received or quoted appears to be a legal purpose for 
ly an association provided such statistics truthfully represent current 
& prices based upon actual sales or offers to sell or buy. But as has 
he been stated in one case, if prices are misrepresented with a view 
- to boosting the prices of any items, such action will be condemned 

by the courts.°* 

There seems to be no legal objection to coéperation of competing 

concerns in the introduction of a uniform cost accounting system. 

” The Federal Trade Commission recommends the extension of cost 


" accounting and is willing to lend its aid in devising a suitable uni- 
form system. But the adoption of uniform cost accounting and the 
exchange of information with regard to costs may be used as a 
means of fixing prices by indirection, perhaps in accordance with 
the highest costs as was the case with some of the farm machinery 
trade associations."* This is an abuse of the discussion of costs 
Ss and not a fundamental objection to the open price plan. 
Meetings of competing firms to discuss business conditions 
including prices are not illegal provided the result does not amount 


to to an agreement to fix prices. The government, in the original 
he petition to dissolve the steel combination, concedes this by stating, 
0- 

53 The efforts of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association to raise the 
val price of lumber were declared unlawful. Although the association disclaimed 
he any effort to raise prices, in the system of published current prices compiled by 
bn the secretary from reports of members, only the higher prices were given. 
al The result was that prices constantly advanced and that “while a rigid adherence 
- to the price fixed was in the nature of things well nigh impossible, yet the 

prices charged revolved about the prices fixed like planets in their orbits re- 
re 


volve about the sun.” <A writ of ouster was suspended upon the condition 
ce among others that the respondents would in the future sell lumber in free 
and open competition, and that they would not be a party to the publication of 
any price current except such as gave honest information with respect to 
actual and bona fide sales of such products and the prices paid therefore. It is 


” to be noticed also that this decision sanctions the collection and dissemination 
ar of such information as is desired for the operation of the open price plan. 
on Cf. Trust Laws and Unfair Competition, pp. 719, 720. State v. Arkansas Lum- 
ns ber Co. et al., 169 S. W. 145, 176, 177, 179. 
m 54 Farm Machinery Trade Associations, Report of the Bureau of Corpora- 
| tions, dated March 15, 1915. The National Association of Wagon Manufac- 
ail turers, the National Plow Association, and the National Implement and 
7, Vehicle Association were all very active in furthering the adoption of a uni- 
form cost accounting system but their methods differ from those of well 
vr- directed open price associations in that they discussed and recommended 


future prices. Report, pp. 23 et seq., 45, 46 et seq. Cf. also the discussion of 
the significance of the cost system in relation to selling prices, pp. 54-55. 
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“It is not hereby alleged that merely assembling and mutually 
exchanging information and declaration of purpose amount to an 
agreement or combination in restraint of trade.”** And in the 
opinion even more specifically the right to discuss prices is affirmed. 
However, a distinction is implied between past and future prices. 
Discussion and declaration of intent as to future prices may have 
the result of an agreement as to prices. But the open price plan 
contemplates neither of these; it provides only for a discussion of 
prices already quoted. Compliance with the association agree- 


55 United States v. United States Steel Corporation et al., District Court, 
District of New Jersey, June 3, 1915, 223 Fed. Rep. 55 et seg. Speaking of the 
Gary dinners, Judge Buffington says (pp. 154, 160): 

“We may begin the discussion by quoting the Government’s concession in the 
original petition—‘It is not here alleged that merely assembling and mutually 
exchanging information and declaration of purpose amount to an agreement 
or a combination in restraint of trade.’ With this concession we are in full ac- 
cord. In these days every large business has its societies and associations, and 
these meet periodically to exchange information of all kinds, to compare ex- 
periences, to take notes of improvements in machinery or process, to discuss 
problems, and generally to profit by the interchange of ideas and the study of 
observed facts. When the business is manufacturing of course all this has a 
bearing on the subject of prices, and these conferences may therefore consider 
that subject specifically. It is probably unusual, however, to find such a 
meeting a declaration of intention to charge such and such prices, although a 
mere declaration to that effect could hardly be regarded as unlawful. Free- 
dom of speech and freedom of action are justly prized in American society, and 
no legislation forbids men to come together and speak freely to each other 
about every detail of their common business. But at this point we approach 
debatable ground, for an individual is permitted to do some things that are 
denied to an association of individuals, and where, at a meeting of many 
persons, such action is taken whose legality is afterwards called into question, 
the decision may be vitally affected by ascertaining the fact whether such 
action was really taken by each individual acting for himself, or whether those 
present were in fact pursuing a common object. .. . The final test, we think 
is the object and effect of the arrangement, and both the object and effect 
were to maintain prices, at least to a considerable degree.” 

Mr. Eddy analyzes the bearing upon open price associations of this decision 
as follows: 

“1, The fundamental proposition of the open price policy, namely, the right 
of men to meet and exchange information regarding prices that have been 
made, is approved. 

2. The attempt to go farther and discuss prices to be made is disapproved. 

8. The court explicitly recognizes the radical distinction between the analysis 
of past prices and the discussion of future prices. 

4. The only fault found with the Gary dinners is that those present made 
announcements of intentions regarding prices.” 

Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, Nov. 19, 1915. 
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ment involves simply the giving of certain information. Still, it 
must be recognized that when competitors meet informally and 
frequently as they do in many open price associations, the danger 
is always present that implied or express consideration of future 
prices will not be completely avoided. Larger associations guard 
against this by having counsel present at every meeting whose duty 
is to warn the meeting when debatable ground is being approached. 
Nevertheless, from various sources it has been learned that in a 
number of so-called open price associations, price fixation is car- 
ried on either because of the ignorance of the members of what they 
can legally do, or through deliberate intent to evade thelaw. Need- 
less to say, such associations depart from the open price policy in 
so doing and the open price organization is simply a cloak for 
illegal action. 

In the last analysis, the legality of this form of organization will 
depend upon its effect upon public welfare. No matter how legal 
the type of organization or how innocent the purposes may be, if 
its actions result in restraining the rights of co-members or others, 
such actions will be condemned by the courts. If open price 
methods are rightly employed, the results will in all probability be 
such as would receive the approval of the law. Open price 
methods need not result in direct or indirect fixation of prices 
inimical to public policy. 


Conclusion 


The open price association is of too recent origin and other in- 
fluences during the past few years have been too numerous and 
confusing to permit a study of the price movement in industries 
affected to have any value. A priori one would expect that the 
interchange of information placing in the hands of each seller the 
same market data, the accuracy of which is unquestioned, would 
have a tendency to stabilize prices. ‘That this has been an actual 
result is asserted by members and officers of open price associations. 
Stability of prices is desirable; but only if the level is not unrea- 
sonably high. There seems to be no reason to believe, if associa- 
tions confine their activities to study and discussion of past trans- 
actions, that the level of prices would be raised to an extent which 
could be said to be injurious from the standpoint of public 
policy.” 


5¢ It is conceivable that by long association the competitors in a given line 
might be led to regard as normal or desirable a higher margin of profit than 
that to which they had been accustomed; and in making prices individually 
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There are advantages both to consumer and producer of the 
spread through cost accountancy of a knowledge of costs of pro- 
duction. Study and comparisons of costs make for an increased 
efficiency resulting eventually in higher profits to the producer 
or lower prices to the consumer, perhaps both. Price cutting 
due to ignorance of costs is eliminated, to the immediate benefit of 
producers and to the ultimate good of consumers. Nevertheless, 
it must be recognized that in a well-developed industry, the costs of 
production in competing plants will not show great variations and 
that when prices are made upon the basis of costs ascertained by a 
uniform system, differences will often be less than before, although 
competition is not restrained. 

Information as to competitors’ business affairs, actual sales and 
transactions, does not prevent the free play of competitive forces. 
Each concern is as anxious to sell and to increase its sales as before 
and is as free to quote whatever prices it desires to secure its 
object. Such knowledge is little different in character from the 
information given out by our stock or produce exchanges as to 
bids, offers, and actual transactions; in fact, the furnishing of 
this information is an important and legitimate function; yet no 
one would deny the existence of a competitive market in wheat or 
cotton. 

The open price association as an organization which endeavors 
to increase the profitableness of an industry by placing informa- 
tion as to past transactions at the command of members for con- 
sideration and analysis in individually deciding upon future prices 
has, therefore, potentialities both beneficial and injurious to public 
welfare. The codperation of competing concerns in securing and 
distributing this information appears to be legal as well as eco- 
nomically desirable. Yet the open price organization is peculiarly 
susceptible of abuse. Whether the advantages of the new type of 
association will outweigh the disadvantages in actual operation is 
a question to be answered when the fund of experience and amount 
of reliable data available is greater and more conclusive than at 
present. 

H. R. Tospat. 
Boston Uniwersit y. 


act so as to bring this about. In the absence of some basis for monopoly, this 
condition of higher than normal return would not continue indefinitely. New 
competition would be attracted and eventually the rate of return would be 
restored to normal. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 


At the present time railroad extension and improvement is more 
a financial than a technical problem. The high operating efficiency 
of the best of our railroads is one of the most notable achievements 
of American industry and the low efficiency of the worst of our 
railroads is due to lack of money rather than to lack of able men or 
the proper equipment. A railroad, by its very nature, must be 
continuously expanded and improved, otherwise it cannot keep 
pace with the social and economic demands put upon it. This 
cannot be done from earnings alone—except the carriers be allowed 
to charge excessive rates—so that railroads must come into the 
market continually for new capital. Then they must compete 
with other kinds of enterprises for a portion of the available sav- 
ings fund, and they can succeed in this competition only if fortified 
by a good credit. In consequence of this continual need for new 
money the carriers have tried one device after another to reach 
the investing public with a kind of security, the issue of which 
shall not be hampered by previous promises and limitations, and 
which may command a ready and dependable market in competi- 
tion with other forms of corporate securities. One of these devices 
is the equipment mortgage obligation—usually called equipment 
obligation. 

Broadly speaking, an equipment obligation is a loan of money 
based on a direct lien on a specific lot of rolling stock. But, as a 
class, such obligations cannot be defined precisely because of the 
varying conditions usually required to render this lien direct and 
explicit, together with the cumbersome restrictions necessary to 
maintain a reasonable equity behind a lien on heterogeneous prop- 
erty forever in motion and susceptible to rapid depreciation. 
Equipment obligations are peculiar in form, in security, and in 
economic position. They may be bonds similar to other railroad 
bonds, they may be certificates of participation in a contract to 
purchase and hold a specific lot of rolling stock, or they may be 
shares in a permanent association. They are secured by tangible 
property, yet a kind of property which is movable from place to 
place and declines in value more rapidly than any other used as a 
basis of corporate obligations. They rest on the general credit 
of the corporation using the equipment, yet this general credit has 
little to do with determining their investment position, which is 
as a whole stronger than that of any other form of corporate 
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security. Their legal status has never been fully determined by 
the courts, yet their legality has never been seriously questioned 
and they have been given priority over first mortgage bonds in the 
ultimate test of relative strength. With all these contradictions, it 
is clear that only the most general statements can be rigidly ap- 
plied to the group as a whole, and that innumerable exceptions 
and modifications crop out as attempts are made to draw definite 
and straight lines of demarcation. It is clear, too, that equipment 
obligations constitute an extremely complex, but fascinating group 
of corporate securities. 

The first recorded instance of anything like the modern form of 
equipment obligation was in 1845. The Schuylkill Navigation 
Company contracted for the purchase of barges to be partly paid 
for from borrowings. The construction of the barges was to be 
under the control of the board of managers of the company but 
“the ownership was to be vested in three trustees, to be held as 
security for the payment of the loan.”* After the board of mana- 
gers had built the barges, they transferred them to the trustees 
who, in turn, leased them back to the navigation company.’ 

The modern form of car trust association is to be traced to the 
Railroad Car Trust of Philadelphia created in 1868 for the 
purpose of furnishing equipment to the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company. The idea arose, according to Rawle, in the mind 
of the president of the road, but the legal details, extremely per- 
plexing in their bearing, were worked out by one Charles Gibbons, 
a Philadelphia attorney. Presumably their origin is to be at- 


1F. Rawle in American Bar Association Report, vol. VIII (1885), p. $22. 

2 This case seems to have been sporadic although almost identical in form 
with the issue of equipment obligations at the present time under the so-called 
Philadelphia plan. In this Schuylkill Navigation case, cars as well as barges 
were afterward included and the trustees issued bonds bearing interest and 
payable in ten annual instalments. The plan was subsequently modified to 
permit the trustees to sell the equipment and redeem the bonds with the 
proceeds. For description of early forms see F. Rawle, American Bar Asso- 
ciation Report, vol. VIII (1885), p. 277. 

sIn February, 1896, Mr. Oliver Adams, writing to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle (vol. LXII, p. 259) regarding the death of his father, 
William Adams, which occurred in England on January 31, 1896, said, “In 
1873 he, in conjunction with myself, inaugurated the system of equiping 
railways in the United States with rolling stock on what is now known as 
the car trust plan.” Although Mr. Adams did much to further the idea he 
cannot be considered the first in the field. Cited also Com. & Fin, Chron., 
vol. LXXXI, p. 1760. 
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tributed to the efforts of this lawyer to surmount a legal obstacle. 
The Pennsylvania courts would not allow that a “conditional sale” 
of the moving equipment by the trustee to the road should serve as 
the basis of an obligation as against a third party.* That is, the 
trustee could not hold unquestioned title to the equipment, even 
though the title remained in his name, if he sold it to the road on 
the usual instalment plan.® Accordingly he adopted the legal 
subterfuge of holding absolute ownership of the equipment until it 
had been entirely paid for by the road. Such a legal subterfuge 
has proved sound, provided it involves no intentional deceit nor in- 
justice. As advanced by the Supreme Court, long ago in one of its 
few adverse decisions: “Contracts by which railways, insufficiently 
equipped with rolling stock of their own, lease or purchase, under 
the form of a conditional sale, such equipment from manufacturers 
are not of uncommon occurrence, and when entered into bona fide" 
for the benefit of the road have been universally respected by the 
courts.””” 


«Early case, Lehigh, etc. v. Field, 8 Watts and Sergeant 232. 

* Pennsylvania is probably the only state which does not permit the “condi- 
tional sale” to form a proper basis for security of a lien on equipment. 
Although this anomaly has proved very annoying to the railroads and their 
attorneys, the circumventions adopted by lawyers to avoid it have given rise 
to the strongest known form of equipment obligation. This will be described 
in detail presently as the so-called Philadelphia plan. 

*It is very important that the equipment trust be bona fide. Important de- 
cisions adverse to equipment obligations have brought out the fundamental 
principles that there shall be no direct or constructive fraud attendant upon 
their issue. The entire proceeding must be clear and nothing must occur to 
give rise to the implication that some creditors are in danger of being 
defrauded. Under no circumstances must directors of railroads become par- 
ties in such manner that they may profit individually. See Drury v. Cross, 
1% U.S. 7 Wall. 299; Twin Lick Oil Co. v. Marbury, 91 U. S. 587; Wardell v. 
U. P. Rd. Co., 103 U. S. 651, One of the most interesting of the adverse cases 
showing constructive fraud in a variety of lights is McGourkey v. T. and O. C. 
Ry., 146 U. S. 536. It actually shows the strength of the equipment obliga- 
tions issued under the form of the Philadelphia plan because it involved the 
admission, by every member of the Supreme Court, that such obligations, 
when issued bona fide, were legal. Furthermore, although the entire evidence 
showed that the form of the lease was resorted to in this case merely as a legal 
subterfuge to cover up actual fraud—never has there been a clearer case of 
attempted fraud—the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and one other dis- 
sented on the ground that even constructive fraud did not invalidate the prior- 
ity of the equipment trust lien in favor of a third party. 

7 McGourkey v. T. and O. C. Ry., 146 U. S. 551 (1892). A careful summary 
of the court decisions and legal opinions down to 1885, when the fundamental 
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Although conceived in the beginning as a means of enabling new‘ 
or impoverished roads to acquire equipment when their own bor- 
rowing capacity was small, equipment obligations are now used by 


the strongest roads in the country as a means of borrowing to 
better advantage than through the issue of general mortgage 
bonds. The growth of their use was slow at first because associated 
with emergency financing. By 1890 the total outstanding volume 
of equipment obligations was less than $50,000,000 while in 1899 
the amount had declined to approximately $42,000,000.° Due 
largely to the use of the equipment loans by the strongest roads in 
the country the total of such obligations rose with great rapidity 
from 1902 to 1905—from less than $90,000,000 to approximately 
$200,000,000."° Since then the practice of financing separately 
the purchase of equipment has become so common that at the 
beginning of 1915 the United States and Canadian roads had out- 
standing over half a billion dollars of equipment obligations," 


attitude of the courts was being shaped is given by Rawle, op. cit., p. 277. 
The legal phrases were carried down to 1894 in Car Trusts in the United 
States, by Gherardi Davis and G. Morgan Browne, Jr. For important de- 
cisions note particularly U. 8. v. N. O. Rd. 79 U. S. 12 Wall 362; Fosdick v. 
Schall, 99 U. S. 235; Meyer v. Western Car Co., 102 U. S. 1. These cases have, 
apparently, established the fundamental law of equipment obligations. Their 
strength, from the legal point of view, is shown by the fact that there are 
few if any important recent Supreme Court decisions dealing with the legal 
status of this form of security. Although a multitude of railroad failures have 
involved the adjustment of equipment obligation claims, the law upholding 
their strength has been so firmly established that it has not been thought worth 
while to carry to the court of last resort a point of possible difference. 

8 Stated directly as late as 1894 by Davis and Browne, op. cit., as the chief 
reason: “Inasmuch as a very large number of railroads are not, at the time 
of their organization, in a condition to purchase a sufficient amount of rolling 
stock outright, and as, at the same time, manufacturers and owners of rolling 
stock would often hesitate to accept the obligation of a railroad of perhaps 
doubtful future, even when secured by collateral, in payment for cars and 
engines, some other security or means of protecting the manufacturer became 
necessary.” 

9In 1890, $49,478,215 and in 1899, $42,058,348. These figures are those of 
the I. C. C. adjusted by the editor of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
(vol. LXXXI, p. 1760). They include the Canadian Pacific but not the 
other Canadian roads. The equipment obligations of the Canadian Pacific 
alone amounted to approximately $2,000,000 for both years. 

10 Com. & Fin. Chron., vol. LXXXI, p. 1760. Same basis of computation as 
described in preceding note 

11 Coggeshall and Hicks, New York bankers, computed with great care the 
outstanding equipment obligations as of Dec. 2, 1914, as $519,000,000. Free- 
man and Co., New York, have also published a detailed manual giving the 
outstanding trusts, as of Jan. 2, 1917. 
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an amount over twelve times as great as that of 1899.** The prac- 
tice, having been firmly established among steam railroads, has now 
been extended to other carriers—particularly electric railroads. It 
should be said, however, that there is still a general prejudice 
against the use of equipment loans by electric roads and their use 
is even now an indication of poor credit.** 

There are various reasons that have led railroads to use equip- 
ment obligations, but two are of especial importance—economy 
and the avoidance of the “after acquired property clause.” Sub- 
ordinate reasons call for little comment as the present rapid in- 
crease of equipment loans never would have occurred had the rail- 
roads not found it possible to borrow cheaper in this way than by 
the issue of junior securities. 

Most railroads long ago have mortgaged, to the full, their main 
lines, so that the only available basis of credit remaining is an in- 
ferior lien. The securities based on this inferior lien would natur- 
ally command a low market price—another way of stating the fact 
that the new money obtained from the sale of these junior securi- 
ties would cost the road a high rate of interest. When at first the 
issue of equipment obligations was looked upon as a sign of weak- 
ness investors avoided them as an inferior makeshift security. The 
rates paid by the carriers were, therefore, no lower than what would 
be paid on the junior securities."* But gradually banks and in- 
vestors realized that equipment obligations constituted a special 

12 The following table shows the growth in the amount of outstanding equip- 
ment obligations, among some of the stronger roads. (Even thousands.) 


1900 1905 1915 
Pennsylvania $11,572,000 $40,000,000 $40,130,000 
New York Central 0 2,462,000 51,802,000 
Southern Railway 2,430,000 13,470,000 17,134,000 
Norfolk & Western 1,154,000 6,800,000 12,500,000 
A few strong roads have discontinued the practice. 
Union Pacific 2,257,000 0 0 
Northern Pacific 3,000,000 140,000 0 
Atchison 481,000 400,000 0 
With one road the amount seemed to vary with its credit. 
Missouri Pacific 
(including Iron Mountain) 1,043,000 12,970,000 7,397,000 
13 Such instances are the three issues by the Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road and the recent (Sept., 1916) one by the Connecticut Company. 
14The early equipment obligations were issued almost exclusively to give 
new or impoverished roads equipment, and the low credit of the road was car- 
ried over to the equipment obligations. All issued before 1885 bore high rates 
of interest. For illustration, the Ohio Central Car Trust created in 1880 bore 


8 per cent interest. Rates as high were by no means uncommon prior to 
1885, 
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class by themselves to which the ordinary canons of railroad credit 
did not apply. ‘The strength given them by the early court de- 
cisions has, too, so increased the demand for them that the rates 
at which equipment issues are taken by the public now compare 
favorably with those of any other single class of corporate 
securities. 

This low rate of yield for equipment issues is shown empirically 
by comparing their average yields with that of the senior and 
junior issues of the same road.** To accomplish this comparison, 
the average yield of all equipment issues of a single road, that com- 
manded a general market, was computed.”® This average is the en- 
try in the first column. (P. 360.) The yield for the senior bond is- 
sues of the same roads was computed by averaging the yields on all 
the first mortgage, main-linebonds. Insome cases not more than one 
or two issues could be used, but as these command a wide general 
market they indicate clearly the position of the road’s fundamental 


15In the actual computation I made a more or less random selection of 
six roads typical of each of four grades of railroad credit: Class A, roads of 
very strong credit; Class B, roads of medium credit; Class C, roads of poor 
credit; and finally Class D, roads in the hands of receivers. The spring of 
1916 was selected as, on the whole, the best time to use as the basis of the 
calculation, and March 16, 1916, was chosen arbitrarily as the day to use as 
the basis for bond prices. The reasons for selecting this time were as follows: 
Some recent date should be chosen, or else one considerably antedating the 
European war, in order to minimize the influence of international factors on 
railroad credit. During the spring of 1916 many roads were in the hands 
of receivers, but these same roads were enjoying some degree of prosperity, 
so that their credit was not regarded as hopeless. Subsequent to the spring of 
1916 plans for the reorganization of several of these roads had been published 
so that the market values of their various securities depended more on the 
treatment at the hands of reorganization committees and only incidentally 
upon their fundamental credit position. Furthermore since the middle of 1916 
there have been on the one hand so many short-time foreign loans that the 
attention of banks has been directed away from all domestic short-time securi- 
ties and, on the other hand, a plethora of gold has very much befogged the 
judgment of bankers regarding their security investments. Banks are large 
customers of railroad equipment obligations. On the whole, therefore, eco- 
nomic and monetary conditions seem to make the spring of 1916 a better time 
to select for a comparison of railroad credits than any time since. 

16 Although these issues are not regularly quoted in the exchanges this com- 
putation was relatively simple. Three investment houses in New York make 
a specialty of these issues. From one or all of these it is possible to obtain 
a “bid” on practically every equipment issue and a firm “offer” of a great many 
issues. Furthermore half a dozen brokers are more or less specialists in 
“equipments” and their “subject offers” afford a close market. No distinction 
was made between “Philadelphia plan” certificates and equipment bonds, 
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credit. The junior or general credit of the road was computed in 
the same manner from the average yield on the refunding and the 
general mortgage bonds"’ »n1 the debentures—if any—but without 
reference to the guarantc«’! issues."* 

Summarizing these results, therefore, it appears that the average 
investment yield for solvent roads was 4.31 per cent for the equip- 
ments, 4.61 per cent for the senior mortgage bonds, and 5.29 per 
cent for the junior or general credit bonds. The economy of bor- 
rowing through equipment obligations is apparent. It is also 
apparent that the equipment obligations of insolvent roads main- 
tained a credit hardly second to that of their underlying first 
mortgage bonds. This conclusion is in accordance with the actual 
practice of railroad administration. A road which cannot sell 
bonds can always sell equipment obligations and that at rates 
which make the borrowing in no sense a burden. Even when re- 
funding and debenture bonds can be sold easily it is ordinarily 
more economical for the management to issue equipment obliga- 
tions, to cover such expenditures as must be made for new rolling 
stock.’* 

The second advantage concerns the “after acquired property 
clause.” Bridges, terminals, and branch lines are frequently built 
by subordinate corporations so that the new property may not 
pass, automatically, under some old mortgage which contains a 
clause to the effect that all property subsequently owned by the 
road becomes subject to it. In the same way, the trustee of an 

17In several cases first mortgage bonds on unimportant branch lines were 
considered as general credit obligations. Convertible issues of all kinds were 
omitted. 

18 The practice of some statisticians of using the guaranteed issues of a 
road as a basis of computing its general credit is misleading. Besides the 
anomalous character of a guarantee—as shown by the Western Pacific case 
on the one hand, and the Ozark and Cherokee Central case on the other—the 
value of a guaranteed bond rests, in the minds of investors, much more on 
the value of the property than on the guarantee. Take the Southern Pacific, 
for example, a system prolific in guarantees. Its general credit, based on the 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Ist 4s would be 73% per cent on the Houston 
and Texas Central Ist 5s, 41% per cent—both guaranteed branch line roads. 
The guaranteed and the unguaranteed Houston East and West Texas Ist 5s 
sell on exactly the same basis. 

19It stands to reason that money cannot be borrowed on equipment and 
used for other purposes. In the old Ohio Central case (146 U. S. 536), one of 
the few instances of the abuse of equipment obligations, over a quarter of the 
total money borrowed on the equipment was used to purchase a coal property 
and to pay off previous indebtedness of the road. 
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equipment obligation, retaining title to the rolling stock holds it 
back from the lien of any such prior mortgage,”° and makes it 


Average Average Average 
yield of yield of yield of 
equipment premier general 
obligations _ securities credit 

securities 


Class A. Roads of very st? 1 

Pennsylvania .042 4.354 

Chicago & Northwe rn x 4.507 

Norfolk & Wester 197 4.54 

Atlantic Coast Line 4.1° 4.87 

Delaware & Hudso! 4.41 

New York Central 4 4.698 
Average 4. 4.536 


Class B. Roads of 
Southern Pacific 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Central of Georgia 
New York, New H 
Hocking Valley 
Cc. C. and St. Le 

Average 


4.966 
4.865 
4.96 
5.392 
4.87 
5.35 
5.067 


aw 


Class C. Roads of por i 

Chesapeake & Ohio i 5.18 

Southern Railway . 6.04 

New York, Ontario & Western 92 5.45 

Seaboard Air Line 987 6.10 

St. Louis Southwestern 5. 7.40 

Chicago & Alton 5. 7.50 
Average 6.28 
Average for solvent roads 6 5.294 


Class D. Roads in hands of receive 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
St. Louis & San Franci 
Missouri Pacific 
International & Great N 
Pere Marquette 

Average 


*The yields computed for the premier securities of roads in the hands of 
receivers are not as reliable as the previous calculations, because based only 
on one or two separate securities. These are, however, the old underlying first 
mortgage bonds on the main line trunk stem. Such securities have their 
values but little affected by the receivership of the whole system. 

+The general credit securities were in default and no computation of in- 
vestment yield is possible. They were quoted all the way from 44 per cent of 
par for the debentures of the Rock Island road down to 6 per cent of par for 
the debentures of the Pere Marquette 


20 Leading early case United States v. N. O. Railroad, 79 U. S, 12 Wall. 362. 


{ 4.575 
{ 4.516 
4 4.52 
x Hartf 4. 4.40 

4 4.72 
4. 4.95 
4.613 
5.05 4.97* + 
5.30 5.40 
5.35 4.95 
5.40 4.70 
5.70 6.75 
6.00 8.20 
5.AT 5.83 
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possible to use the rolling stock as the basis of its own purchase 
money loans. 

In addition to these two main reasons there are, as has been said, 
others which sometimes influence the issue of equipment obligations. 
The tax laws of a state may subject bonds to a personal property 
tax, while the equipment certificates, being certificates of part 
ownership in physical property, escape. Again the bankers of the 
road may believe there is a better demand for the road’s obligations 
with banks than with private investors, and equipment obligations 
are especially favored by banks. Still again the car and locomotive 
manufacturers are often willing to accept an equipment obligation 
in part or for nearly the whole payment of railway purchases on 
cheaper terms than the railroad can obtain by selling its own bonds 
and using the proceeds to reimburse the manufacturers. This is 
especially true at a time of slack business activity combined with 
high interest rates. 

In substance, all equipment obligations are direct liens on rolling 
stock, but as now issued they may be divided into two great classes 
—those issued under the Philadelphia plan of a lease and those 
issued under a direct mortgage, sometimes, without reason, called 
the New York plan. As the Philadelphia plan is at once the most 
individual and the most complex, giving rise to the strongest kind 
of railroad obligation, it will be described first in considerable 
detail. 

The Philadelphia plan* of issuing equipment obligations, as it 
has now been crystalized into more or less regular practice, consists 
of a device whereby the railroad makes an initial payment towards 
the purchase of a definite number of cars or locomotives, but does 
not acquire the title to the property until it has met the unpaid 


21 Certain specific reasons explain the association of equipment obligations 
with Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. (1) They originated among Pennsylvania 
corporations. (2) The conditional sale is not a legal basis for a direct equip- 
ment obligation. (3) Car trust certificates, although having mortgage bond 
security, yet as certificates of part ownership in physical property, have been 
considered non-taxable when held by Pennsylvania holders. (The best legal 
opinion now is that this question has never been finally adjudicated.) 
(4) The location in Pennsylvania of large equipment companies. (5) The 
example of the Pennsylvania Railroad, although this reason has been effective 
only a short time. 
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balances.** ‘The road uses the equipment under a lease but never 
obtains even conditional ownership until it has paid the entire 
purchase price. ‘The procedure is made clear by observing the 


steps of a typical case. A railroad desires to acquire some new 


cars. It enters into a contract with the manufacturer, who builds 
the cars according to the specifications of the road. When the 
equipment is ready for delivery, the road then enters into an elab- 
orate agreement with some individual, a trust company, or associa- 
tion created for the purpose, under which the latter shall acquire 
and pay for the equipment nearing completion and lease it to the 
road.** The individual, trust company or association becomes the 
actual and legal owner of the equipment, not merely the trustee. 
About one tenth of the necessary money is supplied by the road 
and the other nine tenths is obtained from bankers and ultimately 
from investors through the sale of participation certificates based 
on the security of the equipment itself and the pledge of the lease. 
This lease involves at least five provisions.** First the railroad 
or lessee promises to pay the owners or lessors each year an 
amount of money necessary to meet all the interest on the notes 
or participation certificates then outstanding together with a 
certain instalment on the unpaid portion of the entire issue. 
Secondly, the railroad promises to keep the equipment repaired 
and insured, and also to replace any cars burnt or destroyed. 
Thirdly, the railroad promises to put a name plate on each 
car describing it as the property of the owner or lessor and 
to use no lettering so as to imply that the road is itself the 
actual and legal owner of the rolling stock. Fourthly, the road 
promises that, in case it fails to meet any part of its obligation, 


22 The best and clearest account of the course of the procedure is, in the 
opinion of the present writer, an editorial in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, vol. LXXXII (1906), p. 839. 

23In very rare cases there is no trustee, the manufacturing company leasing 
the equipment directly to the road—as in St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. 
Series M (1907) the Pullman Company leased the cars directly to the road. 

24The Committee on Railroad Bonds and Equipment Trusts of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association found that trustees had been negligent in insisting 
that the provisions of the lease be fully lived up to. The committee suggested 
certain reforms. Chamberlain gives an outline of these in a recent popular 
article. He also summarizes certain clauses that should be present in an equip- 
ment trust agreement. Moody’s Magazine, vol. XVIII, p. 135. The suggestions 
on the part of the committee are excellent, but its effects are likely to be frus- 
trated by one difficulty—Who shall pay the trustee for continuously checking 
up its trust? 
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especially if it fails in its payments, it will assemble at one point 
the entire equipment covered by the lease and deliver it over to the 
lessor or owner. Lastly, the lessor agrees that on the payment of 
the last instalment it will execute a bill of sale to the road convey- 
ing to it the title of the rolling stock. From this description it is 
clear that the whole purpose of the agreement is to avoid giving 
the railroad even a semblance of a title to the equipment while it is 
using it but at the same time provide an arrangement which shall 
enable the road to pay gradually for it and ultimately to own it. 
The security is never the credit of the road but the merchantable 
value of the rolling stock itself; yet the road has the full and free 
use of the rolling stock while it is paying for it as if it were its own. 

When equipment obligations are not issued under the Philadel- 
phia plan the railroad acquires the rolling stock and then deeds 
it in trust to a trustee as in any other mortgage. Or the trustee 
acquires the equipment directly and delivers it to the road under a 
conditional sale agreement. Such obligations, being based directly 
on the credit of the issuing road, with the collateral pledge of the 
equipment, are called equipment bonds.** ‘They are an outgrowth 


25 Unfortunately the nomenclature on this subject is by no means clear. The 
railroads and especially the investment bankers have seemingly sought to befog 
the public mind. If issued under the straight Philadelphia plan, the obligation 
is not that of the railroad (although it may be and is often guaranteed by the 
road), but merely of the trust estate of the equipment. The trustee may be 
represented by a private person, a trust company, a car manufacturer, an 
association, or all these acting together. The point is, the certificate is the 
right to participate in certain property held under trust, which includes 
(1) the equipment, (2) the legal instrument or lease under which the owners or 
trustees look forward to the final sale to the railroad. An equipment bond, 
on the other hand, is merely the promise of the road to pay the bearer or 
registered owner a certain sum, a promise resting on the pledge of equipment 
with a trustee. An “equipment bond” is not issued under the Philadelphia 
plan, except by the use of a misnomer. There have been and are today many 
attempts to combine the two ideas, but, on analysis, it will appear that the 
obligation is reducible to one or the other class. The term “equipment note” 
is sometimes used, and may refer either to the Philadelphia plan certificates 
or to the bond. Also various roads have tried to combine the two forms by 
acquiring the equipment, deeding it to a trustee, and then leasing it. This is 
an unfortunate subterfuge. Some roads, too, have issued an out and out 
equipment bond, but have sought to give it the appearance of a Philadelphia 
plan certificate by bringing in the lease idea. An editorial in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle (vol. LX XXII, p. 361) succinctly reviews the confu- 
sion in names, and attempts to clarify the essential differences in form. The 
statement given there is the clearest in print. 
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of the original Philadelphia car trust certificates*® and represent a 


distinct emasculation of the strength of the earlier obligations. 
The road has some kind of a provisional title to the equipment” 
whereas in the Philadelphia plan it has not the slightest semblance 
of a title. Therein lies the strength of the Philadelphia form of 
obligation.** Except in legal details the two methods of issue are 
based on the same idea—a mortgage on equipment to be liquidated 
by the road through instalment payments. 

The issue of equipment obligations seems to be a matter of indi- 
vidual policy among the roads. Before 1892 it could be said with 
considerable show of evidence that their issue was, with a single 
exception, confined to weak roads, but since 1900 roads of the 
strongest credit have resorted to this means of borrowing. Among 
the strong roads, the Pennsylvania had in 1915 over $40,000,000 
of equipment obligations, and the New York Central over $50,- 
000,000.*° On the other hand the roads under the management of 
J. J. Hill had not a single dollar of equipment obligations*® nor 
had the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, nor the Union Pacific 


26 The extensive issue of straight equipment bonds, without even the form of 
the Philadelphia plan, is comparatively recent. It is to be traced to the 
adoption of the use of equipment loans by the roads of strong credit, outside 
of the Pennsylvania system, and would not go back more than ten or twelve 
years. It is true that some of the coal roads were using equipment bonds 
before 1890 but the instances are rare. There were probably no straight 
equipment bonds prior to 1885, 

27 Even then under the conditional sale, except in Pennsylvania and possibly 
one or two other states, the title is considered to remain with the trustee. One 
of the latest decisions covering this point states: “The title to the equipment 
sold under the contracts here involved remained in the vendors until fully 
paid for. The interest of the railroad companies and their mortgages was but 
an equitable interest, and subject to the terms of the conditional sale.” Metro- 
politan Trust Company v. Railroad Equipment Company, 108 Fed. 918 (1901). 

28 An excellent illustration of the difference of strength in the two kinds of 
issues is afforded by the reorganization of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 
There were at the time of the failure two groups of equipment obligations: 
(1) Equipment mortgage 5 per cent bonds of 1888, $4,114,000 outstanding. 
These were not issued under the regular Philadelphia plan. (2) Car trust 
obligations, various issues and maturities, $3,125,000 outstanding. These were 
issued under the Philadelphia plan in its simple form or with certain unimpor- 
tant modifications. In the reorganization, the equipment bonds were disturbed, 
the holders receiving new bonds and stock, whereas the car trust obligations 
were paid in cash, although it required over half the $5,555,000 of money raised 
for immediate needs. Plan given in Com. § Fin. Chron., vol. LXII, p. 641. 

229 See note 12. 

80 Except about $1,400,000 of the Colorado and Southern. 
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railroads. Among the roads of weak credit the St. Louis and San 
Francisco was overloaded with equipment liens, whereas the West- 
ern Pacific and the Boston and Maine, weak roads in opposite 
parts of the country, had no equipment obligations. Nor can 
there be any sectional generalizations, although the far-western 
roads as a class show the least inclination to issue such obligations 
and the coal roads in eastern trunk line territory perhaps the 
most. Yet, when all is said, the question is reduced to the specific 
financial policy of individual roads. 

The physical equipment itself that is covered by the lien is 
usually diversified.“ It covers in the great majority of cases, 
both locomotives and cars.** When issued to cover a single class 
of equipment this class is usually of the standard form used in large 


31 Of the 320 separate equipment issues of American Railroads existing at 
the beginning of 1915 only 78 or 24 per cent were mortgages on one kind of 
equipment alone, the remaining 242 issues or 76 per cent covered more than 
one kind. In making this and some of the later statistical computation the 
writer has made liberal use of the very valuable publication of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York entitled Railway Equipment Obligations. 

32 The following are two typical equipment trusts. They have been selected 
at random merely by way of illustration. 

Mobile and Ohio R. R. Co. Equipment trust series “F,” 44% per cent inter- 
est. Dated March 1, 1912. Due $23,000 each March 1, and $22,000 each Sept. 
1, 1922. Equipment cost $500,615. Obligations issued $450,000. 

Security: 4 Pacific locomotives, 2 Mikado locomotives, 6 steel passenger 
cars, 4 steel underframe mail and baggage cars, 1 steel underframe express 
car, 334 steel gondola cars, 50 steel underframe automobile box cars. 

Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co. Equipment bonds series “A”, 5 per 
cent interest. Dated June 2, 1913. Due $325,000 to June 1, 1923. Equipment 
cost $7,226,420. Obligations issued $6,500,000, 

Security: 20 freight locomotives, 4 Pacific type locomotives, 26 steel under- 
frame passenger cars of three types, 2 steel underframe baggage and mail 
cars, 8 steel underframe baggage cars, 5 steel postal cars, 3,000 all steel 
hopper and gondola cars, 39,000 freight and gondola cars of eight types, 
80 cabooses. 

An extreme case of diversification is represented by Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Company’s equipment 5 per cent notes, series “H.” 
Dated July 1, 1913. Due $441,000 semi-annually to July 1, 1923. Equipment 
cost $5,521,348. Obligations issued $4,410,000, 

Security: 25 Mikado type locomotives, 30 six-wheel switching locomotives, 
30 Pacific type locomotives, 2 mountain type locomotives, 1,500 steel under- 
frame box cars, 500 steel gondola cars, 50 caboose cars, 18 steel chair cars, 
20 steel coaches, 5 steel three compartment passenger cars, 7 steel smoking 
cars, 10 steel baggage cars, 8 steel dining cars, 4 steel horse express cars. 
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quantities by diffe: railroads.** The cost of the equipment is 
usually 10 per cent in excess of the original issue although the 
stronger roads such as the Pennsylvania®* and the subsidiaries of 
the New York | have issued notes for the full purchase 
price of the equiy it. In very rare cases an equipment trust has 
been formed to cover rolling stock already used, so as to give the 


road money to } repairs. 


It is extremel iflicult to form an accurate idea from the out 
side of the real t and value of the equipment covered by any 


issue, unless of one standardized pattern.*' The provision in 


Steel gond ire most frequently used when the issue covers only 
a single form of « here were in 1916 approximately 21 equipment 
Issues covering 
84 Of a total ies o nent issues of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
outstanding April 15, all were originally issued for the full value of the 
equipment acquire 
55 For example | 1 and ran Railway, Equipment Car Trust of 
August 15, 1906 
86 The Detroit, ‘1 1 Ironton Railroad equipment notes of 1914. The 
issue is explained, , by the low credit of the road. This trust was 
created when $2,000, was borrowed to repair 1763 coal cars. It is 
unusual in bearing 6 per cent interest and maturing in three years. The 
borrowing was ex . w cars could have been bought for less money. 
This railroad and predecessor have afforded the case célébre of equip- 
ment issues. 
87 The following le 1 few averages of the cost of standard equipment. 
The averages are di | from a random selection of different equipment 
issued covering a gle s of rolling stock; they include practically all of 


each type out é vov, 1, 1914, and Feb. 1, 1917. 


Kind of Numl Total num- Total Cost per 
equipmne ber of piece: cost 
Locomotives 
type) 7 473 $8,212,443 
Steel underfran 13 30,636 35,067,383 
Steel underframe refr 
erator cars 6 3,52: 6,285,055 
Steel gondola cars ef 12,491,946 


It is difficult to che iu y the actual contracts. A writer in the 
Annalist estimates the average t « of a standard 40 ton steel underframe 
box car for the eight years from 1908 to 1916 to be $947, with extremes from 
$844 to $1,200. The average in the above table of $1,112 seems to indicate 
excessive prices paid or else inflation of the costs. Owing, however, to the 
extreme variation in demand, there is a remarkable difference of cost of the 
same equipment rding to the time of purchase. This subject is ably 
discussed with statistics in the Annalist, vol. VII (Jan. 24, 1916), p. 116. 
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the lease agreement that is of most real consequence is that dealing 
with the rapidity with which the total loan is to be paid. Under 
all circumstances, railroad equipment wears out rapidly and is 
growing obsolete constantly.** Were there no means of fully 
maintaining the equity behind an equipment lien, therefore, it 
would be the weakest kind of corporate security. But it is the 
strongest; for by making it obligatory on the part of the road 
to pay off the obligations faster than the equipment wears out, the 
equity to the note-holders is not only maintained but increased. To 
achieve this result, certain definite presumptions must be made, the 
most important of which is the true rate of depreciation.*’ For 


38 It is usually contended by railroad engineers that obsolesence is greater 
with locomotives than with any other form of equipment. While this may be 
true, it should be remembered that an obsolete locomotive can be used on 
branch lines and for company work whereas obsolete freight cars are un- 
economical however employed. Obsolete passenger cars are even worse because 
besides being inefiicient, they usually tend to create ill feeling in the minds of 
the patrons of the road, 

In the opinion of the present writer that class which suffers least in value 
through use—both physical depreciation and obsolesence—is the steel under- 
frame tank car for the transportation of petroleum products. 

39 The depreciation of rolling stock has been the subject of many elaborate 
studies. Unfortunately, these have led to no unanimous conclusion. The 
Master Car Builders Association estimates for cars as follows: wooden bodies 
and wooden underframes 6 per cent annually; wooden bodies and steel under- 
frames 51% per cent; metal bodies, steel underframes and trucks 5 per cent. 
This basis was taken by the statistician of the Guaranty Trust Company in 
figuring margin of safety for equipment obligations. See Railway Equpiment 
Obligations (third edition), p. 9. Chamberlain uses rough estimate of 15 to 20 
years as the life of equipment. Sce Principles of Bond Investment, p. 309. 
The Pennsylvania road has used 3 per cent for freight cars and 4 per cent 
for locomotives. Rates have varied. See T. R. Lill, Jour. Account., Jan., 
1917, p. 1, giving statistics. Now, while it is perfectly true that the de- 
velopment of steel construction, particularly the steel underframe, has very 
much increased the serviceability of the car it is not clear from records 
that the salable life of the car is any longer. The investigations of the 
Master Car Builders Associations and the various studies that have ap- 
peared from time to time in the railroad periodicals have assumed the 
existence of, and have sought to determine a theoretical period of usable 
life for railroad rolling stock. Such a computation is not sufficient for 
the equipment bondholder because, from his point of view, the value of 
rolling stock is not its theoretical usable value, but its salable value. The 
two criteria are essentially different. A car may have a theoretical life, based 
on an arbitrary depreciation constant, long after it ceases to have a secondhand 
sale value. It may be held in reserve for freight congestions when it cannot 
be sold—except at the very time of the freight congestion. Moreover, the 
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the purpose of valuing the equity behind the equipment obligations 
it is necessary to base the calculation on the sale value of second- 
hand equipment. We may assume that the equipment declined 
about 85 per cent in value during the first 1314 years, at which 
time it has a scrap value of about 15 per cent of cost, and that the 
constants worked out by the manufacturers are based on mere decline in 
physical value through use, and presume only an arbitrary and slight, if any, 
constant of obsolescen l’urthermore, the annual cost of repairs increases as 
the car ages, so that there comes a time when it is cheaper for a road with 
credit to “scrap” the cars than to meet the constantly increasing cost of repairs. 
In fact, after a time, the value of the car becomes a kind of constant scrap 


value, the use and sale value being functions of the repair charges. From these 
theoretical considerations and such figures as the writer is able to gather from 
practical railroad men, he is of the opinion that collections of mixed equipment, 
such as are cited on a previous page, consisting of ordinary locomotives to 
about a third of the total cost and the other twWo thirds standard cars readily 
usable by other roads, has a salable life of about 1314 years. At the end of 
this time it has a scrap value of about 15 per cent of its original cost. This 
scrap value suffers only slight diminution during the next five to ten years, 
provided sufficient sums are annually spent in repairs to take care of the 
obvious decays and breakage For purposes of computation, we may assume, 


therefore, that the equipment declines 85 per cent in value during the first 
131% years of its life. The decline in salable value appears to be more rapid 


during the first three years of the equipment’s use and less rapid during the 
last four or five years, than an arithmetically regular decline would imply. 


The first year, this decline is fully a half more than what the average of the 
year, 
period would be, whereas the decline during the last year is only about a half 


that of the average. From the fourth to the eighth year, the decline is the 
average. If these assumptions are approximately correct, we may construct a 
table showing the percentage of original cost represented by the decline in 
salable value for each year. It would be something like this: 
Per cent Per cent 

Ist year decline 9.5 8th year decline 6.3 

2d 8.4 9th 6.3 

3d 74 10th 6.3 

4th “ 6.3 llth 6.3 

5th . 6.3 12th 5.4 

6th “ 6.3 isth 3.2 


“ scrap value 15 
per cent of cost 
It should be remembered that any such computation is inexact and at best a 


mere guess. It is, however, much more accurate for the purposes of judging 
the secondhand sale value of equipment, than that of the Master Car Builders 
Association, which concerns itself merely with usable value based on material 
depreciation. On the other hand, general economic conditions may entirely 
upset these estimates. If the equipment is bought just before a general 
business “boom,” it is entirely possible that the subsequent rise in the initial 
cost prices of equipment and the necessities of the other roads might create a 
situation such that year-old cars could be sold for more than they cost. It is 


di 
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decline is most rapid at first. Under such circumstances, the rela- 

tive equity behind an issue of ten years serial equipment bonds can 
be shown by a table. The computation assumes that the equip- 
| ment cost $1,000,000 of which 10 per cent or $100,000 was paid 
before the equipment was received and that 10 per cent of the 
balance shall be paid the first of each year following.*° 


Percentage Percentage 
of deprecia- Money value of value of 
q Beginning of Volume of tion of origi- of deprecia- Equity be- equipment 
' vear immediate- certificates val cost dur- tion during Value of hind out- | represented 
y after instal- outstanding ing preced- | preceding equipment standing cer-by outstand 
. * ment paid ing year year tificates ing certifi- 
cates 
7 (Per cent) 
1 $900,000 0 0 $1,000,000 $100,000 90 
'y 2 810,000 9.5 $95,000 905,000 95,000 89 
720,000 8.4 84,000 821,000 101,000 87 
4 630,000 74 74,000 747,000 117,000 BL 
3 540,000 6.3 63,000 684,000 144,000 79 
6 450,000 6.3 63,000 621,000 171,000 72 
7 360,000 6.3 63,000 558,000 198,000 G4 
8 270,000 6.3 63,000 495,000 225,000 oF 
9 180,000 6.3 63,000 432,000 252,000 42 
10 90,000 6.3 63,000 369,000 | 279,000 4 


il 0 } } 
directly after | 
payment of last 
instalment 


Certain inferences may be made from a study of these figures. 
The most obvious is that the equity behind the outstanding certifi- 


s 


quite true that a standard steel underframe box car, bought in January, 1915, 
could be sold in January, 1916, after a year of reasonable use for more than 
it had cost; it is even probable that this same car could be sold January, 1917, 
after two years of use, for what is had cost. Of course just the reverse is true 
if the equipment is bought at the height of a boom period. 

40 Similar calculations of the equity behind equipment obligations at varying 
periods of their life have been made by other writers using slightly different 
assumptions for the rates of depreciation. Two such calculations have received 
publicity, in neither of which do the general results differ from the computa- 
tion here given, The Guaranty Trust Company’s calculation is based on the 
, Master Car Builders Association’s figures for depreciation cited in a previous 
note. It shows a larger proportionate equity during the first few years of the 

equipment trust. Chamberlain explains the same principle (op. cit., p. 309) by 
| means of a diagram but is somewhat vague and unscientific in the use of his 

depreciation constants, though more exact than the computation here given in 
the use of semi annual rather than annual instalment payments. His diagram 
shows at a glance, much better than figures, the principle of increasing equity 
behind the equipment obligations. 
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cates increases as each instalment is paid in spite of the deprecia- 
tion of the equipment. In other words, the railroad obligates itself 
to pay off its certificates more rapidly than the security behind 
them declines in value. Herein, as was said before, lies the 
strength of equipment issues. The second inference is that the obli- 
gations have least strength, from the point of view of equity, im- 
mediately after their issue; and those that mature late have a 
constantly increasing strength the longer they are outstanding. 
The strongest equipment obligations obtainable are those of the 
last instalments of some old series purchased a year or so before 
its maturity. ‘The figures given in the preceding table show too, 
that an issue of equipment obligations having more than ten years 
to run, or one that is paid off in more than ten annual instalments, 
or is issued for the full value of the equipments does not in itself 
afford substantial security. It is true that some of the roads with 


very strong credit issue securities of this sort that are called 
equipment obligations, but these, in reality, rest much more on 
the credit of the road than on the equity behind the equipment.“ 


41 All the equipment obligations of the Pennsylvania Railroad are of this 
class, because issued for an amount equal to the total cost of the equipment. 
So also are the series A, B, and C of Chicago & Northwestern Railway. The 
four great equipment trusts of the New York Central lines are of this class 
because they mature in fifteen rather than ten years. That of 1913 is a 
conspicuous variation from type in that it is an “open end” mortgage. So 
also is the single issue of Delaware and Hudson equipment bonds in that it 
is protected by a sinking fund rather than instalment payments. 

The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Equipment Trusts (series A, B, C) 
broke most of the canons in that they were issued for the actual value of the 
equipment purchased, ran for 20 years, carried a sinking fund of 5 per cent 
to 6 per cent, which could be invested in other equipment provided the obli- 
gations were not purchasable at par. 

A practical illustration of the necessity of insisting that the equipment obli- 
gations shall be issued in strict conformity to established practice is that of 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad 5 per cent equipment bonds, issued in 
1902 and payable in instalments of different amounts until 1922, They were 
therefore irregular in having double the life established by conservative prac- 
tice. A receiver for the road was appointed in 1908. He continued to meet 
the sinking fund instalments until January 1, 1915, when he defaulted, and 
on July 1, 1915, defaulted on the interest. In the spring of 1916, the time at 
which the previous comparisons were made, the road’s underlying first mort- 
gage bonds commanded a 4.92 per cent credit, notwithstanding the receivership. 
In a previous note it was pointed out that ordinarily the value of equipment 
obligations is affected but little by receivership. Yet, in this case the certifi- 
cates yet unpaid declined to only 60 per cent of par, at which price they were 
selling on a 15 per cent basis—provided one assumed their payment at ma- 
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It is quite common for the railroad using the equipment to guaran- 
tee the car trust certificates covering the equipment it leases. 
Almost all ordinary equipment bonds issued under the New York 
plan are guaranteed, although it is questionable whether or not this 
adds to their fundamental security. When the issue is irregular in 
some conspicuous respect it is almost always guaranteed by the 
operating road. Likewise when an equipment trust is created for 
one or more small subsidiaries it is usually guaranteed by the 
parent.** In some cases, the notes are guaranteed by the manu- 
facturing company from which the equipment was purchased.** 
Frequently the entire issue is subject to redemption by the railroad 
company,** and sometimes the equipment may be withdrawn from 
time to time.*° Very rarely the equipment security is reinforced 
by the deposit of bonds with the trustee.* 

The final test of any security is its position in case of the failure 
of the enterprise on whose credit it is issued.** Judged by this test, 
equipment obligations are among the strongest, if not the strongest 


turity. Owing to the long period during which the road had been paying for 
the equipment, the value of the rolling stock had declined to less than the 
face value of the outstanding certificates; hence the receivers might regard 
the payment of the certificates as of doubtful expediency. See note 55 for 
outline of final settlement. 

12The four great issues of the New York Central lines are guaranteed 
principle and interest by the New York Central & Hudson River, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, the “Big Four,” the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and the Toledo & Ohio Central railroads. 

The Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway, Equipment Trust, Series A, are 
guaranteed, principle and interest, by two independent corporations, the 
Rock Island and the Colorado & Southern roads. 

43 The equipment notes of the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Railroad 
of 1910 are guaranteed by the American Locomotive Company through 
endorsement on each note; those of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
(Series L, 1907) by the American Car and Foundry Company. An extreme 
case is where an equipment issue of a small road is guaranteed by the inter- 
ests behind it. (St. Louis, Troy and Eastern, issue of June 1, 1915.) 

44Of the three hundred odd issues outstanding January 1, 1917, 56 or 
about 25 per cent were subject to redemption. The premium varies from 1 
per cent to 214 per cent. 

45 An old issue of the Michigan Central, of 1906. 

46 Mexican Central Railway Company equipment and collateral bonds, 
First and Second Series, are sporadic cases of this. Reading equipment 41% 
per cent bonds of 1901, additionally secured by the deposit of $833,000 Phila- 
delphia and Reading general 4s. 

47 A clear statement of this in an editorial in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, vol. LX XII, p. 1296. 
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form of corporate security. When they are issued according to 
the Philadelphia plan the courts have, almost without exception, 
considered the insolvent railroad only the lessor of the equipment, 
which is not therefore, covered by the bonds of the company,“ 
and of which the receiver does not become the trustee. Since the 
title never rested with the railroad corporation, and the property is 
movable, the real owner or the lessee has the power to take away 
the equipment if the railroad violates the contract under which 
the equipment obligations were issued. Knowing that the railroad 
cannot be operated without cars and locomotives and that it would 
be wasteful and inexpedient to sacrifice the equity remaining to 
the road, receivers have invariably*® continued the payments on the 
equipment trust interest and instalments. If necessary, receivers’ 
certificates, taking priority over mortgage liens, have been au- 
thorized to meet these payments. Nevertheless, at the time of 
reorganization the holders of outstanding equipment obligations 
have, in a few rare cases, been asked to refund their securities on 
an advantageous basis;°° in still rarer cases they have been asked 


48 The important case of the Toledo and Ohio Central is no exception to 
this rule. The certificates in this particular case were not issued under 
the Philadelphia plan in its unequivocal forms. Some of the equipment was 


made in the railroad’s own shop, some of it was owned first by the railroad, 
used, and then transferred over to the trustee. So that the United States 
Supreme Court interpreted the lease as a mere subterfuge to emasculate the 
lien of the general bondholders of the railroad. This they condemned. See 
146 U. S. 536, 

49The exceptions of temporary lapse—Denver and Rio Grande; Detroit 
Southern; Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic; Pere Marquette—are so excep- 
tional as not to destroy the strength of the above statement. 

50 The two cases of the refunding of equipment obligations are the Denver 
and Rio Grande reorganization of 1886 and the Norfolk and Western reorgani- 
zation of 1896. The former involved an actual temporary, although not per- 
manent, sacrifice, and will be discussed at length in the succeeding note. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad reorganization of 1896, although involv- 
ing the refunding of certain equipment obligations did not imply even a 
temporary sacrifice. There were two classes of equipment obligations out- 
standing (see note 28); those issued under the Philadelphia plan were paid 
in money, whereas the equipment mortgage bonds were refunded. For each 
$1,000 in equipment mortgage 5 per cent bonds, the bondholder received $1,000 
in new consolidated mortgage 4 per cent bonds and $480 in new preferred 
stock. He was compelled to undergo a sacrifice of 1 per cent in yearly in- 
come, but this was fully compensated for by the preferred stock bonus. Sub- 
sequently, with the success of the rejuvenated Norfolk and Western road, he 
had an increase in both income and principle. 
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to undergo what would seem like permanent sacrifices.”’ In con- 
trast, however, to these rare exceptions, it may be said that in prac- 


51 The notable case is that of the Denver and Rio Grande reorganization of 
issé. As this is the only instance in the history of American railway finance 
where the holders of equipment obligations issued under the Philadelphia plan 
were forced to suffer for a considerable period, the details are significant. The 
old Denver and Rio Grande had been built in the seventies, one of the numerous 
far-western lines built long before its construction could be said to be in 
any way an economic necessity. In the depression of 1883 and 1884 it failed. 
Disaster also overtook its western extension, the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western. At the time of the failure there existed a comparatively small 
issue of first mortgage bonds, the interest on which had been earned unques- 
tionably. There were also approximately $3,500,000 6 per cent and 7 per cent 
equipment certificates on which the interest had not been fully earned. 
Besides this, there were two large issues of junior bonds and much worthless 
stock practically all owned in England and Holland. Some of the equipment 
had been used by the Denver and Rio Grande Western in a manner contrary 
to the spirit of the equipment trust. In the report of Pothonier and Parrish— 
an interesting example of a foreign report on one of our early, needless roads, 
built with foreign capital—it was stated: “It will be absolutely necessary 
to capitalize the rolling stock trusts on fair and equitable terms, or, failing 
this (the contracts being extinguished by foreclosure), to provide the necessary 
equipment on the basis of present low prices.” (Paragraphs in report quoted 
Com. & Fin. Chron., vol. XL, p. 181.) The bonds of all issues, together with 
the stock, were largely held in England and Holland, but the equipment obliga- 
tions were held mostly in Pennsylvania. Judge Hallett had ordered the pay- 
ments of the principle of some of the equipment certificates postponed, and the 
holders had done little to object. Moreover, much of the equipment itself 
had been allowed to so depreciate as to have little more than scrap value. 
Some of the bondholders at the time contended that the reorganization com- 
mittee could then, in the depréssion of 1885 and 1886, buy better secondhand 
equipment for less than the par value of the obligations outstanding. At all 
events the trustees of the car trusts feared being forced to liquidate on the 
equipment. All these circumstances combined to make the position of the 
equipment obligations conspicuously weak. It is true that a plan of reorgani- 
zation was worked out in Philadelphia which involved the refunding of the 
equipment obligations into first mortgage bonds, but it was not acceptable to 
the foreign bondholders and its advocates dared not force the foreclosure of 
the car trusts. 

In the reorganization, the small issue of underlying first mortgage bonds 
was not disturbed. The bondholders reorganization committee first offered 
the holders of the equipment obligations consolidated (junior) 4 per cent 
bonds involving a reduction of from 2 per cent to 3 per cent interest, and 
some preferred stock. Finally, after considerable haggling, they received 17 
per cent in cash and 120 per cent in consolidated (junior) 4 per cent bonds 
for the remaining 83 per cent face value of their equipment certificates. 
(Total car trusts $3,476,000, cash payments $600,000.) The old 6 per cent 
car trust certificates received in addition 20 per cent in new 5 per cent non- 
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tically all of the reorganizations of American railroads,” the 


equipment obligations were either paid in money™ 


or else assumed 
directly by the new corporation succeeding to the property of the 
old one.** In only one instance in the recent history of railroad 
finance has a reorganization committee forced the holders of equip- 
ment obligations to accept a compromise and in this instance the 


bonds were issued under an unusual and weak agreement,” and in 


cumulative preferred k and the old 7 per cent car trust certificates 30 
per cent in the sam curity 

This reorganization of the Denver and Rio Grande was in 1885 and 1886. 
The Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic, reorganized in 1916, had a similar 
financial structure—a small, strong, fully secured first mortgage issue, a large 
volume of equipment obligations and a host of junior bonds, notes and stocks. 
As in the earlier Denver and Rio Grande case, the first mortgage bonds were 
undisturbed, but in this later case the equipment obligations were practically 
all paid in money, although the whole mass of junior securities was obliterated, 


and even receivers certificates were refunded into income bonds. This differ- 
ence in the treatment of equipment obligations in analogous situations in 1886 


and 1916 indicates the almost impregnable position they now occupy. 

52 Chamberlain gives a brief summary of some 28 cases of railway reorgani- 
zation in practically all of which the holders of equipment obligations suffered 
no hardship (Principles of Bond Investment, p. 300). The Guaranty Trust 
Company also cites a long series of reorganizations in which the equipment 


obligations were undisturbed (Railway Equipment Obligations, p. 11). 
‘ 


53 A suggestive sentence bearing on this occurred in the analysis of various 


securities of the Missouri Pacific Railway issued by all the reorganization 
committees at the time of the receivership—*$3,867,000 equipment obligations 
maturing to June 30, 1918: The equities in the equipment securing these 
obligations compel provision for their payment in cash.” Analysis dated 


October 15, 1915, p. 3. 
54 A combination of the methods is shown by the St. Louis and San Francisco 
reorganization plan. The equipment obligations maturing before July 1, 1917, 


have been paid in money from assessments on stockholders; sufficient prior lien 
(senior) bonds are reserved to refund those maturing after July 1, 1917, while 
in the meantime they are assumed by the new company. 


55 This was the case of the Wheeling and Lake Erie “equipment sinking fund 
gold bonds,” due 1922, described in note 41. They were unusual in running 20 
years and in being liquidated through a sinking fund rather than through in- 
stalment payments. After the interest had been in default a year, at the 
time of the reorganization of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad, the 
reorganization managers agreed to pay the back interest and to pay 35 per cent 
of the face of the outstanding certificates in cash and to give new 4 per cent 
“secured sinking fund equipment notes” for the remaining 65 per cent. These 
new notes are secured by the old unmatured equipment bonds, which in their 
turn are secured by the equity in the equipment. The reorganized company 
agrees to buy and cancel one sixth of the new notes each year until the entire 
issue is redeemed. Considering the weakness of the conditions under which the 
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two instances only throughout the varied financial history of our 
American railroads have the equipment bondholders been compelled 
to assume possession and resell the actual physical equipment 
itself.° But eve nin these instances the holders of equipment 
obligations suffered no loss, the underlying rolling stock being 
sold for enough to pay the outstanding certificates. This is a 
remarkable record for any class of corporate securities. It is 
even more remarkable, for the protection afforded to the bond- 
holder, than the record of municipal and state bonds. 

The strength of equipment obligations is evidence, too, of the 
importance of “use” value in measuring credit. Reduced to the 
simplest terms, the reason why railroad receivers and reorganiza- 
tion committees honor the equipment loan above all other forms 
of permanent debt is that the road cannot operate without its 
rolling stock and the owners can remove it physically from the 
possession of the road. Long ago the holders of first mortgage 
railroad bonds learned that their lien could be emasculated through 
the willingness of the Court to issue receiver’s certificates under the 
authority of the mandate of public necessity. They cannot re- 
move, physically, their road from the jurisdiction of the Court; 
they cannot even force the receiver to operate the line were he 


original bonds were issued, the reorganization managers were exceedingly 
liberal to the holders of the outstanding obligations. 

56 The case is of the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton. The road passed into 
the hands of receivers and the latter, finding the business inadequate for the 
total equipment and the equity of the road in a certain car trust relatively 
slight, decided to allow the holders of the trust to exercise their legal rights 
and take physical possession of the rolling stock. The trust certificates were 
practically all owned by two interests which bid in the equipment itself. 
Aside from interest on interest, the holders of the equipment obligations lost 
nothing, as the new owners were able to “peddle out” the equipment for more 
than the face of the certificates remaining outstanding. 

The other notable case is that of one of the issues of the Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna Railway. This was a very unfortunate venture which, reorganized as 
the Wellsville and Buffalo Railroad, proved such a failure that it was closed 
Nov., 1916, and dismantled. The old Buffalo and Susquehanna Railway had 
four issues of equipment obligations, A, B, C, D. Three were assumed by an 
allied company, the Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad Corporation, which 
has now (April, 1917), paid all of them except $30,000 and these will be 
paid in August. The fourth equipment trust, Series B, was not assumed. 
After considerable negotiation the equipment covered by it was sold to a syn- 
dicate of Buffalo men. This syndicate subsequently sold the equipment, and 
in order to give a free title, deposited with the trustee a sum equivalent to 
the unpaid certificates and their interest to maturity. 
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disinclined. No matte 


what the road cost, no matter what its 
replacement value may be 


, they are helpless to enforce their lien. 
But the equipment bondholders can strangle the operation of the 
road by removing equipment beyond the jurisdiction of the 
necessity of its use that makes the rolling stock 
so substantial a basis for credit 


receiver. It is this 


Artruur S. Dewine. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 
Distributive Justice. The hight and Wrong of our Present Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. By Joun A. Ryan. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xviii, 442. $1.50.) 

In Professor Ryan’s first book, A Living Wage, published in 
1906, he applied the principles of moral theology to the determi- 
nation of the minimum of justice in wages; in this, his latest work, 
he applies the same principles to all four shares in distribution: 
rent, interest, profits, and wages. ‘There is here practically no 
examination of the basis and justification of rights, but rather a 
series of deductions from generally accepted rules of justice. 
There is little dogmatism, however, in Professor Ryan’s admirable 
treatment of the subject; for, as he points out, neither the prin- 
ciples of industrial justice nor the constitution of our socio-eco- 
nomic system are simple, and it is impossible to give to ethical 
conclusions anything like mathematical accuracy. All that he 
claims is that his moral judgments are fairly reasonable and the 
proposed remedies fairly efficacious. 

The chief rules of distributive justice are the canons of equality, 
needs, efforts and sacrifices, comparative productivity, scarcity, 
and human welfare. Among these the primacy is given to the 
canon of human welfare, although Professor Ryan does not say 
that the other canons are derived from it, nor does he clearly trace 
the relationship between them. All have more or less validity, 
and any theory of distributive justice which runs counter to any 
of them is necessarily inadequate. 

The right to the “workless incomes” of rent and interest is 
based chiefly on the canon of social welfare. The taking of rent 
is just, because private ownership is the best system of land tenure. 
The taking of interest is right, because it encourages saving and 
investing as opposed to spending and hoarding. Still, Professor 
Ryan gives a more hearty approval to rent than to interest-tak- 
ing, a position quite the reverse of that of most modern economists, 
who would protect and cherish the loan capitalist long after they 
had thrown the landowner to the wolves. 

Professor Ryan, as is well known, is no socialist, nor even a 
single taxer. Socialism is impracticable. The single tax system 
would be much inferior to private ownership of land. Private 
land ownership, therefore, is a natural right, based on its social 
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utility. However, it is a limited right, giving no claim to rent 
until the tenant of average efficiency on a normal holding has 
first obtained a decent living. The tenant’s claim to a decent 


living is based primarily on “needs,” but it is not effectual with 
out a minimum of efficiency. Similarly, the right of other business 
men to living profits is conditioned upon efficiency. 


A more complicated case arises when the tenant employs agri- 
cultural laborers, who, because of their needs, are as much en- 
titled to a decent living as the tenant himself. Against whom 


then, is their claim valid? Professor Ryan offers a very ingenious 
solution of this puzzle. The right of the laborers to a decent liv- 
ing, based, as it is, on their worth and dignity as human beings, 
takes precedence, not only of the workless incomes of rent and in 
terest, but also of any surplus profits over and above a decent 


living for the tenant himself. The tenant, as an employer, is one 


of society’s paymasters, and the laborer’s claim is valid primarily 


against him. He must, therefore, pay living wages, even at the 
expense of interest in his own capital. He has no right, however, 


to deduct interest from the loan capitalist from whom he may 
have borrowed, as the loan capitalist is under no obligation to 
lend to a borrower who cannot pay interest regularly. Nor may 
the tenant withhold rent from the landlord, as such a practice 
would be subject to grave abuse, and the landlord is under no 
obligation to forego his rent in order that the tenant may employ 
laborers. Besides, such withholding of rent and interest is quite 
impracticable, and could not be enforced. Therefore, the duty 
of paying living wages devolves upon the tenant, or any other 
employer. If the burden and responsibility is too great, he may 
go out of business, but while he remains he must pay living wages, 
even at the expense of surplus profits and interest; and, if he is 
landowner, at the expense of rent also. 

This is a nice point in casuistry, but the solution is not alto- 
gether satisfying. ‘The employer may be society’s paymaster or 
agent, but he can hardly be expected to bear the whole burden 
without substantial support from his principal. If, accidentally, 
he operates with land and capital of his own, his obligation to pay 
living wages out of rent and interest is surely not greater than 
that of the mere landlord or loan capitalist, even though he may 
realize the obligation mere keenly than they. Again, in case he 
could not shift the burden to the consumers, he might be justified 
in paying less than a living wage, especially if he were a poor man 
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whose profits yielded him no more than a decent living. Of course, 
he might evade the obligation by ceasing to employ, but the 
laborers’ condition could not be bettered in that way. Evidently, 
the case proves that the obligation to provide a decent living for 
all poor people devolves upon all who have superfluous incomes. 
It suggests, also, that the obligation is one of charity, rather than 
strict justice; unless we are to take the view that, in the last 
analysis, charity and justice are identical. 

Although Professor Ryan approves of the private ownership of 
land, he recognizes certain defects in the existing land system 
which call for reform, Among the measures which he favors are 
the leasing of timber and mineral lands, public ownership of urban 
lands, state loans to small proprietors, increment taxes, super- 
taxes on large holdings, and the gradual though partial transfer 
of other taxes to land, in order to absorb a large part of the future 
increment. All of these measures find their justification in the 
canon of social welfare and the canon of needs. Until all the poor 
have a decent living the right to workless incomes is suspended. 

Professor Ryan’s discussion of interest is exceedingly interest- 
ing- He shows how the medieval prohibition of interest taking 
was gradually modified to suit the changing economic conditions 
of modern times. At first arose the theory of “lucrum cessans,” 
then that of “praemium legale,” and finally the theory of “virtual 
productivity,” which was only “lucrum cessans” in another form. 
All the authoritative ecclesiastical declarations indicate that in- 
terest on loans is today regarded as lawful because a loan is the 
economic equivalent of an investment. This, as Professor Ryan 
well says, “is good logic and common sense.” ‘The standard argu- 
ments of abstinence and productivity he considers unsatisfactory, 
and he finds the real justification of interest in its contribution to 
social welfare. He discusses at considerable length the question 
as to whether any particular rate of interest above zero is neces- 
sary, and arrives at no definite conclusion, Still, it may be that 
the suppression of interest would cause a considerable decline in 
saving and investment; and, assuming this, the state is justified 
in permitting interest, even as the Catholic Church has concluded 
to permit the taking of interest without definitely approving of it. 
Krom this conclusion, it is but a step to the position, which in 
effect Professor Ryan takes, that interest is justified as an essen- 
tial part of the system of private property, and that any particu- 
lar rate of interest is justified if it is a competitive and not a 
monopoly rate. 
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Professor Ryan appears to approve of the principle of compe- 
tition as an ideal regulator of interest, rent, profits, and the prices 
of commodities. When he comes to the question of just wages, 
however, he rejects the principle of competition because it takes 
no account of needs, efforts and sacrifices. And yet, before the 
Industrial Revolution, when laborers commonly sold their own 
products, there was no valid distinction to be drawn between a 
fair wage and a fair price. Even now, in the case of self-employ- 
ing workers, as many carpenters, blacksmiths, lace-makers, wood 
carvers, fishermen, and the like, the only way for the laborer to 
obtain a decent living is to sell his wares at a fair price. The 
commodity, therefore, is not a mere thing, divorced from the pro 
ducer, but a piece of materialized labor, the price of which is the 
wage by which he lives. As the pathetic Scotch song, “Caller Her- 
rin’,”? puts it: “Wives an’ mithers maist despairin’, ca’ them lives 
o’ men.” If the competitive price, then, is fair, the wages also 
must be fair, whether they suffice for a decent living or not; but if 
the wages are unfair, then the price which is their source must |x 
equally unfair. 

However that may be, the attempt of Professor Ryan to de- 
termine just wages from a consideration of needs, rather than 
market value, or productivity, is not quite successful. Indeed, 
he well nigh abandons the canon of needs in admitting that pro- 
ductivity must be considered, and in supporting the claim to living 
wages by the argument that they will result in greater efficiency 
on the part of both employer and employee. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the classical economists did not sufficiently consider 
the laborers’ needs, and that reformers of the present day are 
abundantly justified in laying stress upon this long-neglecte« 
aspect of the wages question. 

When a decent living has been secured by all laborers, only the 
minimum of justice has been attained. Complete wage justice 
demands additional compensation according to the canons of ef- 
forts and sacrifices, productivity, scarcity, and human welfare; 
and if there is still a surplus in the wage fund, it should be equally 
divided among all the laborers. This is the “equitable minimum” 
which all employers should pay, after which business men may 
keep their profits, loan capitalists their interest, and landowners 
their rent, without any compunctions of conscience. Still, the 
workless incomes are debatable ground, a sort of no-man’s land, 
which the laborers may occupy, if, by superior organization and 
bargaining ability, they are able to take possession of it. Here 
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we have a principle of force which does not seem to be in harmony 
with Professor Ryan’s other theories, and it would be interesting 
to know what scope and limits he would assign to its operation. 

One might, perhaps, criticise other minor features of this ex- 
cellent book, but such criticism would not detract from its great 
merit as a logical and lucid exposition of a most important sub- 
ject, pervaded by a spirit of sweet reasonableness that charms 
even when it may not convince. If all the claimants to shares in 
distribution could have such a spirit there would be far less of 
conflict in the industrial world. Father Ryan is doubtless right in 
suying that the fundamental cause of industrial warfare is the false 
conception of life that prevails among both rich and poor. 

“The achievement of social justice requires not merely changes 
in the social mechanism, but a change in the social spirit, a refor- 
mation in men’s hearts. ‘To this end nothing could be more im- 
mediately helpful than a comprehensive recognition of the steward- 
ship of wealth, and the duty of distributing superfluous goods.” 

J. E. Le Rossicnou. 

University of Nebraska. 
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RiseNMAN, C. Everybody’s business. (Cleveland, O.: Burrows Bros. 
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A series of quotations from popular sociological literature, with 
running comment from the point of view of a philanthropically in- 
clined business man. 
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Incram, J. K. A history of political economy. New and enlarged edi- 
tion with a supplementary chapter by Witiiam A. Scort and an in- 
troduction by Ricuarp T. Evy. (London: A. & C, Black. 1915. Pp. 
xix, 315. 7s. 6d.) 

This volume reproduces, apparently without change, the text of 
the second edition of Ingram’s well-known work, but is given a new 
interest by the contributions of Professor Ely and Professor Scott. In 
the introduction Professor Ely offers a helpful estimate of Ingram’s 
services to the science of economics, which will be useful to the 
younger generation of economists who have no direct, personal 
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knowledge of the conditions which produced Ingram’s book. Pro- 
fessor Scott's supplementary chapter, of some sixty pages, gives an 
excellent account of the Austrian economists, and reviews more 
briefly the development of economic thought in other countries dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. It would be difficult, indeed, to refer 
the student to a better statement of the cardinal doctrines of Menger, 
Wieser, BGhm-Bawerk, and Sax. 


Ingram’s book was never a satisfactory history of economic 


science; and, as time passes, its defects become more and more 
evident. But it served a highly useful purpose in its day, and in its 
present dress retains interest for all who would understand the forces 


that have shaped the development of economic thought. 
Cuarces J. Buttock. 
r. | ( nlary SOL ial le nce. | New York: Macmillan 
1917.) 
Moret, J. L’emploi des mathématiques en économie politique. (Paris: 


Giard & Briere 1916.) 


Pierson, N. G. Traité d’économie politique. Translated by Louis 
Surer. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1916. 14 fr.) 


SeviaMan, E. R. A. Principles of economics. Seventh edition, revised 
(New York: Longmans. 1917. Pp. liv, 711.) 


Economic History and Geography 
The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. A Study of the Trade, 
Land Speculation, and Experiments in Imperialism Culminat 
ing in the American Revolution. By CLarence Watworti 
Atvorp. Twovolumes. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Com 
pany. 1917. Pp. 358; 396. $10.00.) 

This is not a history of the West. It is a study of the formu 
lation of British policy toward the West, of the interaction of 
politics and finance that prevented the introduction of any one of 
three separate plans proposed. Dr. Alvord has here performed 
the double task of analyzing the complex political situation in 
London during the pre-Revolutionary period, and of describing 
at the same time the economic enterprises that affected ministerial 
plans. 

To the British ministers the disposition of the interior wilder- 
ness gained in 1763 was the vital phase of the American problem 
and not the disturbances in New York and Boston. Perhaps only 
regard for Massachusetts sensibilities prevented the book being 
ralled “The Western Origin of the American Revolution.” Why 
the British government failed with the problem is perfectly clear 
when one considers that this highly delicate task was undertaken 
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by a succession of ministries composed of hostile, selfish factions 
in league with powerful interests, and constantly threatened with 
disruption. In the midst of this confusion Lord Shelburne stands 
out as the British statesman who exerted the greatest influence on 
western America, not excepting William Pitt. 

Able as is the political narrative yet the most interesting, il- 
luminating chapters are those which discuss the rival capitalistic 
enterprises of land speculation and the fur trade (the only two 
lines open in the West to moneyed men), and the political manoeu- 
vering of each for the right to exploit the great interior in its 
own interests. For at this time there existed a close alliance in 
Great Britain between “big business” and the governing class, 
resulting in a political immorality not unknown in the United 
States. 

After the treaty of 1763 and especially after the British occu- 
pation of the Mississippi Valley in 1766, there occurred a striking 
expansion of business activities concerned with the West. Ag- 
gressive Scotch merchants began to engross the fur trade of the 
northern area, though wisely continuing the superior French- 
Canadian methods; Philadelphia firms and other trading groups 
attempted to make the Ohio a greater artery of western trade 
than the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi, but failed because the 
higher cost of land carriage to Pittsburgh was not offset by the 
better markets in the East. The economic mistake of not securing 
New Orleans in 1763 was now apparent, as that city remained the 
market toward which the commerce of the valley drifted. En- 
deavors to connect with the Gulf by a canal to Mobile failed. The 
importance of the trading groups of these days in trade, land 
speculation, and politics, is much greater, Dr. Alvord thinks, than 
historians have generally realized (vol. II, p. 202). 

During these same years the eighteenth-century craze for specu- 
lation seized on the Mississippi Valley as a source of quick for- 
tunes equal to those being made in the East Indies. Among the 
conspicuous “plungers” in land titles were Franklin, Washington, 
and Governor Dunmore of Virginia, whose western activities ap- 
pear beyond doubt due to a desire to win a large landed estate in 
America (vol. II, pp. 182, 194). Explorers and homesteaders 
were frequently only the advance agents of the speculator; “the 
Daniel Boones of the wilderness were only the pawns of some 
Richard Henderson.” Four fine maps based on John Mitchell’s 
map illustrate the various colonial schemes for staking out the 
West. As a type of these plans and their connection with poli- 
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tics, a detailed account is given of the activities of Samuel Whar- 
ton, a Philadelphia business man of the Mark Hanna variety, in 
pushing his Vandalia project. A footnote says that a vast amount 
of material for a history of the acts of his company in America 
awaits a writer. 

The land speculators worked for a government policy of west- 
ward expansion, while the Scotch fur-trading capitalists fought 
for the opposite plan of preservation of wilderness conditions and 
Indian occupation, each side advancing the particular economic 
theory of colonial possessions which favored its private advantage. 
This opposition to expansion was abetted by the alarmed investors 
in colonial lands east of the mountains, and somewhat by Lord 
Hillsborough who feared the bad effect on his Irish estates of 
wholesale Irish emigration to the New World. The government 
decision in 1768 against colonization of the interior and the ex- 
tension of Quebec boundaries in 1774 to include the West, was a 
triumph for this latter group of interests, largely through their 
influence with the Scotch members of Parliament whose support 
was very necessary to every ministry. In fact, the Scotch fur- 
trading influence seems to have been a very real factor in shaping 
British policy towards the old Northwest for fifty years (vol. I, 
p. 107; vol. II, pp. 24-25). 

The admirable bibliography at the end is at once a rare ex- 
ample of patient, profound scholarship and a treasury of infor- 
mation for research workers. Footnotes and index are of the 
same high character. The typographical excellence of the volumes 
deserves mention. 

Amemia C. Forp, 

Milwaukee-Downer College. 


Cotton as a World Power. A Study in the Economic Interpreta- 
tion of History. By James A. B. Scnerer. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1916. Pp. xii, 452. $2.50.) 

This volume is divided into seven books and seventy-five chap- 
ters, of which the shortest contains only twenty lines. In the first 
book are briefly described the earliest cultivation and manufac- 
ture of cotton in the Orient, and its transition to Europe, and 
finally to England. In the second book ten chapters are devoted 
to the Industrial Revolution and its results, much of this material 
being biographical rather than technical as might have been ex- 
pected from the president of a college of technology. In book 
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three the scene shifts to the United States, and the invention of 
the cotton gin is described. The next three books deal respective- 
ly with the slavery controversy, the Civil War, and the rise of 
cotton factories in the new South. The seventh and final book is 
entitled Cotton a World Trade; but contains a variety of topics 
from preparedness to evolution. 

The main thesis of the volume seems to be that cotton, by 
reason of its importance and the fact that its production is con- 
fined to a comparatively small area, has exercised a distinct and 
even dominating influence upon the destinies of nations. It formed 
the economic basis of India; its advent into England transformed 
that country from an agricultural nation to a manufacturing na- 
tion; and its culture in the United States changed the develop- 
ment of the South, gave a new lease of life to the system of slavery, 
and led to civil war. Today it again takes an important part in 
the world’s commerce, and even in the European war it plays a 
deadly role through its use as gun cotton. 

This is indeed economic interpretation of history. Such in- 
terpretations are always interesting, if not entirely convincing. 
According to one economic historian the center of the world’s 
civilization has shifted with the movement of the precious metals ; 
another has found the explanation in the development of improved 
transportation; and now President Scherer sees in cotton the 
cause of the westward movement of human progress. The very 
multiplicity of these unitary explanations shows that perhaps the 
problem is more complex than any one of the writers admits. To 
the reviewer such a simplification even of the economic factors in- 
volved does not commend itself. A reductio ad unum becomes a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

The author has conceived the story of cotton as an epic, but has 
scarcely risen to its highest possibilities. ‘The work is too long, 
there are too many digressions, and it is broken up into too small 
fragments. It bears evidence of having been written at intervals. 
But in spite of all these shortcomings President Scherer has suc- 
ceeded in writing an interesting book, which is rendered the more 
readable by reason of an attractive style. 

Ernest L. Bocarr. 
University of Ilimois. 
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Actogue, G. Les corporations, l'industrie et le commerce a chartres, 
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Cargursa, B O povo Portugez. Aspectos sociaes e economicos. 
(Oporto: Lella & Trinao. 1916. $1.60.) 
CuNNINGHAM, W. The progress of capitalism in England. (London: 
} I g 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 1917. Pp. 155. 3s.) 


Dissiee, G. B. Germany’s economic position and England’s commer- 
cial and industrial policy after the war. (London: Heinemann. 
1917. Pp. 108. 1s.) 


Dutt, R. C. The economic history of India in the Victorian Age. 
Fourth edition. (New York: Dutton. 1916. Pp. 628. $2.50.) 


Furniss, H. S., editor. Zhe industrial outlook; being essays on con- 


struction by various authors. (London: Chatto & Windus. 1917. 3s. 
6d.) 
Grotivus, H. The freedom of the seas. Or the right which belongs to 


the Dutch to take part in the East Indian trade. Translated with a 
revision of the Latin text of 1633 by R. Van D. Macorrin. Edited 
with introductory note, by James Brown Scott. (New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. xv, 83. $1.) 

Guyot, Y. Les causes et les conséquences de la guerre. (Paris: Alcan. 
1917. 3.50 ir 

Harpe.t, J. J. Canadian industry, commerce, and finance. (Montreal: 
Industrial & Educational Press. 1915. Pp. 386.) 

Hiaarnson, E. Alaska. The great country. New edition. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1917. $2.50.) 

Kano, J. F. Note book for constructive work in commercial geography. 
(Topeka: Kans. Hist. Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 120, illus. 35c.) 

MvukerJer, R. The foundations of Indian economics. (New York: 
Longmans. 1916. Pp. xxvi, 515. $3.) 

Oaa, F. A. Economic development of modern Europe. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1917.) 


Peixotro, E. Our Hispanic Southwest. (New York: Scribner. 1916. 
Pp. xx, 245. $2.50.) 

Perret, R. La population, le budget, la fortune et la dette publique de 
la France, de ses alliés et de ses ennemis avant la guerre. (Paris: 
Alcan. 1917.) 

Rew, W. A. Bolivia, the heart of a continent. (Washington: Gibson 
Bros. 1916. Pp. 53. Gratis.) 

Tuery, E. Les problémes économiques de la guerre, etudes écono- 
miques et financieres. (Paris: Belin. 1917. 3.50 fr.) 

Warerman, T. T. Bandelier’s contribution to the study of ancient 
Mexican social organization. (Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of California. 
1917. Pp. 249-282. 35c.) 

Westercaarp, W. The Danish West Indies. (New York: Macmillan. 
1917. $2.50.) 
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F Weyt, W. E. American world policies. (New York: Macmillan. 1917. 
$1.50.) 
The American year book. A record of events and progress. 1916. 

Edited by Francis G. Wickware. (New York: Appleton. 1917. 

; Pp. 862.) 
Includes the following chapters: ‘‘Public resources and _ public 


4 works’; “Public services,’ by Richard C. Harrison; ‘Economic 
conditions and the conduct of business,’ by S. S. Huebner and Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell; “Public finance, banking, and insurance,” by C. C. 
Williamson, Ray B. Westerfield, Wendell M. Strong, and S. S. 
Huebner; “Social and economic problems” ; “Labor and labor legis- 
lation,” by John B. Andrews and Irene Osgood Andrews; “Agri- 
culture, horticulture, forestry, and fisheries’; “The mineral indus- 
tries’; ‘Manufactures,’ by W. M. Steuart and Walter F. Rogers; 
‘Trade, transportation, and communication,’ by Grover G. Huebner 
and Robert Riegel. 
Blue book of Salvador. Text in English and Spanish. (San Salvador: 
Latin American Publicity Bureau. 1916. Pp. 352, xli.) 


Karly records of the city and county of Albany and Colony of Rens- 
selaerswyck. Volume II. Deeds 8 and 4, 1678-1704. (Albany: 
Univ. of State of New York. 1916. Pp. 438.) 


Economic notes on Brazil. Second edition. (Rio de Janeiro: Minister 


of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 1916. Pp. 93. Gratis.) 


Facts about Georgia. (Atlanta: Georgia Chamber of Commerce. 1917. 
Pp. 280, illus. $1.) 


Vexico, a brief record of the economic conditions of the republic in 
their relation to the outside world. (New York: Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank. 1916. Pp. 46.) 


WertHner, W. B. How man makes markets; talks on commercial 
geography. (New York: Macmillan. 1917. Pp. ix, 200. 40c.) 
The Russian yearbook, 1916. (New York: Moody Mag. & Book Co. 

1917. Pp. 800. $5.) 

Die wirtschaftliche Annaherung zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und 
seinen Verbiindeten herausgegeben im Auftrage des Vereins fiir 
Socialpolitik. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1916. Pp. xiv, 403; 
x, 496.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Agricultural Economics. A Selection of Materials in which Eco- 
nomic Principles are applied to the Practice of Agriculture. 
: By Epwin G. Nourse. (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
j cago Press. 1916. Pp. x, 896. $2.75.) 


i 


Professor Nourse calls this a “composite textbook.” It is com- 
posed of three elements: (1) short introductions by the editor pre- 
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fixed to each chapter, (2) excerpts from standard textbooks on 
economic theory, and (3) source materials. By such a combina- 
tion the editor has sought to avoid on the one hand the incoherence 
and confusion characteristic of many volumes of “readings,” and 
on the other the hard and fast treatment often found in textbooks. 
Instead of constructing “ta broad, smooth highway of thought, 


down which the student whizzes to his appointed destination with- 
out getting much benefit from his journey,” he has sought to pro- 


vide oppor unity “ urry and visit, to wander back and forth, 
| 


to explore the country and learn the whole region. . . .” 


The “materials,” forming the bulk of the volume, are grouped 
into seventeen chapters in a topical arrangement corresponding to 
that ordinarily found in systematic treatises of economic theory. 
These chapters fall into three divisions treating (1) the factors in 
the production of agricultural wealth, (2) the conditions influenc- 
ing price determination and the methods of marketing farm pro- 
ducts, and (3) the distribution of the income from the industry 
into rent, interest, wages, and profits. In this last group is a 
chapter on Rural Credits. In an emphatic position after the in- 
troductory historical chapter is a discussion of Consumption. 

The yearbooks and farmers bulletins, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, census publications, bulletins of state 
agricultural experiment stations, and county surveys have been 
liberally drawn upon. Besides this source material there are re 
printed articles from the economic journals and excerpts from 
treatises on farm management and agricultural economics. In 
each chapter the first few pages are from such economists as 
Marshall, Taussig, Seager, and Seligman, and in some cases from 
the writers of the classical school. Thus as an introduction to the 
discussion of the problems of each chapter there is presented a 
statement of the general principles on the basis of which the prob- 
lems may be solved. 

The editor has succeeded in furnishing variety in his selections 
without sacrificing substantiality. He presents in well-systema- 
tized form a wide range of up-to-date facts concerning the agri- 
cultural industry of the United States, accompanied by carefully 
scientific and popularly interesting discussions of the meaning of 
these facts. 

The introductions by the editor are not uniformly valuable. 
They are not designed to reconcile the theories propounded by the 
authors quoted, nor to give an authoritative interpretation of the 
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whole. In some places Professor Nourse has made a stimulating 
contribution, as for instance in Selection 120, The Possibilities of 
Coéperation, but in the majority of cases he is content to be ex- 
pository rather than argumentative. His style is forceful and 
clear; the reader is apt to regret that the editor has not con- 
tributed more. 

Chapter 1, The Emergence of the Problem of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies, is disappointing. The editor’s purpose was to trace the 
development of commercial agriculture out of self-sufficient farm- 
ing. Here was an opportunity to teach students something about 
the history of agriculture in the United States, which in itself 
furnishes instructive illustrations of all the important steps in the 
commercialization of the industry. Instead, some thirty pages 
are devoted to the agriculture of primitive peoples and of classical 
antiquity, twenty more to medieval agriculture and the manor sys- 
tem. In the remainder of the chapter the best material on the 
history of American agriculture has not been utilized. 

Agricultural economics is a broader subject than farm manage- 
ment. It is not concerned only with teaching the individual farmer 
how to make the largest net profit. It is concerned also with 
those broad socictal problems involving the place of the agri- 
cultural population and their industry in the national economy. 
The editor has kept well in the foreground the social aspect of 
such matters as the standard of living of the rural population and 
the defects of the labor force both in quality and quantity. In 
so doing he has justified his advocacy of the teaching of agri- 
cultural economics in every institution which aims to give a liberal 
education. 

Percy Weuts tt. 

Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 


NEW BOOKS 


senson, O. H. and Betts, G. H. Agriculture and the farming business. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1917. Pp. 778. $3.50.) 


Denis, L. G. and Cuaruies, J. B. Water powers of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta. (Ottawa: Commission of Conservation, 
Canada. 1916. Pp. 334.) 


Kano, J. F. Note book for constructive work in commercial geography. 
(Topeka: Kans. Hist. Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 120, illus. 35c.) 


Lone, J. R. A treatise on the law of irrigation, covering all states and 
territories. Second edition. (Denver, Colo.: W. H. Courtright Pub. 
Co. 1916. Pp. xiii, 626. $7.50.) 
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Mackenna, J. 4 ire in India. (Calcutta: Supt. of Gov. Prtg. 
1915. Pp. 106. 4 As 

Picarp, H. K. Co; from the ore to the metal. (London: Pitman. 
1916. Pp. ix, 130, illus. 85c.) 

Rousu, G. A., edit The mineral industry; its statistics, technology, 
and trade during New York: McGraw-Hill Bk. Co. 1916. 
Pp. xx, 241. $10 

pE Scumip, H. S. Feldspar in Canada. (Ottawa: Dept. Mines. 1916. 
Pp. viii, 125 

Ticuenor, W. C. Farm contracts between landlord and tenant. (Leb 
anon, O.: Aut! 916 Pp. xii, 245.) 

Turnor, C. O d supply New York: Scribner. 1916. Pp. ix, 
rt.) 

Wertuner, W. B. H man makes markets; talks on commercial 
geography. (New York: Macmillan. 1917. Pp. ix, 200. 40c.) 

Witson, L. M., compiler. Petroleum and natural gas; a short treatise 
on their early history, origin, distribution, accumulation and surface 
indications. (Housta Tex.: L. M. Wilson. 1916. Pp. 64. 65c.) 

WoLsELEY, ViscouNmT! Women and the land. (London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1916. Pp. xi, 230.) 

The extension set f the Massachusetts Agricultural College. What 
it is and what it does for the commonwealth. (Amherst, Mass.: 
William D. Hurd. 1917. Pp. 7.) 

Plantation farming the United States. (Washington: Bureau of the 
Census. 1916. 40, 10c. ) 

Preliminary report of the mineral production of Canada during the 
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Manufacturing Industries 
History of M: actures in the United States, 1607-1860. By 
Vicror S. Ciarx. With an introductory note by Henry W. 
Farnam. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. 1916. Pp. xii, 675.) 

To say that Mr. Clark’s book is the best in its field would be 
faint praise, for there is only one other that covers the field, and 
that was written nearly sixty years ago. When the Carnegie In- 
stitution included manufactures in the general plan of its Con- 
tributions to American Economic History, it hoped to fill a yawn- 
ing gap in the organized and systematic knowledge of our country’s 
past. Professor Farnam tells us that Mr, Clark has been in charge 
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of the work for a decade, bringing to it a valuable training and 
broad preparation. ‘That he has been able to carry it no further 
than the Civil War is due to the enormous growth of manufactur- 
ing since that time and the vast accumulation of materials relating 
to it. The materials for the first two and a half centuries of our 
industrial growth, though naturally scantier than for the later 
period, are yet abundant enough to require a very great expendi- 
ture of time and labor. 

It is difficult to write economic history without showing a pre- 
dilection for any public policy, a partiality for any social class or 
branch of industry. But Mr. Clark’s book is singularly free from 
bias or prejudice. He does not omit description of some political 
and social movements and endeavors; but he leaves us with the im- 
pression that, clamorous and exciting as these have been, their 
influence was relatively slight, and that the forces really determin- 
ing our industrial growth have been strictly economic. Indeed, 
he wishes his book to be considered the work of an economist 
rather than that of a historian; his purpose is “not solely to pre- 
sent a picture of the past, but to interpret selected historical data 
as illustrating phases of economic progress”; and to that end he 
adopted not a narrative and chronological but a “topical method” 
of presenting his subject. 

The “topics” that he selects for methodical treatment are six 
in number: (1) foreign influence, (2) domestic policies and legis 
lation, (3) the influence of natural resources, (4) transportation 
and markets, (5) capital, profits and wages, (6) the technology 
and organization of manufactures. He discusses these topics first 
for the colonial period and afterward for the nineteenth century. 
In addition there is a brief introductory chapter on the European 
background, a review of contemporary accounts of colonial manu 
factures, a description of the propaganda of home manufacture: 
during the Revolution; and the three concluding chapters give the 
distribution and volume of manufactures, and sketch the history 
of the manufacture of metals and textiles. To some readers a 
different selection and arrangement of “topics” might commend it- 
self, but those of the author are not illogical, and afford a frame- 
work for presenting all the information he has gathered. 

The quantity of facts assembled in this framework is very great, 
for the writer’s researches have been wide and laborious. But 
they are not always interpreted, and sometimes several pages of 
specific facts are given that have little apparent significance. The 
reader rather gets the impression that the author was unwilling to 
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omit from his book any authentic fact, whether it was informing 


or not. Thus six pages with about a hundred citations are de- 
voted to “manufacturing profits” in the nineteenth century, but 
one struggles in vain to find the significance of the confusing mass 
of names and figures that are given. Indeed, if they have a mean- 
ing the author himself does not know it, for he reaches the erratic 
conclusion that “Necessarily capital earned as much in manufac- 
tures as in banking and commerce, and in other branches of pro- 
duction ; otherwise it would not have been invested.” He closes the 
discussion by saying that during a decade $20,000,000 of New 
England manufacturing capital earned 10 per cent, which “is 
probably as good a clue in this direction as we possess.” If this 
is true, the reader might have been spared the preceding tedious 
enumeration of names, places, and figures. But strain on the 
reader’s attention is not the chief objection to burdening the text 
with such material; more important is the likelihood that it will 
lead to false conclusions. Thus in speaking of intercolonial trade 
the author gives about five pages of statistics and examples, a 
number of them merely sporadic and anomalous, that convey, in 
the reviewer’s judgment, an exaggerated impression of the activity 
of this market for home manufactures. This defect in presenta- 
tion was clearly shown in the work of about twenty graduate stu- 
dents, who used the book during the present college session in 
connection with a course offered by the reviewer on the growth of 
American industry and commerce. It might have been much 
ameliorated by transferring to footnotes any facts not essential 
to the argument. 

As a rule the sanity and conservatism of the author’s conclusions 
and the evidence adduced to support them leave nothing to be de- 
sired. That there are occasional exceptions is not unnatural. 
Thus, except for a very short time, it was not the Navigation acts 
but the prevailing credit system that compelled colonial tobacco 
planters to sell in a monopoly market. Again, it is a mistake to 
say that until the Civil War, in the textile industry “the supply 
and distribution of labor remained as it had been since 1820.” 
Furthermore, the reviewer doubts the statement that “in produc- 
ing durable goods for ordinary uses . . . the equipment of Ameri- 
can mills and factories was not excelled.” The spirit of the 
age demanded speed of production rather than durability. So 
swift was the growth of cities, the change of habitation and the 
progress of invention that one decade frequently saw the work 
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of the previous decade swept away and substituted by new cre- 
ations. In consequence, what the consumer demanded was not 
apt to be durability of materials and processes ; he wanted a thing 
adapted to meet an immediate and temporary need, a thing that 
could be exploited and used up before the progress of invention 
and the appearance of new wants made it expedient to abandon it. 
What chiefly amazed European travelers, especially Germans, was 
the speed with which the American workman turned off his work. 
American tools and processes were mainly adapted to that end, 
and work was rushed to completion with a rapidity that usually 
prevented the durability that was demanded in the Old World.’ 

If the reviewer may be pardoned yet another illustration of the 
author’s occasional inaccuracy, he ventures to disagree with the 
assertion that “the operative population remained of native stock, 
with some recruits from Great Britain and Ireland.” During the 
forties the labor supply was already changing rapidly. By 1854 
half the operatives in the Lowell mills are said to have been Irish; 
and at Fall River six years later the British and Irish workers 
were a majority. In 1858, 70 per cent of all the employees of the 
Cambria Steel Company were Welsh. At that time a molder of 
native birth was hard to find anywhere in America. In 1870, for 
the country as a whole, natives composed only 61 per cent of the 
textile operatives and about 56 per cent of those in iron and steel 
works. This was, it is true, a decade after the period described 
by the author, but it indicates that “some recruits” hardly ex- 
presses the degree to which we were fulfilling Hamilton’s pre- 
diction that for manufacturing labor we should “trade upon a 
foreign stock.” We could wish that the author had given fuller 
treatment to the important question as to whether immigration has 
“displaced” American labor in manufacturing or has merely “re- 
placed” it, as Americans rose to higher pursuits. 

Mr. Clark’s book is far from being the “final word” on his sub- 
ject, but it is the most considerable contribution to it that has 
ever been made. He has brought evidence for many beliefs and or- 
ganized much information already current among scholars, and 
he has added no little that is new. That the reader may find 
treated inadequately or not at all some phases of industrial growth 
particularly interesting to himself, should not detract from his 


1 Cf. Biichele, Land und Volk der Vereinigten Staaten; Jirg, Briefe aus der 
Ver. Staaten; Fribel, Die Deutsche Auswanderung und ihre Culturhistorische 
Bedeutung; et al. plur. 
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appreciation of the discriminating judgment and scholarly effi- 
ciency with which the author has performed his work. The book 
will long remain indispensable to students and investigators and 
will give invaluable aid to all that are interested in the economic 
development of this country. 

Tuomas W. Pace. 


University of Virginia. 
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[ransportation and Communication 


State Re g ilation of Railroads in the South. By Maxwe.u Ferr- 
cuson. Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, Vol. LXVIT, No. 2. (New York: Long- 


mans, Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 228. $1.75.) 
This monograph is preliminary to a larger study dealing gen- 


erally with the regulation of railroads in the South and its scope 
tes east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio. 
Thus, Maryland, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas are not con- 


is confined to sta 


sidered, but the omission is not important as their experience 
furnishes nothing unusual in railway control. 


The larger part of the present study is given over to a descrip- 


tion of commission regulation, the problem in each state being 
separately discussed. Only introductory are the first four chap- 
ters on Charters, Early General Laws, Constitutional Provisions 
Affecting Railroads, and Recent General Railway Legislation ; 
but these embody material which is as interesting as any in the 


history of railroad development in the South, which has never 


been adequately treated, and which might well be returned to when 
Mr. Ferguson publishes his larger work. 


In granting their first charters, the southern states attempted 
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to regulate tariffs, permit the codperation of the various com- 
panies in the transportation of freight and passengers, and re- 
quire safe and prompt service. Almost immediately there were 
express prohibitions of the construction of competing lines, and 
the author regrets that these “were not more numerous and 
stringent.” Maximum rates were frequently prescribed, but these 
were generally so high that compliance was no burden; publicity 
was but seldom insisted upon, and discrimination rarely mentioned. 
‘he powers reserved to the states were the usual ones—the right 
to regulate rates and to purchase the road after a specified number 
of years; and in order to encourage construction there were fre- 
quent exemptions of the property from taxation. 

Mr. Ferguson’s history of this early period is sketchy; there 
seem to be no general tendencies of a significant character, but 
lhe lays the basis for the subsequent discussion, and after a brief 
survey of early legislation which was “voluminous” but “disap- 
pointingly incomplete,” he shows that inflexible statutes were not 
to the best interests either of the carriers or of the people. Boards 
were soon appointed to administer the state internal improvement 
funds and they took over various duties, such as receiving reports 
in connection with the railways. ‘The first railroad commission 
was established in Virginia (1877). It was weak, with powers 
and duties similar to those of the Massachusetts board. Similar 
action was taken by several other states and the commissions 
served some useful purpose, but the first mandatory commission 
was instituted in 1879 and Virginia did not change until 1902. 
After the movement was started its “home was chiefly in that 
|southern] portion of the Union.” 

Surveying the present commission situation in the South, the 
author finds that political considerations in the choice of men are 
still too important, the offices being elective in all the states except 
Virginia and West Virginia. “Even now,” he says, “the people 
of the South are still too much inclined to think that if a man 
is of requisite age and is morally responsible, he is fully qualified 
to hold any public office” (p. 198). ‘The term of office is generally 
too short—four states limiting the commissioners to a term of 
four years—-but recent changes have been encouraging. Especially 
deplorable is the absence of any technical requirements for the 
commissioners. Only four states provide for the presence on the 
commission of any experienced railroad men; appropriations for 
expenses and salaries are entirely too small; in some cases sufficient 
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authority has not been granted, and too often rate making is not 
scientific but mere guess work. In the minds of some of the com- 
missioners, Mr. Ferguson thinks, the uppermost thought has been 
“so to lower intrastate rates in comparison with corresponding 
interstate rates and the intrastate rates of other states as to favor 
their own jobbers and producers at the expense of those of ad 


joining states. ‘The consequence is a discouraging lack of con- 
sistency in the policies of the different states.” On the whole, the 
author’s opinion is that conditions in the South appear to be not 


so good as in other sections of the country. He advocates an 
extension of the federal authority, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been both expert and intelligent. ‘Regulation 
by the southern commissions has been neither.” 

Within its restricted scope the present study is admirably done; 
but it is obviously only preliminary to a real economic study of 
railroad regulation in the South. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Ferguson will soon be able to publish this larger work, which will 
deal with the growth of the principal railroad systems, inter- 
corporate relations, special rate problems, and state and federal 
regulation. The present study traces the development of state 
interference primarily from the standpoint of administration. 

Linpsay Rocers. 

University of Virginia 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Caribbean Interests of the United States. By Cuesrer Lioyp 
Jones. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. 
Pp. viii, 379. $2.50.) 

In Caribbean Interests of the United States, Professor Chester 
Lloyd Jones, of the University of Wisconsin, draws attention to 
a region to which the recent acquisition by the United States of 
the Danish West Indies lends a special interest. It is more than 
likely that, apart from Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico, most of 
the islands and countries washed by the Caribbean Sea are empty 
names to most Americans, excepting for such as have business 
relations in that part of the world or the much smaller number 
of those who, in recent years, have discovered in its genial climate 
a grateful refuge from the rigorous winters of the North. Yet, 
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without the sugars from Cuba and Porto Rico, cocoa from Trini- 
dad and San Domingo, coffee from Central America and the 
Caribbean littoral of South America, to say nothing of the banana 
and other tropical products, the average American table would 
offer something approaching a Barmecide feast. 

In the volume under notice Professor Jones describes tersely 
but comprehensively the resources and activities of each compo- 
nent part of Caribbean region. The import and export trade 
of each is tabulat nd analysed in an illuminating and eminently 
readable manner. ‘The author has avoided technicalities most 
successfully and his facts are presented concisely and entertain 
ingly. 

The first half of the book is devoted to short, lucid accounts 
of the various Caribbean units, each being treated individually 
and in turn. ‘The principal crops are noted and Professor Jones 
points out the extent to which each island or country has become 
dependent on a single crop more or less peculiar to itself. The 
inherent weakness inseparable from this condition is that distress, 


if not disaster, accompanies the failure of a season’s crop, while 
a superabundant harvest, on the other hand, by the resultant de 
cline of prices, brings its own obvious disadvantages. It is grati- 
fying to learn that Porto Rico and Cuba, the sections most closely 
associated with the United States, are at the same time the most 
prosperous; and the statistics of the economic advances made in 
these islands since their surrender by Spain are impressive. ‘The 
British and French colonies, on the other haud, have been retro 
grading steadily, ever since the development of the sugar beet in 
Kurope revolutionized the sugar industry of the world. We learn 
with pleasure, however, that the present European war, which 
has worked such hardships on the parent nations, has treated 
these old colonies leniently and, under present conditions, they 
are enjoying at least a share, temporary though it be, of their 
pristine Georgian and early Victorian prosperity, when the pos- 
session of an estate in “the Jamaicas” was esteemed the hall- 
mark of opulence. “For years the wealthiest of British subjects 
was a Jamaican ” 

There is an instructive chapter on the oil resources of the 
Caribbean and another on the banana trade; and from the latter 
we learn that “we now import annually about 65 bananas for each 
man, woman and child in the United States.” The steady growth 
of this trade is explained and the early history of its develop- 
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ment succinctly related. Professor Jones has also a very readable 
chapter on the Panama Canal and he reviews most of the argu- 
ments for and against its fortification. A further chapter is de- 
voted to the Haitien Protectorate. These chapters might well be 
printed separately in pamphlet form, as they contain matter of 
permanent interest and are entertaining as well as instructive. 

It is, however, to the political conditions in the Caribbean, in 
its relation to the United States, that the author more particularly 
directs our attention. He proves convincingly that this country, 
politically and economically, has already acquired a predominant 
position in Caribbean affairs and that nothing must be allowed 
to interfere with our ascendency. With this point of view his 
readers will be entirely in accord. Now that St. Thomas has 
passed under the dominion of the Stars and Stripes, it is probable 
that nothing, so far as can be foreseen, will arise in the future 
to challenge seriously this hegemony. The only foreign Power 
predisposed to predatory incursions in this hemisphere inimical 
to the United States is already practically removed as a disturb- 
ing factor and its power for harm definitely obliterated. 

Sufficient light is thrown by the author on Caribbean business 
matters to show that American “big interests” have already se- 
cured a firm and, we gather, a salutary grip on the entire region, 
and as political conditions on the mainland become more and more 
stable, this is altogether likely to become firmer. The author sup- 
plies many reasons for his belief that further development can 
best be secured by strong influential corporations with ample 
capital and wide business horizon and his arguments are, in the 
main, convincing. 

The British and French colonies are likely to maintain their 
present political status for some time to come and, indeed, there 
is said to be on foot, at the present time, a movement to bind the 
British Islands, through a firmer economic union with Canada, 
more closely to the British Empire, but even there the eventual 
tendency must be more and more toward the United States, par- 
ticularly if the Washington government should develop a “com- 
prehensive tariff policy” in the West Indies. 

The relative geographic positions of the United States and the 
Caribbean give the former a big and obvious advantage, though, 
as is clearly shown, the economic success of this country is directly 
due no more to propinquity than to the courage of American in- 
vestors in embarking their funds in regions which, for various 
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reasons—instability of government principally—the great finan- 
cial nations of Europe have approached with caution. We learn, 
for instance, that $200,000,000 of American money is already in- 
vested in the American tropics; and this is only a beginning. 

One gathers, between the lines, in reading the concluding chap- 
ters of the book, that Professor Jones deprecates, while reluctantly 
recognizing, a tendency on the part of the Central American 
countries to regard with a measure of alarm the ever increasing 
infiuence of their giant neighbor to the north and, indeed, we 
have all heard more or less of this instinctive feeling on the part 
of these small and unprotected republics; but when we review their 
attitude during the last few weeks, when country after country 
in South America has hastened to place itself in sympathetic align- 
ment with the United States on the occasion of our entering into 
the European war, it is difficult to believe that any of them can 
honestly harbor real dread of an encroachment on their rights 
or an attack on their autonomy, or indeed expect anything but 
single-minded aid and protection whenever and as often as either 
may be called for. 

Professor Jones has written a book of the greatest value to any 
one interested in the subject of the Caribbean countries and this 
should mean all Americans who watch with pride their country’s 
progress, and are concerned in seeing it achieve and maintain its 
proper position as the dominant economic and political power of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

J. F. Fowrer. 
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x, 140; 


Stetson, I’. L., Byrne, J., and others. Some legal phases of corporate 
financing, reorganization and requlation. (New York: Macmillan. 
1917. Pp. ix, 389. $2.75.) 


To be revile wed. 


Tuorne, W. V.S. Hospital accounting and statistics. Third edition. 
(New York: Dutton. 1917. $1.25.) 


H. B. Railroad valuation. Schaffner & Marx 
Essays, XXIII. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1917. Pp. xiii, 222. 
$1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 


Vinat, FE. La bourse des valeurs mobiliéres. (Paris: Cote de la 
Bourse et de la Banque. 1917. Pp. 88. 


Woops, C. E. Unified accounting methods for industrials. (New 
York: Ronald Press. 1917. Pp. 484. $5. 


To be reviewed 


Bonds exempt or exemptible from the personal property tax under the 
mortgage tax law of the state of New York. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 19.) 


Business man’s encyclopedia. Three volumes. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1917.) 


Code of ethics and policies, Associated bureaus; clerical, litigation, 
adjustment, inspection, medical, safety, welfare. Pittsburgh rail- 
ways company. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Murdoch, Kerr & Co. 1916. 
Pp. Ixxxi.) 

Fitch atlas of railroad mortgage maps. (New York: Fitch Pub. Co. 
1916. Pp. 29. $35.) 


Hall of Records power plant. Report and discussion of physical test 
and costs of operation and maintenance. (New York. 1916. Pp. 
x, 678.) 


Interest tables, basis: days 860 and 365 per annum, and other useful 
information. New York: H. K. Brewer & Co. 1916. Pp. 64. 
75c.) 


Proceedings of the twentieth annual convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Accountants’ Association, (New York: The Associa- 
tion. 1917. Pp. 254.) 
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Proceedings of the tenth and eleventh annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Comptrollers and Accounting Officers. (De- 
troit, Mich.: John W. Eisman, Secretary. 1916.) 

Property accounting. Second edition. (Washington: Dept. Com- 
merce. 1916. Pp. 9.) 

Manual of accounting, reporting and business procedure of the city 
and county of Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: John M. Walton, City 
Controller. Pp. 218.) 

Year-book of the Institute of Accountants in the United States of 
Amercia (including the American Association of Public Account- 
ants). (New York: The Institute. 1916. Pp. 255.) 

Uniform classification of accounts for municipal water utilities, pre- 
scribed by Bureau of Inspection and Supervision of Public Offices of 
Washington, effective January 1, 1916. (Olympia, Wash.: State 
Auditor. 1916. Pp. 103.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Corporation Finance. Part I. Distributing Securities Reorgani- 
zation. By Hastixnes Lyon. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1916. Pp. vii, 316. $2.00.) 

Students of corporation finance will welcome the appearance of 
a new work by Hastings Lyon. The suggestive treatment of a few 
topics in an earlier volume (entitled Capitalization) has stimu- 
lated a desire for similar discussion of other phases of corporate 
financing. Capitalization (now called Corporation Finance, Part 
1) dealt with the promotion of enterprises, the use and significance 
of the numerous types of securities for the new corporation as well 
as for its promoters, stockholders, and creditors. The new volume 
(Corporation Finance, Part IL) considers the corporation as a 
going concern and discusses financial problems. Three main topics 
are treated, the raising of additional funds or the distribution of 
securities, corporate income, and reorganization. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a consideration of the 
ways and means of raising additional funds for the capital ac- 
count. Chapter 1 gives a more satisfactory discussion of the 
method of raising funds through direct appeal to the stockholder 
than is to be found elsewhere. The second chapter, upon the 
raising of funds through banking houses, includes a good descrip- 
tion of the character and functioning of investment bankers in 
connection with the distribution of securities issues. The follow- 
ing section affords a detailed account of syndicate organization 
and operation which throws additional light upon a number of 
points, among which may be mentioned the distinction between 
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joint accounts and underwritings, divided and undivided carrying 
of syndicate accounts, the liabilities of participants, and the ap- 
portionment of gains and losses in syndicate transactions. The 
discussion of listing upon the stock exchange consists mainly of a 
briefly annotated abstract of applications for listing stocks and 
bonds upon the New York Stock Exchange. 

The short general discussion of corporate income, the second 
main topic, is without doubt the least satisfactory portion of the 
whole work. Nevertheless, the treatment of the income of a hold- 
ing company (ch. 6) and the analysis of the peculiarities and 
significance of holding company income statements is a welcome 
contribution. 

The subject of reorganization, occupying the last third of the 
book, is introduced by an excellent hypothetical example of the 
development of a railroad system, illustrating both the manner of 
financing the creation of such a system and the origin of the 
complexity of security issues. 

Readjustment of the capital account and recapitalization, to 
which brief sections of the long chapter on reorganization are de- 
voted, are distinguished from reorganization as follows: recapitali- 
zation applies to any substantial change in the financial plan of a 
solvent concern; readjustment of the capital account, to a sub- 
stantial change resulting from insolvency but without judicial 
sale; reorganization to a similar change in the financial plan re- 
sulting from insolvency and involving a judicial sale. The chap- 
ter upon reorganization derives its chief merit from its manner of 
exposition. 

As a whole, Part II of Corporation Finance does not convey to 
the reviewer as vivid an impression of originality as Capitaliza- 
tion. But in spite of the fact that it has seemed best to the author 
to substitute hypothetical examples for existing corporations and 
existing securities, success has been achieved in retaining the de- 
sirable flavor of personal intimacy with actual practices and ac- 
tual problems which one has been led to expect in Mr. Lyons’ 
work. 


H. R. Tospat. 


Boston University. 


Government Telephones. By James Mavor. (New York: Mof- 
fat, Yard and Company. 1916. Pp. 164. $1.00.) 

Professor Mavor’s little volume is a history of the publicly 

owned telephone system of Manitoba, 1908-1916. Professor 
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Mavor uses this history to justify the conclusion “that the proper 
function of government is not the conduct of industries, but the 
impartial inspection of them under intelligent laws adapted to 
the character and conditions of the community and country.” 
This statement concludes the volume, and is found also at the 
close of the introduction—a twelve-page discussion of the genera] 
principles governing the relationship of government and industry. 
It may then be fairly called Professor Mavor’s thesis. 

Manitoba seems to have avoided none of the evils pointed out 
as inevitable by the opponents of public ownership. Political 
considerations—the desire for an “issue”—led to the acquirement 
of the Bell system. And political considerations continued to 
rule the administration. Though ostensibly turned over to a 
board of three men (former Bell employces), the actual determina- 
tion of all questions of policy rested in the hands of a member 
of the Provincial Cabinet. Political interests (or private interests 
merged with these political interests) led to the feverish extension 
of new lines into the rural districts; to the overstocking of sup- 
plies; to the employment of men “orally” recommended; to the 
report of exaggerated profits through failure to set up a deprecia- 
tion reserve, in the face of recommendations by the Telephone 
Commission; and, finally, in 1909, to the reduction of charges, 
at a time when the system was not in fact carrying itself. 

When, in 1911, it was proposed to advance rates, “a storm of 
disapproval swept over the Province,” and the government, en 
deavoring to avoid an attack upon its own members, appointed 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry to investigate the acts of the 
Telephone Commission. The report of this Royal Commission, 
presented toward the end of May, 1912, Professor Mavor calls: 
“An inconclusive and unsatisfactory document . . . at every point 
the inquiry led to the threshold of the government, but there it 
stopped. Instead of honestly taking their share of the blame, 
the government chose the dishonorable course of virtually prose- 
cuting the Commissioners, whose faults arose solely from the fact 
that they were loyal to a government which was disloyal to them.” 
July 1, 1912, the Telephone Commission resigned, expressing the 
hope that neither their successors nor the government would be 
“misled by the gross misstatements of fact, and the erroneous 
opinions and conclusions expressed in the Royal Commission’s re- 
port.” This incident served to close “the first phase of the history 

of the Manitoba Government telephone system. . . . After four 
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years of public ip a prosperous business was well along 


the road to ruin.” 


Subsequently the telephone system has been directed by a single 


commissioner acting under an advisory board. But Professor 
Mavor indicates that, in spite of rate advances, financial opera- 
tions have resulted in real deficits in 1913 and 1914, and that 
these deficits have again been hidden through inadequate account- 
ing methods. Even the opposition government which came into 
office early in 1915 (after a second Royal Commission had re- 
vealed “incompetence and inefficiency,” and had discovered evi- 
dence which led to the prosecution of cabinet ministers for fraud) 
has continued the political tradition. Professor Mavor’s third 
chapter, The Government System Reorganized, then closes with 
a note of hopelessness: “The people of the Province still have 
no prospect of ultimate relief from the abuses accompanying 
political control.” 

Finally comes the chapter of conclusions which is a summary 
of the abuses developed, and a restatement of the thesis quoted 
at the head of this review. Has Professor Mavor proved his case? 
However dark the story, does the experience of eight years in a 
Canadian province (in a period of depression and barely out of 
the pioneer stage) warrant generalizations of wide application? 
Professor Mavor takes his alternative for granted. One cannot 
but wish that he had outlined something of a constructive pro- 
gram. Beyond indicating faith in regulation and private owner- 
ship, and condemning public ownership, in general terms, he does 
not point a way out. And the Manitoba which he pictures needs 
help. Homer B. VANDERBLUE. 

Northwestern | 
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Corter, A. The sto f Bethlehem stecl. (New York: Moody 
Mag. & Bk. Co. 1916. Pp. 65.) 
Hearst, W. R. Truths about the trusts. (Rahway, N. J.: Quinn 
& Boden Co. 191 


Jackman, W. J. Corporations: organization, finance and manage- 
ment. (New York stitute of Business & Finance. 1916. Pp. 
414. $3.) 

Montacvue, G. H. Business competition and the law. Everyday 
trade conditions affected by the anti-trust laws. (New York: Put- 
nam. 1917. Pp. vii, 318. $1.75.) 

To be reviewed 
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Reev, H. B. The morals of monopoly and competition. (Menasha, 
Wis.: Banta Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 143.) 
To be reviewed. 


Srevens, W. H.S. Unfair competition. A study of certain practices. 
With some reference to the trust problem in the United States of 
America. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. xii, 265. 
£1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Wvyer, S. S. Reasonableness and legal right of the minimum charge 
in public utility services. (New York: Am. Gas Inst. 1917. $1.) 

Report of the differential rates committee. (New York: National 
Commercial Gas Association. 1917. Pp. 99, 29.) 

United States Steel Corporation. Transcript of record, October term, 
1916, no. 481, United States vs. United States Steel Corporation 
et al., appeal from district court for district of New Jersey; plead- 
ings, orders, etc. (Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 
1916. Pp. 386.) 


Truster og karteller, en bok om privatmonopoler. (Kristiania: J. W. 
Cappe le 1916. Pp. 216.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Truancy and Non-Attendance in the Chicago Schools: A Study 


of the Social Aspects of the Compulsory Education and Child 
Labor Legislation of Illinois. By Epira Apsnorr and 
Sopnonissa P. Breckinrivnce. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1917. Pp. xiii, 472. $2.) 

Clear recognition of the essential features of legislation and 
methods of administration capable of protecting children in fact 
as well as in theory is the keynote of this valuable study of the 
two supplemental problems of school attendance and child labor. 
Here are presented a history of the school attendance and child 
labor laws of Illinois, a critical description of present conditions 
in Chicago, and a series of concrete recommendations for improve- 
ment both in laws and in methods of administration. 

Though emphasis is laid upon methods of putting and keeping 
children in school, most of the material could just as well have 
been used under such a title as “Child labor laws and their adminis- 
tration in Chicago.” On the one hand, as the purpose of child 
labor legislation is not merely to keep children out of industry 
but to keep them in school, the two problems are merely two ap- 
proaches to the same goal. On the other hand, as all careful ad- 
ministrators of child labor laws have been or are being driven to 
the conclusion that factory inspection is not alone adequate to 
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keep children out of industry, it is becoming clear that the only 
thoroughly efficient n d of enforcing a child labor law is to 
enforce a carefully dovetailed school attendance law. The chap- 
ter on The Transfer System, for example, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our understanding of an essential feature of good child 
labor law enforcement. Even the chapter on The Parental School, 
though describing a school which can at present be used only for 
children under working age, points out clearly the method of 
treatment which would vent older children from drifting into 
vagrancy while ostensibly “hunting for a job.” And the chapter 
on The School Census throws into relief the corner-stone of thor 
ough enforcement not on! the attendance law but of the child 
labor law. 

The chief recommendations made by the authors for improve- 
ments in the child labor law are: first, the creation of a state board 
or department of edu with the duty of issuing employment 
certificates and of super\ ¢ and standardizing the enforcement 
of the school attendance laws, including the taking of the school 
census throughout the state; second, the raising of the minimum 
age for employment f: ourteen to sixteen years; third, the re- 
quirement before the issu f an employment certificate of a 
minimum of physical development which shall insure that no child 
shall be put to work when he is physically unfit for work and of 
an educational mi | equivalent to knowledge of the English 
language and of th tal grade studies at least through the sixth 
grade; fourth, the requirement that a child shall have a promise 
of employment before he can be given a certificate and that his 
employer shall return the certificate when he quits work; fifth, 
provision for regular attendance at special continuation classes 
of children under eighteen who are temporarily out of work; sixth, 
the establishment of a system of compulsory day continuation 


schools for all working children under eighteen years of age; and 


seventh, provision for securing jobs for children through the local 
school authorities. 


This book should be carefully read by every administrative offi- 
cer in charge of tl iforcement of school attendance or child 
labor laws, and also by every person who contemplates the difficult 
task of drafting such legislation. Practically every feature of the 
system recommended for Illinois is in effect in one or more other 
states. Yet even in states which have much better laws and much 
better methods of administration than Illinois this study will be 
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found suggestive, for as yet no single state has in effect all the 
essential features as here outlined of a thorough system of school 
attendance and child labor legislation. 

Heven L. Sumner. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bowers, W. A. Strike breakers and their private armies. (Harris- 
burg, Pa.: William A. Bowers. 1916. Pp. xx, 105. 25c.) 


lay, A. H. Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the cal- 
endar year 1915. Technical paper 168, Bureau of Mines. (Wash- 
ington: Superintendent of Documents. 1917. Pp. 114.) 


GoxHaLE, S. L. The unemployment problem, cause and cure, by 
“Analyticus.” (Schenectady, N. Y.: Sociology Club. 1916. Pp. 
170. 50c.) 


Marcus, J. The power of unionism. (Boston: United Labor Pub. 
Co. 1916. Pp. 92. 60c.) 


Prato, G. Sulle premesse economiche del contratto collettivo di la- 
voro. (Torino: Bocca. 1916. Pp. 76.) 

A study of the theory of collective bargaining. The author traces 
the development of thought through Mill and his followers. He 
surveys the notable developments in labor legislation as they re- 
flect the principles of labor organization—e. g., hindrances upon 
fluidity through bars to immigration. He studies the results of 
experience with trade-union actions in various countries. The 
sketch is worked out in a good deal of detail, drawing upon a large 
and diverse literature, but it is inevitably suggestive rather than 
convincing because the complexity of the subject is such that either 
a highly intensive study should be made or an extensive study 
should be undertaken upon a much larger scale. Even as it stands, 
however, it is bound to be helpful to students of labor problems. 
The author holds with those who believe that the case for trade- 
union economics is still to be proved. R. F. F. 


Swenson, R. J. Public regulation of the rate of wages. (White 
Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. Pp. 74. 50c.) 


Arbitration between Switchmen’s Union of North America and rail- 
roads. Two volumes. (New York: Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railways. 1916. Pp. 1495.) 


Hearing before the committee on interstate commerce, United States 
Senate . . . on bills in connection with legislation relative to the 
threatened strike . .. 1916. Sen. Doc. 549. (Washington: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1916. Pp. 171.) 


Labor disputes and public service corporations. A series of addresses 
and papers presented at the annual meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science in the City of New York, November 22-23, 1916. 
(New York: Acad. Pol. Sci. 1917. Pp. 190. $1.50.) 
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Hammond; “Discussion of governmental 
mediation and a ration,’ Peter F. Brady and Paul S. Collier; 
“Objections of labor to compulsory arbitration,’ W. S. Carter; 
“Constitutional aspects of compulsory arbitration,’ Thomas I. 
Parkinson; m of trade unions and compulsory arbitra- 
tion,’ George Barnett, Everett P. Wheeler, and Emerson Mc- 
Millin; “The Erdman, Newlands and Adamson acts,” David A. 
McCabe; “A | 1e to enforce industrial peace,” Julius Henry 
Cohen; “Mutual benefit funds and industrial peace,” Miles M. Daw- 
son; “Discus of mediation and conciliation,” A. B. Farquhar, 
Julius Henry hen [. Stone; “Arbitration of recent labor dis- 
putes,” Oscar S. Straus; “The Adamson act: The employee’s view- 
point,” W. S. Carter; “The employer’s viewpoint,” Frank S. Trum- 
bull; “The public viewpoint,’ Bainbridge Colby. 

List of references relating to the 


eight-hour working day and to limita- 
tions of work 


United States, with special reference 

to railway lab Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 
1916.) 

List of referenc nd articles on the Adamson law of Sep- 

tember, 1916. I Bureau of Railway Economics. 1916.) 


Oregon minimum wag es. Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1 , 25 and 26. (Washington: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1917. Pp. vi, 783.) 

To be reviewed 


Railway trainmen’s earnings, 1916. Compiled from reports to the 
Interstate Comme Commission. Miscellaneous series no. 28. 


(Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 1917. Pp. 18.) 
Rules and regulations relating to safe and sanitary working conditions 


in foundries and the employment of women in core rooms. (Boston: 
State Board of Labor and Industries. 1917. Pp. 18.) 


Money, Prices, Credit,and Banking 
NEW BOOKS 
Cuasot, G. Graphic charts of the course of the Rotterdam exchange 
with England, France and Germany from 19138 to 1916. (Rotter- 
dam: Gebroeders Chabot. 1917.) 


Duar, A. Codperative credit in Gwalior State. (Lucknow: Newul 
Kishore Press. 191 Pp. 143.) 


Ginss, W. S. The minimum cost of living: a study of families of lim- 
ited income in New York City. (New York: Macmillan, 1917.) 


Howarp, H. F. Report on the operations of the currency department 


for the year 1915-16. (Calcutta: Superintendent of Government 
Printing. 1916. Pp. 65.) 
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LomparD, N. Disadvantages of the federal farm loan system to the 
borrowing farmer. (San Francisco: Agricultural Credit Coépera- 
tion of California. 1917. Pp. 15.) 


MacDonatp, G. The evolution of coinage. (Cambridge, Eng.: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Putnam. 1916. Pp. vi, 148. 45c.) 

In this little volume, by the honorary curator of the Hunterian 
Coin Cabinet, the reader will find an account, admirably written 
and illustrated, of the development of coinage in its technical and 
general aspects. The economic history of the subject is not in- 
cluded in the author’s plan. C.D. 


Paine, W. S. Paine’s analysis of the federal reserve act and cognate 
statutes, including analyses of the federal farm loan act, the bill of 
lading act, the amendment of the eighth section of the anti-trust 
act, and the rules and regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, 
annotated. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. xiii, 416. 
$5.) 

Parrerson, E. L. S. Notes on foreign exchange and a glossary of 
financial terms, (Toronto: Shaw Correspondence School. 1916. 
Pp. 236.) 

This is a correspondence school book written primarily for be- 
ginners. It is an attempt to explain in simple language and with 
numerous concrete illustrations the essential principles and the 
practice of foreign exchange, with particular reference to the Cana- 
dian standpoint. The book will make its strongest appeal to am- 
bitious bank clerks who are looking for a brief practical treatment 
of foreign exchange, although its numerous tables, and mathematical 
illustrations of the simpler technique of foreign exchange will make 
it a useful reference book to the banker and the university student. 

The book readily divides itself into four parts: (1) Eight chap- 
ters, covering 73 pages, devoted to definitions, the principles of 
exchange (14 pages), “a day in the exchange box,” and brief de- 
scriptions of the principal exchanges. These eight chapters, which 
are the best part of the book, were “originally written for private 
circulation among students preparing for the associates’ course of 
the Canadian Bankers Association,’ and were previously published 
under the title of Foreign Exchange Arithmetic—a title which well 
connotes their character. Principles are stated briefly and in a 
very elementary way, although in the main with essential accuracy. 
The bulk of the treatment is given to practical definitions, descrip- 
tive material of a rather choppy character, examples and tables. 
(2) The second part, covering ten chapters and totaling 42 pages, 
treats topically in much the same manner, subjects like rates of 
interest, arbitrage, gold shipments, finance bills, war and exchange, 
ete. (3) The third part (30 pages) consists of four appendices, 
chiefly tabular in character, giving statistical data concerning the 
foreign exchanges. (4) The fourth part (89 pages) is a glossary 
giving brief definitions of financial terms. 

The book is what it pretends to be, a collection of notes and 
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tables on foreign exchange. As such it will serve as a useful prac- 
tical manual to the bank clerk, both in Canada and the United 
States, and as a statistical reference and “‘example’’ book on for- 
eign exchange to the college student. It is not an integrated scien- 
tific discussi of foreign exchange, and its explanations of the 
principles of foreign exchange are not sufficiently accurate nor full 
to commend the book as the sole textbook on foreign exchange for 


college clas E. W. KemMMerer. 


Putnam, G. ] ] land credit problem. (Lawrence, Kans.: Uni- 
versity of Kansa 916, Pp. 107.) 

The subtopi f this study are: “Land mortgage credit in the 
United States he rural credit movement’; “‘Land credit for 
landowners enanecy and land tenure reform’; “The federal 
farm loan 


tussELL, T. | Banking, credits and finance. (New York: Insti- 
tute of Busir & Finance. 1916. Pp. 443. $3.) 


Acceptances. ‘ew York: Guaranty Trust Co, 1917. Pp. 29.) 


Complete teat, ialysis, of the federal bill of lading act (Pom- 
erene act) m » negotiable bills of lading in interstate and for- 
eign comm fective Jan. 1, 1917. (Philadelphia: National 

Bank News 1916 16. 10c.) 


Second annua vention of the corporations operating the Morris 
plan of indu loans and investments, Wednesday to Friday, 
October 4 to (New York: Indus. Finance Corp., Service 
Dept. 1916. , 


ederal Reserve Bank of Boston. Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, cember 31, 1916. (Boston: Federal Reserve 
Bank of Bost 

Vhat it costs to bar licago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1916. Pp. 


$2.) 


cond annu 


This represents an interesting investigation prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Business Standards of the A. W. Shaw Company of Chicago. 
The results ar resented as of progress and not final. The 
inquiry is ba he experience of banks in eighteen states. 
Costs have increased from 15 to 30 per cent in ten years. The 
operation cost of national banks in proportion to total earnings 
is lowest in tl ist and highest on the Pacific coast. Tables show 
percentages for different classes of banking institutions by principal 
objects of expenditure, such as salaries, advertising, taxes and in- 
surance, rent, One tabulation shows the number of checks per 
million dollars of deposi! Further tables illustrate the art of 
handling depositor accounts 


The United States postal savings system. Excerpts from the report 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General for the year ended June 
30, 191¢ Vashington: Superintendent of Documents. 1916. 
Pp. 16.) 
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Taxation of Land Value; a Study of Certain Discriminatory 
Taxes on Land. By Yerra Scuerrer. Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Prize Essays, XXII. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1916. Pp. xv, 489. $2.00.) 

This book deals with the special taxes upon land that in the last 
fifty years have been adopted in several countries, notably Aus- 
tralasia, Canada, England, and Germany. Miss Scheftel under- 
takes (1) to describe these taxes as they have developed in each of 
these countries, showing their setting in fiscal and social policy, 
and (2) to consider them critically with a view to determining their 
expediency where adopted and the desirability of their introduc- 
tion into the United States. This book is not, as claimed in the 
publisher’s announcement on the book’s wrapper, “the first at- 
tempt to differentiate between the tax on land value and the single 
tax, to define the first-named tax and its underlying principles.” 
But it well may be said to be the first attempt “to present fully the 
experience with the system of the countries which have introduced 
the tax.” 

The chapters devoted to description of the special land taxes 
occupy about three fifths of the book. The best part of Miss 
Scheftel’s work, in the judgment of the reviewer, is the careful 
and complete account of the complicated land taxes of Austral- 
asia, Germany, and Great Britain. Her chapters on the Austral- 
asian experience constitute the most comprehensive discussion of 
this topic that has been given. The account of the German taxes 
on “unearned increment” is based upon a thorough study of both 
primary and secondary German sources, and is easily the best 
account in English. The discussion of the English land taxes of 
1909 presents interestingly the problems of administration that 
have arisen, and summarizes such results as have thus far ap- 
peared. The chapter on Municipal Taxation in Western Canada 
is less satisfactory, inasmuch as that topic has been much more 
exhaustively covered in Professor Haig’s report for the New 
York City Committee on Taxation of 1916. Miss Scheftel has 
performed a useful service in bringing together in a single volume 
the main facts regarding these taxes. Her work shows careful 
and painstaking research. 

In the critical part of the book the author considers “The tax 
in its fiscal aspect,” “The tax as a social reform,” and “Expe- 
diency of the tax on land value for the United States.” In these 
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chapters a very wide range of topics is discussed, including assess- 
ment and administration, incidence, effect on land speculation and 
housing, amount of “‘unearned increment,” extent of so-called land 
monopoly, productiveness of the tax, public expenditures, home 
rule, and conservation of natural resources. Many suggestive 
ideas are discussed, but one reads this part of the book with the 
feeling that the author has attempted too much. It also brings 
home to the reader the size of the unexplored areas in this inter- 
esting field that lies in the domains of politics and ethics as well 
as of economics. 


Miss Scheftel’s conclusions recognize the difficulty of measuring 


the effects of these taxes very exactly in a complicated dynamic 
economic situation. She is unable to discover social results of 
prime importance that can be attributed directly to them. They 
have been inadequate: “seriously to check speculation, reduce 
rents, and ameliorate housing conditions,” and hopes of vital social 
betterment through them “appear vain, on the whole.” On the 
other hand one must consider “the harmless nature of the change.” 
“Nevertheless, as a fiscal measure, its influence toward reform, 
its tendency to check speculation in land, to relieve congestion, 
to appropriate some of the value increment for public purposes, 
and thus to relieve the burden to some extent from industry, out- 
weigh the charge of discrimination against the landowning class” 
(pp. 420-421). As to its expediency for the United States, where 
real estate is already heavily taxed, the author’s conclusions are 
not clear cut. 

A few loose statements of economic theory are found, as the 
sentence, “Land as a non-reproducible good becomes subject to 
monopoly price, whenever the demand for a certain quality or 
kind exceeds the supply” (p. 868). Also the author apparently 
accepts the single tax phrase “land monopoly,” without giving 
any evidence that land rentals or selling prices are determined 
other than competitively (e¢.g., pp. 19, 31, 368, 369). Specu- 
lative withholding of land from the market fits accurately enough 
into the theory of determination of competitive market price. 

A full and excellent bibliography is appended. But the index, 
with only four pages, is inadequate for nearly five hundred pages 
of condensed facts. 


Arrnur N. Younae. 
Princeton University. 
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Un Programa Econémico y Financiero. By Sanriaco Asa. 
(Madrid: Sobrinos de la Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los 
Rios. 1916. Pp. xciii, 241.) 

The author of this work was minister of finance in the recent 
Romanones cabinet. He has undertaken the presentation of an 
ambitious plan of financial and social reform, one of the most 
elaborate of many such programs which have lately been offered 
by Spanish cabinet officials. A brief general survey of the finan- 
cial status of Spain during the past fifteen years, as given in a 
speech by the author in the Spanish senate, is followed by a more 
detailed examination of recent budgets and of the means available 
for the removal of the annual deficit. 

It is significant that the acute financial distress brought on by 
the war is offered as scarcely more than an incidental explanation 
of the need for reform. The gravity of Spain’s financial situa- 
tion, in Sr. Alba’s opinion, goes well back of 1914, and the crucial 
conditions of the past two and a half years represent the accumu- 
lation of older short-sighted policies. 

After calling attention to the extraordinary growth of the 
budget, from 960,000,000 pesetas in 1901 to 1,512,000,000 in 
1915, he analyzes briefly the causes of this rise. Chief among 
these he finds the excessive costs of the campaigns in Morocco, 
which have risen steadily from 66,000,000 in 1909 to nearly 144,- 
000,000 in 1915. Unfortunately he has not found it necessary, 
perhaps because of political expediency, to make an analysis of 
the causes of this situation. A careful review of the financial 
aspects of Moroccan affairs would go far toward explaining much 
of Spain’s recent and future financial difficulty. 

The author is primarily concerned with suggestions for the im- 
provement of the national income and the careful guarding of the 
royal treasury against every unnecessary expenditure. In this 
connection he devotes some space to a denunciation of a proposed 
payment to Spanish exporting houses of “drawbacks” or refunds 
of duties paid upon imported raw materials. His chief objection 
to this plan is that it would mean a serious drain upon the national 
treasury; he does not, however, present any statistical analysis of 
the matter. 

An interesting feature of his recommendations is the emphasis 
laid upon extending government ownership or regulation of various 
industries in addition to those already under public control (to- 
bacco, matches, salt, ete.). Spain is evidently being swept along 
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on the same tide w lligerent neighbors, and the emergencies 


of the war seem dest to bring unusual changes to one of the 
most conservati\ nomically backward of European states, 

Recent events in t! eninsula indicate that if trouble occurs in 
Spain during the present conflict, the explanation will be, not a 
violent insistence | ‘pain join the forces with or against the 
Allies, but simply a blind protest against impending famine re- 
gardless of caus¢ 1 view of this situation, the present volume 
would have been | ps more interesting and illuminating, had 
more attention | to the fiseal attitude of the government 
toward the food prol This is obviously destined to be th: 
most engrossing quest before the Spanish people and their offi- 
cials for some t to ¢ The very fact that it is searcely 
touched upon in Sr. Alba’s v ay, in itself, be an indication of 
the reason for t! mpatience of the populace in various 
parts of the count 

Junius 
Harvard Un 


BOOKS 
Custis, V. The s em of Washington. (Seattle: Univer 
sity of Washingt 916 p. Vi, 142.) 

Most of the stud relating to the tax system of a single state 
are locally centered. Each deals with the peculiarities of one state, 
the history of its tax system, its present situation and needs. Gen- 
eral principles « . if at all, only as a solvent for local prob 
lems. Dr. Custis has dealt with the tax system of Washington in 
a broader mannet rts with the general principles involved 
in taxation for stat d local purposes and reviews the progress 
toward new thin ) taxation that is being made in other states 
before taking up th cal situation. It is not, however, to be under- 
stood that the local situation is on that account not well and fully 
described. The al published by the University Extension 
Division of the University of Washington, and reads as though it 
originated in a series of extension lectures, designed to give the 
people of that state i uction in the general principles of taxation 
as well as knowled; f their own system. No definite program 
of reform is adv d. Yet one gathers that the author favors 
centralized administration, a state income tax, partial separation, 
and a little classification. It is hard to point to any other one 
volume that cont : xtended a survey of state and local taxa- 
tion in the United Stat It is a pity that it is printed in such 
fine type that it is ver ving to read. Cart C. PLEnn. 


Frora, F. Manu della s le ce. Fifth edition. (Li- 
vorno: Giust 7 
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Garrney, J. P. Taxation and new sources of revenue. (Philadelphia: 
Finance Committee. 1916. Pp. 22.) 

Girautt, A, La politique fiscale de la France aprés la querre. (Paris: 
Librairie de la Société du Recueil Sirey. 1916.) 

Grovussot, T. Pour augmenter la puissance financiére de la France. 
(Bourges: FTouvier. Pp. 12.) 

Hannan, W. E. Property exempt from taxation in the forty-eight 
states. University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 638. 
New York State Library, Legislation Bulletin 42. (Albany. 1917. 
Pp. 239.) 

The data are grouped under the following heads: 1. Constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions showing property exempt from taxa- 
tion in all states; 2. Subject digest of property exempt from taxa- 
tion by statute; 3. Tables showing value of public property and 
taxable and exempt property in all the states; 4. Tables showing 
the amount of property exempt in the states of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Rhode Island; 5. For the state of New 
York from 1900 to 1915; 6. For each county of New York state 
from 1900 to 1915; 7. Tables showing inheritance tax rates and 
amount of exemptions. 


Hanistoy, J. L’impét sur le revenu. Loi de finances du 15 juillet 
1914. Loi du 29 décembre 1915, art. 5. Second edition. (Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1917. 3.50 fr.) 


Husson, L. Les services industriels de UEtat et leurs méthodes 
financiéres. (Paris: Giard & Briere. Pp. 157.) 

Jize,G. Les finances de guerre de UItalic. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 
1916. 3 fr.) 

H. La Gréce économique et financiére en 1916. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1916. Pp. 258.) 


Levine, L. Equalizing tax burdens in Montana. Reprinted from the 
Daily Missoulian. (Missoula, Mont.: 1917. Pp. 15.) 


Lewis, D. B. Income tax guide for individuals; the federal income 
tax law as amended September 8, 1916, the Massachusetts income 
tax law of 1916. (Boston: D. B. Lewis & Co. 1916. Pp. 50. 
$1.50.) 

Matuews, J. M. Principles of American state administration. (New 
York: Appleton. 1917. Pp. xiii, 533. $2.50.) 

Contains two chapters (pp. 215-295) on state finance with critical 
and historical discussion of the general property tax; equalization; 
assessment; tax commissions; taxation of corporations; classification 
of taxable property; accounting methods; accounts; and a bibliog- 
raphy of two pages. 

Mititer, E. T. A financial history of Texas. Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1916, no. 37. (Austin: Univ. of Texas. 1916. 

Pp. viii, 444. $1.) 
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This is one o local financial history resulting under 


i 

the auspices of th rnegie Institution. 
] 
u 


The financial history recorded here is in part kaleidoscopic in the 
bewildering rapidity of its changes. As the author says in his 
preface: “Texas has been under the flags of France, Spain, Mex- 
ico, the Republic of cas, the Confederate States of America, and 
the United States The early changes in government passed, 
however, so rapidly that but scant traces are left today of their 
influence on the financial system. The Spanish period is passed 
over briefly in a { pages. The revolutionary period, with its 
makeshifts in finance, is also very briefly told. The interesting 
period of the Republic is, however, treated more fully. Compared 
with her sister states, Texas had a novel experience in being for 
a time an independent state with power to levy customs and to issue 
money. But outside of this, which is interesting for its novelty, it 
appears that the most significant thing in this stage of the develop- 
ment is the beginnings of the property tax. Here we find history 
repeating itself and a property tax commencing as a specific prop- 
erty tax much as it did in New England under not dissimilar con- 
ditions. Even the land tax with its minimum valuations was for 
a time practically a specific and not an ad valorem tax. The system 
of business taxes found in the southern states generally crept into 
Texas in this period 

The chief interest in the next period, that from 1846 to 1861, 
centers in the negotiations with the federal government over the 
assumption of the debt of the Republic. The final outcome of this 
was the presence in the treasury of Texas, at the time of secession, 
of United States bonds, which during the first part of the war fur- 
nished funds with which to fight the issuer. After the reconstruc- 
tion period the interest centers in the development of special taxes 
on corporations, and then in the troubles encountered in handling 
the great tracts of public lands. But this story is too long and too 
involved to recapitulate here. In other respects the history of 
taxation in Texas in recent times shows but little variation from 
that of any other state. Cart C, PLEHN. 


Netson, G. N. Income tax law and accounting. (New York: G. N. 


Nelson. 1917. Pp. 205. $1.) 


ANDOLPH, J. F. United States inheritance and transfer taxes; in- 


cluding federal and state laws for 1916,:and rules for procedure 
under the federal act. (Newark, N. J.: Soney & Sage. 1916. 


Pp. 243. $3. 


Rey, B. Quatre cents milliards, étude sur le cout de la querre et les 


indemnités que les puissances ennemies pourront payer. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault 1917. 1.50 fr.) 


ZiMMERMAN, F. W. R. Die Finanzwirtschaft des Deutschen Reichs 


und der Deutschen Bundesstaaten zu Kriegsausbruch 1914. (Berlin: 
Géschen. 1916. Pp. 237.) 
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An analysis of Toronto’s budget for 1916, based upon the official esti- 
mates, rearranged so as to show costs of service rendered and of 
things purchased. (Toronto: Bureau of Municipal Research. 
1916. Pp. 40, illus.) 


Annual report of the comptroller of the state of New York. (Albany: 
Comptroller’s Office. 1917. Pp. 277, xxiii.) 


War loans and the United States. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 
1917. Pp. 32.) 


Les zones franches et lV’exportation francaise. Documents et argu- 
ments réunis par la Chambre de Commerce de Marseille. (Paris: 
Alean. 1916. Pp. 255. 3.50 fr.) 


Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 


Bopart, G., and Kertroce, V. L. Losses of life in modern wars: 
Austria-Hungary, France. Military selection and race deteriora- 
tion. A publication of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. x, 207. 6s.) 


Evsen, J. O. Scandinavian immigrants in New York, 1630-1674; 
with appendices on Scandinavians in Mexico and South America, 
1582-1640, Scandinavians in Canada, 1619-1620, some Scandi- 
navians in New York in the eighteenth century, German immiqrants 
in New York, 1680-1674. (Minneapolis, Minn.: Holter Pub. Co. 
1916. Pp. xxiv, 438.) 


Gurney, A. E. The population of the Polish commonwealth. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 1916. Pp. 39. 6d.) 


Hisss, H. H. Infant mortality: its relation to social and industrial 
conditions. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1916. Pp. 
viii, 127.) 


la, T. L. Congressional policy of Chinese immigration. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 1916. Pp. 132.) 


Meies, G. L. Maternal mortality from all conditions connected with 
childbirth in the United States and certain other countries. Mis- 
cellaneous series, no. 6. (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 1917. 
Pp. 66.) 


More, A. Fecundity versus civilisation. A contribution to the study 
of over-population, as the cause of war and the chief obstacle to the 
emancipation of women. With special reference to Germany. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 1916. Pp. 52. 6d.) 


Warrar, P. K. The population problem in India. (Bombay: Ben- 
nett, Coleman & Co. 1916. Pp. 83.) 


Wituams, H. P. A social study of the Russian German. (Lincoln, 
Neb.: University of Nebraska. 1916. Pp. 101.) 


_ 
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At the time the long continued German immigration to Pennsy]l- 
vania came to a 1, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a stream of Gern in to move toward two of the Volga proy 
inces of Russia 1870, various guaranteed liberties having 
been withdraw tussian Germans began to migrate to America, 
settling in Kar Nebraska, and the Dakotas. The main period 
of their immicgrat gan in 1898. They commonly went straight 
to their wester tinations. The 6500 “Russians,” as they are 
called, of Lin Nebrasl are the largest colony in America, but 
are, of cour ns ignorant of the Russian language. It is 
a peculiarly i ting migration of a kind which must be new 
to many studet 

On the b 1 canva T f local records, Miss Williams 
has competently d bed tl haracter of the immigration in Lin 
coln, its fa ind more important vital statistics, 
interspersing vel teresting information involving the psy 
chology of tl roup. The two chapters now published she expects 
to extend into R. F. Foerster. 


Worms, R. iccessoral, (Paris: Payot et Cie. 
1917. 


The declining bir Its « s and effects. Being the report of 
and the chief n by the National Birth-Rate Commis- 
sion, instituted ficial recognition by the National Council of 
Public Morals, promotion of race regeneration, spiritual, 
moral and phys New York: Dutton. 1916. Pp. xiv, 450 


Lectures and addr $ 0? negro in the South. Phelps-Stokes fel 
ship papers. rginia niv. of Virginia. 1915. Pp. 128.) 
The most notable feature in these lectures is that the scientific 
spirit controls. One of the writers, Alfred H. Stone, says: “The 
world of scholars! the standards of modern research, and the 
importance of t ject alike demand something more at the hands 
of Southern pe than sentimental twaddle about black mammies 
and faithful bod rvants, on the one hand, and generalizing dis- 
sertations upon negro inefficiency and criminality, on the other.” 
The subjects discussed include considerations of the responsibility 
ef the Southern white man to the negro, of race adjustments in the 
South, and the new reconstruction going on in that section. The 
discussions may | ummarized in what one writer characterized 
as a new creed for the Southern white man, as a “basis of under 
standing and a program of progress”: First, the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple dominate and direct civilization in the South. Therefore “the 
fear begotten in reconstruction days is utterly unjustified now.” 
Second, the n¢ is a man, “a human being first of all.” Third, 
the negro is a Southern man. Therefore it is the Southern white 
man who, in the last analysis, is most vitally concerned in the solu- 
tion of the ra problem. Fourth, there is an obligation on the 
white man in the South to broaden his influence over the other race 
through a scientific approach to the solution of race problems in 


129 
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order that there may be “an arresting of the growing tendency 
toward cleavage between the best elements of both races, a lessen- 
ing of contact between the worst, and a restraining of the forces 
which make for the negro’s physical, mental, and moral degeneracy.” 
Epwin S. Topp. 

Mortality from cancer and other malignant tumors in the registration 
area of the United States, 1914. (Washington: Bureau of the 
Census. 1916. Pp. 212.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Constructive Rural Sociology. By Joun M. Giuterre. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Sturgis and 
Walton Company. 1915. Pp. xiii, 301. $1.60.) 

This volume covers the entire field of rural sociology. Its par 
ticular task is “to take a full inventory of the facts and condi 
tions of life in rural communities.” In the first two chapters the 
author outlines the scope and meaning of the subject and dis- 
tinguishes between the rural and urban community. The third 
chapter is devoted to an analysis of four types of rural com- 
munities resulting from the differentiating effects of environment : 
(1) pure agricultural type; (2) mixed-agricultural type; (3) 
frontier type; (4) backward communities. By the term “environ- 
ment” is meant “not only the physical but also the occupational 
and historical conditions.” 

The movement of population from country to city is considered 
in the fourth chapter with exceptional clearness and accuracy. 
We are asked to note a distinction in the “fundamental” and 
“casual” influences incident to the drift of population to cities. 
Industrial and commercial aggregations are essential to the age, 
and in so far as the great population movement takes place in 
response to scientific and technological principles governing the 
growth of industry it cannot be prevented. On the other hand, 
the response to causal influences—social, cultural, vocational, and 
recreational—may be checked by setting up counter-attractions 
in the country. 

In chapters 7, 8, 9, and 10 much matter has been incorporated 
which belongs to the field of agriculture and rural economics. 
This fact, however, does not detract from the usefulness of the 
book. The author’s treatment of such topics as farm manage- 
ment and marketing, benefits of organization, improvement of 
transportation and commerce, the social aspects of land and labor, 
ete., constitutes some of the most suggestive portions of the 
volume. 


i 
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The rest of the | go) over to a consideration of rural 
social institution \ rring plea is made for rural leadership- 
a leadership now so difficult to obtain because practically all of 
the students and graduates of agricultural colleges, normal 
schools, and universities settle in cities or semi-urban communities. 
There is little hope, in fact, that the product of the higher in- 
stitutions can be retained in the country. Hence, “the task of 


securing this qualified leadership is gigantic and rural improve- 


ment, in view of its scarcity, almost appears as a remote dream.” 


The solution apparently rests in part in arousing farmers who 
are most successful in farm management to a sense of leadership. 
It is likewise imperative that rural institutions not only impart 
technical knowledge, but also infuse “ideals of heroism and attain- 
ment which are not foreign to the country and which will not have 
to be imported to the city to be realized.” 

The author manifests thorough familiarity with the literature 
of his subject; and only in occasional instances does he rely on 
source materials rather than first-hand knowledge in handling 
his theme. As an example of the latter, under “Backward Com- 
munities” the discussion of mountain whites is descriptive of con- 
ditions which existed ten or twenty years ago rather than today. 
Mention of the rapid evolution taking place in this type of back- 
ward community would have atoned. 

Professor Gillette has succeeded in supplying a good text for 
use in colleges or in agricultural and normal schools. <A timely 
and interesting preface is written by George E. Vincent. 

T. R. Snavecy. 

University of Virgini 


NEW BOOKS 


Armstrong, D. B., Scunewenr, F., and Dusuin, L. I. Methods of in- 
| and health problems: The necessity for health 
standards; some shortcomings of socio-sanitary investigations; the 
application of the statistical method to public health research. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1916. Pp. 24.) 


vestigation in so 


Aronovici, C. The social survey. (Philadelphia: Harper Press. 1916. 
Pp. 255. $1.25.) 

This little volume is the first attempt to present in book form the 
purposes, scope, and methods of the social survey. For this reason, 
if for no other, it represents a significant development in the rapidly 
growing literature of community surveys. The book itself, as the 
author states in the preface, is an enlargement of his pamphlet 
Knowing One’s Own Community published by the department of 
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social and public service of the American Unitarian Association. In 
presenting the material in this new form the purpose of the author 
is merely “to present to the reader broad outlines of general investi- 
gation” on the ground that “a guide for social survey work that 
would cover the whole field of surveys and include a discussiou of 
technique required for an efficient collection, classification, and inter- 
pretation of social facts, is beyond the scope of this book.” 

The following titles of the main divisions of the work will indicate 
its range: the meaning of the survey; general considerations ; charac- 
ter of the community; the city plan; local government; suffrage ; 
industry; health; leisure; education; welfare agencies; crime; statis- 
tical facts and the survey; social legislation and the survey; the 
facts and the people; a social program. Each main heading is sub- 
divided into topics. Under each topic are generalities in regard to 
its nature and importance and a questionnaire of pertinent and sug- 
gestive inquiries. Schedule forms are presented only in the case 
of family budgets, housing, and institutional equipment. 

The volume gives evidence of rather hasty composition. Its 
workmanship is distinctly inferior to the grade which the writer has 
maintained in special articles. Current platitudes too frequently 
appear as substitutes for clear thinking. Many needlessly involved 
and cumbersome sentences are to be found in the book. An example 
of this “sentence jumble” is the definition of “industry” (p. 58). 
The book gives little or no evidence of any utilization of the numer- 
ous reports of social surveys. A noticeable deficiency is the absence 
of even a brief resumé of the social survey movement. 

The merits, rather than the deficiencies, of the book are likely to 
impress the majority of its readers. The section on housing is an 
exceptionally good piece of work. Well-selected charts provide 
striking illustrations. ‘The material on the subject of planning for 
the survey, and on the methods of securing social action after the 
survey contain many common-sense suggestions of value to com- 
munities and survey workers. The bibliography is of service not only 
for its representative enumeration of surveys, but also for the classi- 
fied selection of books. There is, however, no acknowledgment of 
the author’s evident indebtedness to the Bibliography of the Social 
Survey, published by the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Ernest W. Burcess. 


Ayres, L. P. The Cleveland school survey. Summary volume. (Cleve- 
land, O.: The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
1917. Pp. 363.) 

Chapters on “The school and the immigrant” and ‘Financing the 
publie schools.” 


Bates, I’. G. City planning. Information bulletin no. 8. (Indianapolis: 
Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information. 1916. Pp. 31.) 

A discussion of regulation of private property. Considers height 

of buildings, area limitations, offensive uses, zoning, private coépera- 
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tion, aid subdiv ns [he financial problems of city planning are 
examined. There is a bibliography. 


Benson, T. B. A t n the Virginia prohibition act. (Charlottes 
ville, Va.: L. th and W. F. Souder, Jr. 1916. Pp. 197. $2.50.) 


Braptey, F. S. and Surrzon, F. B. How to conduct a children’s health 
conference. Miscellaneous series no. 9. (Washington: Children’s 
Bureau. 1917 


Carpauan, H. ¢ luman welfare work in Chicago. (Chicago: Mc- 
Clurg. 1917 


Durecy, F. Funda es of efficiency. (Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. 1917. 


Evuss, H. Essa var time; further studies in the task of social 
hygiene. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1917. Pp. 252. $1.50.) 

Readers no! liar with Havelock Ellis’ writings, especially his 
Task of Social H ne, will find this a stimulating, although a 
somewhat choppy volume. To others the book will neither add to nor 
detract from Mr. Ellis’ reputation as a keen and constructive critic 
of modern social let The essays are all brief, the first seven 
dealing with various moral and evolutionary aspects of war, the last 
three with the birth rate in its moral aspects, and the rest with 
various phases of public health, eugenics, and the relation between 
the sexes. The essay on Birth Control is eminently sane and well 
considered, and together with the proposal for the nationalization 
of medical service, the real contribution of the book. 


A. B. Wotrr. 


‘atpin. C. J. hurch an economic and social force. 
(Madison: Agri iral xperiment Station of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


anes, T. H. Th creasing cos crime in Ohio. (Columbus: 
Ohio Board of Administration. 1916. Pp. 10.) 


ARRISON, S. M. Community action through surveys. (New York: 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits. Russell Sage Foundation. 
1916. Pp. 29. 10 

Probably the best statement, to date, of the characteristics and 
results of the social survey. ‘The survey, according to the writer, “is 
an implement for more intelligent democracy, its chief characteris- 
tics being: the careful investigation, analysis, and interpretation of 
the facts of social problems; the recommendations and outlining of 
action based on the facts, and the acquainting and educating of the 
community not only to conditions found but to the corrective and 
preventive measures to be adopted.” 

The Springfield (Illinois) survey, of which the writer was 
director, is described as an illustrative example of survey organiza- 
tion, methods, and results. The telling enumeration of fifty specific 
accomplishments of survey recommendations in this city indicates 
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the value of this new means of community education for social action. 
Ernest W. Burcess. 


Lit, J.S. R. Twelfth report of the Henry Phipps Institute for the 
study, treatment, and prevention of tuberculosis. Storage, handling, 
and sale of food inspection service in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: 
Henry Phipps Institute. 1916. Pp. 94.) 


Lurz, R. R. Wage earning and education. Cleveland education survey. 
(Cleveland, O.: The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
i916. Pp. 208. 50c.) 

MacDonatp, A. War and criminal anthropology. (Washington: Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 1917. Pp. 39.) 


MacLean, A. M. Women workers and society. (Chicago: McClurg. 
1916. Pp. 135. 50c.) 


Mancotp, G. B. Public treatment of drunkenness in St. Louis. (St. 
Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. 1916. Pp. 38.) 


Noten, J. More houses for Bridgeport. Report to the Chamber of 
Commerce, Bridgeport, Conn, (Bridgeport: Chamber of Commerce. 
Aug., 1916.) 

Seventy-four Bridgeport manufacturers reported to Dr. Nolen that 
2260 of their employees were in need of better housing and that 
housing accommodations should be constructed for 14,000 more 
persons because especially of the expansion of munition industries. 
‘The wages of men needing housing accommodations range from $13 
to $27.50. Over two thirds of the workers to be housed are foreign 
born or of foreign parentage, and about 60 per cent are married. 
Mr. Nolen recommends the establishment of a Bridgeport Housing 
Company with a capital of $1,000,000, and urges large-scale con- 
struction of single-family dwellings for sale. Photographs and plans 
are offered of cottage dwellings constructed by various American 
companies for their employees. A “List of low cost housing develop- 
ments in the United States,’ compiled by Robert L. Davison from 
material deposited in the Social Ethics Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is submitted. J.F. 

Prinzine, I, Epidemics resulting from wars. A publication of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1916. Pp. ix, 340. 7s. 6d.) 

ticHarpson, A. W. The nation and alcohol. (London: The Student 
Christian Movement. 1917.) 


toman, F. W. The industrial and commercial schools of the United 
States and Germany: a comparative study. (New York: Putnam. 
1916. Pp. $82.) 
Russert, B. A. W. Principles of social reconstruction. (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1916. Pp. 251.) 
An American edition, published by the Century Company, has the 
title, “Why men fight.” Topics covered are: the principle of 
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growth, the state, war as an institution, property, education, mar- 
riage and thi pulation question, religion and the churches, what 
we can do. 

Sarrorp, M. V. Influence of occupation on health during adolescence. 
Report of the physical examination of 679 male minors under 18 
in the cotton industri * Massachusetts. Public health bulletin, 
no. 78. (Washington: United States Public Health Service. 1916. 
Pp. 51.) 

Scuneiwer, F., Jr. Relative values in public health work. (New York: 
Russell Sage Poundation. 1916. Pp. 10. 10c.) 


SrasHore, C. E. A child welfare research station. (Iowa City: Stat 
University of Iowa 1917. Pp. 18.) 


SuepruerD, R. P. Essentials of community efficiency. (Chicago: The 
Abingdon Press. 1916. Pp. 273.) 

A collection and revision of material presented by the author in 
public lectures on community betterment. His aim is “to put all the 
principles of community efficiency in a human setting and to do this 
in a way which would be both readable and challenging to the leaders 
of local sentiment In this t: — of stating community problems, of 
applying efliciency tests, ggesting constructive action based upon 
modern social theory and experience, all in language non-technical 
and stimulating, the writer is surprisingly successful; due in part, 
no doubt, to the fact that the subject-matter has stood the severe 
test of the popular audience. 

While the volume is not addressed to the academic group, the 
sociologist will be interested in a reference to the central idea 
which is the organizing principle of the book. This thesis is that 
the welfare of the community rests upon the efficient organization 
of its group interests. Each group interest in itself is regarded as 
a smaller community within the larger inclusive community. The 
following chapter headings indicate the development of this con- 
ception: the educational community, the child community, the youth: 
community, the parent community, the religious community, the 
commercial community, the industrial community, the agricultural 
community, the social community, the political community. Exten- 
sive use of this book as a manual for study clubs in villages, towns, 
and smaller cities is recommended as a valuable first step in com- 
munity organization. 

Ernest W. Burgess. 


Tintyarp, F. Legal hints for social workers. Fourth edition, revised 

and enlarged. (london: National Union of Women Workers. 1916. 
64.) 

Watter, H. R. Investigations of industries in New York City, 1905- 


1915; a list of published reports. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1916. Pp. 24. 10c.) 


Warp, H. I. The living wage a religious necessity. (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 1916. Pp. 24. 10c.) 
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Weeks, A. D. The psychology of citizenship. (Chicago: McClurg. 
i916. Pp. 152. 50c.) 

A review of mental traits as against a background of civic economic 
questions, following these topics; Civic demands upon intelligence ; 
social inertia; the limits of attention; forms of distraction; the effect 
of machinery upon the mind; the spirit of labor; the control of sug 
gestion; civic publicity and the voter; the legal mind; views of 
property; a sense of humanity. 


‘gIDENSALL, J. The mentality of the criminal woman; a comparative 
study of the criminal woman, the working girl, and the efficient 
working woman ina series of mental and physical tests. (Baltimore: 
Warwick and York. 1916. Pp. 332.) 


Wirson, J. L., editor. Questions of the hour: social, economic, indus- 
trial study outlines based on twenty-two volumes in the Debaters’ 
Hiandbook series. (White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson Co. 1916. Pp. 30. 
25c.) 


Yeomans, A. B., editor. City residential land development: studies in 
planning. Competitive plans for subdividing a typical quarter sec- 
tion of land in the outskirts of Chicago. (Chicago: City Club. 
1917. Pp. 138.) 


Commercial prostitution in New York City; a comparison between 
1912, 1915, and 1916. (New York: The Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
1916. Pp. 16.) 


Employment for the handicapped. A selected bibliography. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1917. Pp. 3.) 

Fourth annual report of the chief of the Children’s Bureau to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. (Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 1916 
Pp. 27.) 

Maternity and child welfare. (London: Local Government Board. 
1916, 2d.) 


The progress of housing reform in Brooklyn. (Brooklyn: Brooklyn 
Tenement House Committee. 1916. Pp. 47.) 

The three-family house problem together with various other local 
problems of construction and of inspection to be met by legislative 
changes is given consideration by the committee. The last twenty- 
eight pages contain a valuable statistical study of “Land overcrowd- 
ing in Brooklyn,” by Herbert S. Swan. The tables deal with the 
density of population in different types of tenements, number of 
families per lot and per acre, and heights of tenements. 

J. F. 
Saving the children. (London: National Health Society. 1916. 1s.) 


Social service organization in Ohio. (Columbus: State Board of Health. 
1915.) 
Includes a list of state organizations, with the purpose of each. 
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Women’s Municipal League of Boston, Department of Housing bulletin, 
vol. VII, no. Voman’s Municipal League. 1916. Pp. 
79.) 

This report is the outgrowth of many years of continuous and care 
ful inspection of old dwellings by the Department of Housing of the 
Women’s Municipal | The interest of the department centers 
upon questi tat ind maintenance of dwellings, housing 
problems laced | h departments and not those of building or 
city planning de [he report is written to arouse popular 
indignation an n for betterment of the sanitary con- 
ditions. ‘The i <isting housing conditions are excep 
tionally well te 

A year book j ice t he United States. 
(New rk f the Chu ; of Christ in America. 
1916. Pp 


and Pensions 


OOKS 
ALEXANDER, V\ / su ssful agent, practical hints for the seller of 


life insurance. cago: Spectator Co. 1917. Pp. viii, 215. $2.) 


Gepuart, W. | trance. Vol. I, Life. Vol. II, Fire. 
(New York: M 1917 | xi, 385; xi, 332. $1.50 each.) 


To be revi 


Harsuren, C. H lustrial claim adjuster. Chicago: Spec- 
} 
tator Co. l 


Jones, J. P. Won ’'s compens 2. (Tucson: Univ. of Arizona. 
1917. Pp. 19 
Gives some < itive details of the provisions in the various 
states and a full thir f the Arizona law. 


Josepn, E.S. The Joseph system for keeping accounts and records of 
fire insurance agencies Harrishi : Pub. House of United 
Evangelical Church. 1916. Pp. 13.) 

Ports, R. M. ddresses and papers on insurance. (Springfield: 
Printed by authority of the state of Illinois. 1917.) 

An address on “The altruistic utilitarianism of insurance” which 
deals with the history and general theory of insurance is printed 
first in this collection and is followed by groups of addresses on 
mutual and fraternal insurance, workmen’s compensation, life in- 
surance, soci nsurance, vital conservation, fire insurance reform, 
and recommendations concerning insurance legislation. 


Smiru, H. W. Talks with life insurance agents. (Chicago: Spectator 
Co. 1917. 
Wixson, A. E. Vorkmen’s compensation and employers’ liability acts. 
(Chicago: La Sall ension Univ. 1917. Pp. 86.) 
Although issu art of a “complete course of study of the 
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Americ .n law,” this pamphlet, or treatise, as the author calls it, will 
not acquaint students with American liability and compensation law. 
it will serve better to help readers to their first and very general 
knowledge of workmen’s compensation, as an economic or industrial 
system. But neither as economics nor as law is it highly satisfactory. 
Somewhat serious errors of implication or direct statement are too 
frequent. The New York compensation statute is contrasted with 
those which establish insurance funds (62). Compensation and in- 
surance of compensation are confused (64). It is stated that in 
Wisconsin “government insurance had been in effect for many years 
before the adoption of workmen’s compensation” (66). Readers 
are given to understand that compensation awards are proportionate 
to wages everywhere except in Wyoming (75). And so on. Very 
little indeed is said about the liability laws, nothing, in fact, except 
as to their historical part in the development of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Except for a fairly full enumeration of American cases raising 
questions of constitutionality (23-24), references to judicial interpre- 
tations of the compensation acts are few and not recent, being mostly 
to English cases taken at second-hand from an article in the Harvard 
Law Review of 1912 (71). The great body of recent American de- 
cisions is ignored almost entirely, no case later than 1914 being 
cited. It, therefore, is not surprising that there are misleading sug- 
gestions as to the meaning of the laws. The relations of the compen- 
sation commissions to the courts are described in three sentences. 


All of the pages of the pamphlet would have been none too many 
for the subject. But half of them are wasted, no less than 32 being 
used for reprinting, without comment, the New York compensation 
act. W.C.F, 

Episodes of history in the stories of the United States and the Insur- 
ance Company of North America as bound up together in national 
achievement, 1792-1917. (Chicago: Donnelly. 1916. Pp. 96.) 


National health insurance. Second annual report of the Medical Re- 
search Committee. (London: Wyman. 1916. 3s. 6d.) 


Negligence and compensation cases annotated: New York workmen's 
compensation act and decisions of the state industrial commission 
(pp. 1163-1263); New Jersey workmen’s compensation act and 
decisions of the courts of common pleas (pp. 1163-1227); Pennsyl- 
vania workmen’s compensation act and decision of the workmen’s 
compensation board (pp. 1168-1268); Decisions of the Ohio indus- 
trial commission (pp. 1163-1239) ; Illinois workmen’s compensation 
act and decisions of the industrial board (pp. 1179-1280); Indiana 
workman’s compensation act and decisions of the industrial board 
(pp. 1179-1264) ; Oklahoma appendix, being a common sense index 
to all negligence cases decided by the supreme court of Oklahoma 
and courts of the Indian Territory (pp. 1163-1219); California 
workinen’s compensation act and decisions of the industrial board 
the industrial accident commission (pp. 1179-1324). (Chicago: 
Callaghan. 1917.) 
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Negligence and compensation cases annotated. Cumulative common 
sense index. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1917. Pp. 1133, 
$5.) 

Pauperism and Charities 

NEW BOOKS 


Bocen, B. D. The extent and scope of Jewish philanthropy. (New 
York: Macmillan 1917. 


Hurry, J. B werty and its vicious circles. (London: J. 
Churchill. 191 Pp. xiv, 180. 5s.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

The Socialism of To-Day. A Source-Book of the Present Position 
and Recent Development of the Socialist and Labor Parties 
in All Countries, Consisting Mainly of Original Documents. 
Edited by Encutsn J. G. Stokes, 
Jesste Wattace Hucuan, and Harry W. Larpier, and 
other Members of a Committee of the Intercollegiate Social 
ist Society (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1916. Pp. xvi, 642. $1.60.) 

The subtitle of this volume which reads, “A source-book of the 
present position and recent development of the socialist and labor 
parties in all countries, consisting mainly of original documents,” 
is a more adequate description of the purpose and character of 
the book. 


The first half of the book consists of a more or less exhaustive 
documentary narrative of the socialist movement throughout the 
world. The second half is devoted to a similar documentation of 
the programs and problems of the socialist organizations in the 
various countries. 

In thus resorting to a documentary and statistical presentation 
of socialism, the authors, whether intended or not, have achieved, 
aside from the avowed purpose of an unbiassed and an uncritical 
study of socialism, the more important service of presenting the 
socialist movement not as a simple and unvarying article of faith 


adhered to by the so-called socialists and those in sympathy with 
them, but as a propaganda and a reform movement bearing all the 
marks and characteristics supplied by the varying needs and re- 
quirements of varying conditions and circumstances. 


The method used for a long time and currently in academic 
treatments of social and economic problems has been to reduce, 
by analogy or otherwise, to simplest terms a conglomerate of in- 
corrigible factors affecting those problems and thereby arriving 
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at broad generalizations or “universal” truths. Latterly, how- 
ever, students have come to the realization of the fact that such 
broad generalizations are seldom warranted by the facts in the 
given case, and, what is still more important, that economic prob- 
loms differ typically one from the other.’ 

Any illusion that may still be entertained as to the international 
character of socialism should be dissipated on the most cursory 
review of the present volume. Socialism as a theoretical specula- 
tion has long ceased to hold the first place in the interest of the 
rank and file of its students and followers, and the zeal which its 
advocates and prophets still manifest in socialism is merely as a 
politico-reform movement and as such it must needs lose its erst- 
while international character. 

Of course, this is not to say that, for instance, the socialism of 
Germany does not bear any resemblance to that of the French— 
quite the contrary. But apparently there is still enough differ- 
ence in local color to make one of the arch protagonists of 
German socialism bold to declare in favor of the German bureau- 
cratic rule as against French republicanism (p. 20). 

The Socialism of To-day, for the study of socialism as a politico- 
reform movement, is without much question an excellent handbook, 
but like other books of the same character it suffers somewhat 
from the faults of its qualities. In spite of the fact that socialism 
as a theory and philosophy has ceased to command first attention, 
yet the strength of socialism lies essentially in its philosophy and 
ideals. As such it is not amenable to demonstration by the 
enumeration of ambitious programs of social reform, still less by 
the recital of statistics on votes and population. For instance, 
the trend of state and federal legislation of the recent past has 
probably more to say concerning the weakness or strength of 
socialism in the United States than the fact that statistically the 
membership of the Socialist party has fallen off since 1912 (p. 
191), or that in the same year the socialist vote was more than 
double that of 1908 (p. 196). 

In spite of such discretionary discrepancies in the distribution 
of emphasis, for the more detailed and particularistic study of 
socialism in colleges and universities the book should find a pref- 
erential place among textbooks on socialism. 

Leon Arpzroont. 

Fresno, California. 

1Cf. R. F. Hoxte, “Trade Unionism in United States,” Journal of Political 
Economy, March, 1914. 
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The State as Manufacturer and Trader. An Examination Based 
on the Commercial, Industrial, and Fiscal Results Obtained 
from Government Tobacco Monopolies. By A. W. Mansen. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 1916. Pp. 1x, 281. ‘Js. 
6d.) 

Mr. Madsen’s invest 1 of the tobacco monopolies in France, 
Italy, Austria, Japan, Spain, and Sweden is searching but one 
sided. He analyzes the relation between the state and the tobacco 
growers, the factory employees, the wholesalers, the retailers and 
the consumers; he s¢ the manufacturing, the bookkeeping 
as well as the general business methods of these governmental 
concerns; he considers the quality and the assortment of the goods 
sold. An appendix of over sixty pages to which the author con- 
tinually refers in th ct contains many valuable statistical 
tables; these tables derived from official reports, indicate by coun- 
tries the financial results of tobacco monopolies, the wages paid 
to factory operatives, ete. 

The most important contribution to the subject made by the 
author is the establishment of the fact that the comparatively 
high profits credited to the French Régie as well as to some of the 
other tobacco monopolies are due not so much to the superiority 
of this system of taxation as to faulty methods of accountancy; 
many important expenses, such as rent on land and buildings, in- 
terest on capital invested in the enterprises, costs of administra- 
tion, and insurance are not included in the balance sheets. The 
writer is most decidedly opposed to the state’s engaging in any 
industrial activity which destroys competition and curtails the 
free play of initiative. His monograph is permeated with this 
negative attitude towards the encroachments of what he terms 
“collectivism” upon industry and commerce. All his facts and 
figures are arranged in support of this contention. The book 
seems to have been written not in a spirit of scientific inquiry but 
for the sole purpose of demonstrating the dismal failure of state 
monopolies as engines of taxation and as commercial enterprises. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the attitude of the author 
towards state socialism, one is unfavorably impressed by the ab- 
sence in his work of an impartial analysis of the testimonials pre- 


sented, by the lack of a judicious weighing of arguments pro and 
con. Assuming that Mr. Madsen is correct in all that he says 
regarding the poor quality of French tobacco, may we not ask 
ourselves whether this necessarily indicates the inefficiency of the 
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state as a producer? May it not be that the inferior grades of 
tobacco offered to French consumers are due not to mismanage- 
ment under a collectivistic control of industry but to a deliberate 
policy on the part of the government to use poor raw materials in 
order to raise more revenue? One is inclined to doubt the validity 
of an attack against government ownership on social and economic 
grounds by taking as the basis of such an attack a study of the 
shortcomings of tobacco monopolies, which were created and have 
been kept up with one aim in view—the obtaining of a maximum 
of income with the least amount of expenditure. 


Soon LirMan. 
University of Illinois. 


NEW BOOKS 


linn, J. J. Operative ownership, a system of industrial production 
based upon social justice and the rights of private property. (Chi- 
cago: Langdon. 1916. Pp. 301. $1.50.) 


Lora, A. Carlo Marz. Profili, no. 48. (Genova: A. F. Formiggini. 
1916. Pp. 69.) 


Mitus, W. T. Democracy or despotism. (Berkeley, Cal.: International 
School of Social Economy. 1916. Pp. xiv, 246.) 

Mr. Mills states in an original manner the case for complete 
democracy, political and industrial. He shows first that the United 
States is not a real democracy, pointing out the familiar conditions in 
industry and politics through which the popular will may be checked. 
The measures through which democracy is to be attained are univer- 
sal political education; representation in legislative bodies of the 
economic interests of the people rather than of geographical divi- 
sions; social ownership and control of the means of production, 
transportation, and exchange; and the initiative, referendum, and 
recall. The ideal is a world democracy. The author's position is 
essentially that of the organized socialist movement, although in 
some details he is in opposition to the position officially taken by the 
American Socialist Party. 


G. B. L. Arner. 


SnowpEN, P. Socialism and syndicalism. The nations library, no. 4. 
(Baltimore: Warwick & York. N.d. 262. 40c.) 

This book is a disappointment. Knowing the gifts of Philip 
Snowden as a parliamentary orator and party leader, one naturally 
expects in his writings some real contribution to radical thought, 
or at least originality of statement or spontaneity of style. Instead 
of this one finds a rather dull restatement of socialist philosophy 
along the usual propagandist lines, followed by a short unfavorable 
criticism of syndicalism. The bibliography is poorly chosen and 
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nowhere does the author reveal any familiarity with recent conti 


nental or American socialist literature. 


G. B. L. A. 


id Its Methods 


,00KS 
Brenier, H. Ess datl statistique de UIndo-Chine frangaise. 
(Hanéi: Imprimerie d’ Extréme-Orient. 1916. Pp. 256.) 


budact, la fortune et la dette publique s de 


Péret, R. La popul 
la France, de ses alliés et de ses ennemis avant la guerre. Apercus 
statistiques. (Pari lean. i7. Pp. 39. 1 fr.) 


Terman, L. M. The m trem f intelligence. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1916. 

Census of manufactui Ge l totals for the United States by geo- 
graphic divisions, states and industries, 1914, 1909, 1904, and 
1899. (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1916. Pp. 26.) 

Ohio comparative st. s: cities, counties, schools, 1914. (Columbus, 
O.: Auditor of State. 1! Pp, 21%.) 

Statistical notes o reals. Studies on yield, trade, consumption and 
prices, with rates of ocean fi ight. (Rome: International Institute of 
Agriculture. Bureau of Statistics. 1916. Pp. 82.) 

Statistical year-book of province of Quebec. (Quebec: Provincial 
Secretary's Departme! 1916. Pp. 609, xii.) 

The story of the cens 1790-1916, (Washington: Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Pp. 38.) 

Resumen anual de estad a municipal (ano XITI, 1915). (Monte- 
video: Intendencia Municipal. 1916. Pp. 392.) 


DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


‘The following documents have been published by the federal Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
In the Special Agents Series: 

No. 126, Teatiles in Cuba (pp. 56), by W. A. Tucker. 

No. 127, Cotton Goods in British India: Part II, Bengal Presidency 
(pp. 88), by Ralph M. Odell. 

No. 128, Electrical Goods in Cuba (pp. 40), by P. S. Smith. 

. 129, The Danish West Indies, Their Resources and Commer- 
cial Importance (pp. 68), by H. G. Brock, P. S. Smith, 
and W. A. Tucker. 

No. 134, Electrical Goods in Porto Rico (pp. 16), by Philip 5. 
Smith. 

In the Miscellaneous Series: 

No. 46, Russian Markets for American Hardware (pp. 111), pre- 
pared under the supervision of Henry D. Baker, commer- 
cial attaché at Petrograd. 

18, Markets for American Hardware in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Scandinavia (pp. 126), prepared under the 
supervision of Erwin W. Thompson, commercial attaché. 

19, Markets for American Hardware in France, Algeria, and 
Morocco (pp. 61), prepared under the supervision of 
C. W. A. Veditz, commercial attaché at Paris. 

50, Far Eastern Markets for American Hardware (pp. 145), 
prepared under the supervision of Julean Arnold, com- 
mercial attaché at Peking. 

51, Lumber Markets of the Mediterranean Region and the 
Near East (pp. 31), by Raphael Zon. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued Bulletin 
No. 473, Production of Sugar in the United States and Foreign Coun- 
tries, by Perry Elliott (Washington, Feb. 12, 1917, pp. 70) ; Commer- 
cial Handling, Grading, and Marketing of Potatoes (Nov. 1, 1916, 
pp. 40); Statistics of Fruits in Principal Countries, by H. D. Ruddi- 
mann (Feb. 14, 1917, pp. 40). 


The Coéperative League of America (70 Fifth Ave., New York City) 
has for circulation various reprints dealing with consumers’ coépera- 
tion and codperative stores. 


The Extension Service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
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has published a small pamphlet on the Cost of Distributing Milk in Six 
Cities and Towns of Massachusetts (Amherst, March, 1917, pp. 8). 
This investigation was undertaken by Professor A. E. Cance and 
Richard H. Ferguson, of the department of economics of the college. 
The cities chosen for the study are Amherst, Walpole, Haverhill, 
Pittsfield, Springfield, and Worcester. The average cost of preparing 
and retailing milk for 42 plants in Springfield and Worcester was 2.79 
cents per quart for an average daily delivery of 165 quarts of retail 
milk per wagon. mong the conclusions to be noted is that there is a 
wide variation in cost and that there is no marked relation between cost 
and size of business 


Corporations 

THe Brook.iy» iSO asE Decipep. The Public Service Commis 
sion of New Yor! rst District, on October 27, 1916, rendered th: 
decision in the rate case instituted in July, 1912, against the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn. The decision, especially 
the opinion by Commissioner Hayward, should have considerable in- 
terest to students of economics and political science. Large financial 
interests are involved, and several important points of view are pre- 
sented. Following is a brief analysis of the case. 

The commission fixed the valuation of the property at $22,000. 
000,000 and allowed a return of 7 per cent on the amount. It esti- 
mated the necessary annual operating expenses, including depreciation, 
uncollectible bills and taxes, at $4,260,000, the return on investment at 
$1,500,000, and the total revenue to be collected from the public at 
$5,760,000. the total revenue at existing rates amounted to 
$6,927,000 placing upon the public an unreasonable charge of about 
$1,500,000. The commission, therefore, ordered such reductions in 
rates as would fix the return on the investment at $1,500,000 and 
would leave a reasonable reserve for contingencies. 

Against the commission’s valuation of $22,000,000 the company 
claimed $39,000,000, or $17,000,000 in excess. This difference is due 
chiefly to overhead and so-called intangible items. As to the physical 
appraisal, the commission and the company were practically in agree- 
ment, except that the commission made a reduction for depreciation 
while the company argued against the deduction. In most of the dis- 
puted items, the difference was due largely to the fact that the commis- 
sion allowed only actual expenditures as shown by records and ac- 
counts, while the company based its claim on hypothetical amounts or 
percentages supported by special calculations and opinion. Here we 
strike the usual difficulties besetting a rate case. 
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The more important disputed points of special interest are: (1) 
stock issued between 1880 and 1883 for licenses for the use of certain 
Edison patents; (2) stock issued for organization or promotion, not 
representing actual investment; (3) securities issued in connection 
with the consolidation of earlier companies into the present system; 
(4) charges that had been made to operating expenses but should 
properly have been placed to capital account. 

In regard to the first point, the commission refused to include in the 
valuation intangible rights which presumably had expired and for 
whose amortization there had been sufficient income. If the licenses 
had been amortized, this cost would have automatically appeared among 
the property covered by the appraisal. As to the second point, the 
commission would not admit capitalization which did not represent 
actual investment; and all real investment, with reasonable allowance 
for organization expenses, was included in the appraisal or was other- 
wise provided for. 

The third point is particularly important. Originally there were 
several lighting companies in Brooklyn, but by 1900 they had been 
combined into and have since constituted a single operating system. 
The consolidation was effected chiefly through merger, resulting in the 
retirement of old securities and the issue of new; the exchange was 
based chiefly on the relative earning power of the merging companies 
and the expected profits of the new organization. Naturally, therefore, 
a large increase in total capitalization took place without correspond- 
ing additional investment. Full interest, however, has been paid 
throughout on the bonds and, except for the early years of the new 
system, 8 per cent dividends on the stock. The question, then, was: 
. Hew should the increase in capitalization be treated in the valuation 
on which to base future return? That the unified control and the re- 
sulting monopoly were a public gain, can scarcely be doubted. And, at 
least partly as a result of combination, sufficient savings were made to 
pay interest and dividends on the new securities. Further, the con- 
solidation probably could not have been brought about without the 
increase in capitalization. The company, therefore, claimed the net 
addition as cost of consolidation, which was justified by the more 
economical operation and should be included in the valuation precisely 
as are all necessary organization expenses. 

The commission did not allow the claim. It viewed the amount as 
a special monopoly value, which cannot be used as a basis for rate 
making. And, in harmony with this view, it took the strict position 
that a fair return rests on property devoted to public uses and not on 
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securities issued. The point involved, so far as the writer knows, was 
never before so definitely set forth and argued by a company; and the 


commission’s view may therefore serve as a leading and commendable 
precedent. 

Under the fourth point, the company claimed over four million dol- 
lars which had been charged to operating expenses but which under 
strict accounting rules should have gone to capital account. But since 
these items were included among expenses, they formed part of the 
computation on which the new rates are based; for the new rates are 
expected to be high enough to provide for all operating expenses and 
return on investment. If, then, the public is to pay all items classed 
by the company as operating expenses, it should not be compelled to 
pay also a return on some of the items on the ground of investment. 
Otherwise it would be contributing capital under the guise of expenses, 
and then also pay the company a return on the amount. If, however, 
the items had been included in the valuation, there would have been 
necessarily a corresponding reduction in the estimated operating ex- 
penses; then, while the consumers would pay a larger amount for re- 
turn on investment, they would pay correspondingly less for opera- 
ting expenses, and so would have the same total burden that they will 
have under the computations as made. The commission, therefore, did 
not consider it worth while to reconstruct the capital account and to 
modify the entire expense calculation accordingly. And, it should be 
added, the actual calculation followed the usual accounting practice. In 
a large proportion of the items it would be impracticable to make the 
charges to capital account. 

The chief basis of calculation was actual or installation cost, both 
as to physical property and overhead, with deduction for depreciation. 
In the matter of land, however, present value was used in line with the 
definite decisions in the Consolidated Gas case and the Minnesota rate 
cases. In the review of rate cases the courts usually regard reproduc- 
tion cost, with deduction for depreciation, as the equivalent of value. 
The actual cost basis in the present case, therefore, is a departure 
from the ordinary procedure. The company agreed to the method, and 
it is pointed out in the opinion that the valuation is greater than would 
have been obtained under reproduction cost. But in most of the dis- 
cussion the language does not draw attention to the special basis used. 
Much is said about capitalization entitled to return and about actual 
investment. The intention seems to have been, or there is a suggestion 
to that effect, to keep within the broad valuation formula of Smyth v. 
Ames and the usual dicta of the courts, but nevertheless to help in the 
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establishment of actual cost as the basis of valuation for rate making. 
The case was admirably suited for this purpose, 

A final point which seems especially worth considering is the commis- 
sion’s procedure in fixing service rates. The general ideal of commission 
rate making has been cost of service, including in the cost all operating 
expenses and a fair return on investment. In a complex utility, as in 
the present case, the cost can be determined only as a whole, and not 
for different classes of service. Too many of the expenses are joint, 
and do not permit even an approximate allocation to classes of service. 
And a single rate equal to average cost simply would not work. Differ- 
ential rates must be permitted, so that the commissions always face the 
question in a case of how practically to fix the differentials. 

In the present case, the company’s existing rates varied from eleven 
cents per kilowatt hour for small consumers to less than two cents for 
large consumers. ‘The commission assumed that in general the lower 
classes of rates were not excessive and then ordered such reductions in 
the higher classes that the new rates should produce just enough 
revenue to bring the total revenue from all classes up to the estimated 
total cost. Care, however, was taken that the smaller consumers 
should pay the direct expenses involved in their service, and the com- 
pany was ordered to rearrange the lower rates on a more systematic 
plan so as to eliminate discriminations.’ 

While the commission did not set forth any definite formula to be 
followed hereafter in the fixing of rates, it, nevertheless, did mark out 
or suggest an interesting procedure in dealing with complex utilitics 
whose costs in providing service are largely joint. The total revenue 
from all classes must, of course, be equal to the total cost—including 
both operating expenses and return on investment. But the lower rates 


for large consumers are fixed according to the value of the service, ie., 


according to strict commercial considerations. Higher rates, applying 


to small and middle consumers, then need to furnish only the additional 
revenue required to make up the total costs. To the writer, this appears 
as a reasonable policy. The larger consumers can protect themselves 
provided that discrimination within a class is not permitted and arbi- 
trary changes are not allowed. It is the smaller consumers who need 
such relief as may be granted. 

1For the higher class rates, the commission fixed eight cents per kilowatt 
hour for the first two hours average daily use per month of the estimated 
maximum demand of the consumer; six cents for the second two hours average 
daily use per month, and four cents for the excess over four hours average 
daily use per month. The old rates included the supply of lamps, while under 
the new, the consumer furnishes his own lamps; or the company may charge 
one half cent per kilowatt hour for lamp service. 
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Here we come upon a large question of social policy. If a company 
is making excessive earnings, is it not reasonable, so far as possible, to 
relieve the poorer classes in the community? As applying to local 
utilities the rat hedules may for the most part be fixed so as to 
relieve the poorer co! .ers, though, of course, the dividing line between 
where relief should be granted and where not, would have to be made 
more or less arbitrari But as applying to railroads, manifestly no 
such policy could ictically be carried out; the business is too com 
plex. Specific costs for each class of service could not be determined. 
Differential rates \ d have to be permitted, and the basis of the 
differential would simply have to be the value of service. If, then, the 
return on investment is to be limited to a fair rate, the net earnings 
above the total costs would best be taken for general public purposes, 
instead of being granted as relief to the smaller consumers. This 
point, however, is not ated by the commission. Yet it seems in- 
volved in any comprehensive rate theory that follows the order of the 
present case. 

Joun Bauer. 


Princeton Unive 


Telegraph Competition vs. Government Ownership is a letter by 
Clarence H. McKay, president of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., to 


Senator Newlands, showing the financial disadvantage and loss that 


would result if the government should take over the telegraph system 
of the United States 


Bearing upon the subject of public ownership is the report made to 
the House of Representatives (July, 1916) on Municipal Ownership 
of Street Railways in the District of Columbia (64 Cong., 1 Sess., 
Report No. 952). The majority report covers 26 pages, and the 
minority report 19 pages. 


The Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for 1916 
(Baltimore, 1917, pp. 829) contains the decisions of the commission, 
among which is especially to be noted the investigation of the rates 
and charges, property and affairs of the Havre de Grace and Perry- 
ville Bridge Co., filed September 1, 1916 (pp. 417-453). Another 
case involving the subject of valuation is the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company (pp. 143-214). 


The solicitors, Cassoday, Butler, Lamb and Foster, for the com- 
plainants in the case of William A. Read v. Central Union Telephone 
Co. have reprinted The Opinion Rendered by Judge Dever January 20, 
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17, in the Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois. This is an inter- 
esting ease bearing upon the history and development of the telephone 
industry. 

A revised edition of the Laws of Maryland Relating to Business 
Corporations (Baltimore, March, 1917, pp. 73) has been received from 
the State Tax Commission of Maryland. 

Among the railroad pamphlets recently received are: Some Condi- 
tions which the Railroads Face at the Opening of 1917 (Keb., 1917, 
pp. 19), by A. J. County, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; The Shippers; Their True Relation to the Railway Equip- 
ment Company (pp. 16), an address delivered December 15, 1916; 
Some Business Aspects of the Railroad Problem (pp. 12), by Walker 
|). Hines, chairman of the board of directors of the Atchison, Topeka 


ind Santa Fe Railroad Company, delivered January 31, 1917. 


Labor 


Relating to the eight-hour day railroad dispute of last summer are 
the briefs before the Supreme Court of the United States presented 
during the October term, 1916. Among these are to be noted: Brief 
for the United States in the case of Francis M. Wilson v. Receivers of 
the Missouri, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Co. (pp. 18); Summary of 
Appellant’s Arguments (pp. 96); Supplemental Memorandum for Ap- 
pellant (pp. 4); Brief for the Appellees, John G. Johnson, Arthur 
Miller, and Walker D. Hines (pp. 120); Supplemental Brief of the 
appellees (pp. 17); Appellees’ Reply to Supplemental Memorandum 
for Appellant (pp. 7); Appendix A to Brief for Appellees, dealing with 
the methods of reckoning compensation of train-service employees. 
With these is the transcript of record filed November 28, 1916 
(pp. 54). 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared a typewritten list 
of references to books and articles on the Adamson law of September 
19. 1916, and also a list of references relating to the eight-hour working 


day and to limitations of working hours in the United States with 
special reference to railway labor. 


There has been received from the Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railways (Grand Central Terminal, New York City) two 
volumes relating to the Proceedings in the Arbitration Case Between 
the Railroads and the Switchmen’s Union of North America. The 
first volume contains the testimony taken November 13-24, 1916 (pp. 
801). The second volume contains the testimony taken November 27- 


— 
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December 8, and also the briefs of the Switchmen’s Union and the 
railways, with the award (pp. 803-1495, 44, 22, 10). 

The Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts, in Bulletin No. 
13 (Dee., 1916) deals with Wages of Women in Men’s Clothing and 
Raincoat Factories in Massachusetts (Boston, pp. 60). This commis- 
sion has also published its Fourth Annual Report for 1916 (pp. 55). 


From the leveland Chamber of Commerce has been received 4 


pamphlet on Jndustrial Profit Sharing and Welfare Work (April, 1916, 
pp. 85), which contains brief summaries of the operations of a larg 


number of manufacturing and distributing plants. 


The Report of the Industrial Accident Commission of California fo: 


1916 (pp. 152) contains interesting diagrams and charts. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
From the Federal Farm Loan Board have been received pamphlets 
entitled New Mortgages for Old (second edition, Feb. 9, 1917, pp. | 
How Farmers May Form a National Loan Association (1916, pp. 8); 


and The Farm Loan Primer (1916, pp. 12). 


The federal Department of Agriculture has published, as Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 792, w the Federal Loan Act Benefits the Farmer 
(1917, pp. 12), by C. W. Thompson. 


The Extension Service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
has published National Farm Loan Associations, What They Are, Hox 
They May Be Formed, The Benefits to be Derived (Amherst, 1917, 


pp. 16); and By-Laws for National Farm Loan Associations (pp. 4). 


The State Colonization and Rural Credits Commission of California 
has issued Circular No. 1 on Land Settlement and Rural Credits; Thi 
Need for an Investigation in California (Sacramento, 1916, pp. 8): 
and Report of the Commission on Land Colonization and Rural Credits 
(Nov. 29, 1916, pp. 120), in which there is a chapter on “Methods of 
land settlement enterprises and experiences of settlers”; a second on 
“Problems of tenantry and farm labor’; and a third on ‘Methods and 
policies of other countries.” 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank (New York City) has 
published a circular on Proposed Amendments to the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

A. B. Leach & Co., of New York, have published a pamphlet on for- 
eign exchange, T’o-day’s Topic, To-day’s Opportunity, in which a con- 


June 
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siderable amount of data relating to exchange rates is summarized and 


tabulated. 


The Annual Report of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society, 1916 (174 Second Ave., New York), notes the expansion of the 
work of this society. Virginia has been added to the field of operations 
of the loan department. Out of $2,065,000 loaned, the loss thus far 
during seventeen years has been $64,000, or a little over 3 per cent. 

The Massachusetts Special Commission on the Cost of Living has 
made a report on Bread (Jan. 17, 1917, pp. 17); on Relation of 
Transportation to Prices (Jan. 22, pp. 6); on Department Stores (Jan. 
23, pp. 83); and a Final Report (Feb. 15, pp. 14). 

The Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America held October 2, 3, and 4, 1916 (Chi- 
cago, 111 West Monroe St., 1916, pp. 293), besides the verbatim 
report of proceedings, includes a paper on the tax situation in Ohio, 
New York, and Massachusetts and reports of the public utility securi- 
ties commission and the municipal securities commission with a pro- 
posed model municipal bond act. 

Among banking documents are to be noted: 

Seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks in Califor- 
nia, 1916 (Sacramento, pp. 611). 

Statement Showing the Condition of Illinois State Banks, Novem- 
ber 18, 1916 (Springfield, pp. 423). 

Fourth Annual Report of the Banking Commissioner of Kentucky, 
1915-1916 (pp. 149). 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the State Banking Board of Nebraska 
(1916, pp. 421). 

Annual Report of the Board of Bank Commissioners of New Hamp- 
shire (Concord, 1916, pp. 388). 

Report on Banks of Deposit and Discount, and Private Banks, by 
the Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York (Albany, pp. 
460). 

Tenth Annual Report of the State Bank Examiner of the State of 
Washington, December 31, 1916 (Olympia, 1917, pp. 42). With this 
is a separate containing the new banking code approved March 10, 
1917. 


Public Finance 


PirtspuraH CoMMITTEE ON TaxaTION Stupy. The extension of the 


functions of cities and the insistence upon the more adequate perform- 
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ance of old functions are putting heavier pressure upon municipal 
revenues. City officials are feeling the necessity of increasing revenues 
by searching out new sources of income or by utilizing more full; 
those already existing and of adjusting more equitably the burdens of 
taxation among the taxpayers. In pursuance of these objects the cit 
council of Pittsburgh in 1916 authorized the appointment of a Comnit- 
tee on Taxation Study to investigate the tax system and to submit recom- 
mendations to the council. Mr. William Price was chairman of the 
committee and Professor John T. Holdsworth was chairman of the 
subcommittees on planning and formulation of the report. The results 
of the investigation have just been published in a pamphlet which con- 
tains matters of interest to other cities. (deport of the Committee on 
Taxation Study to Council of the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
1916, pp. 10¢ 

The limits of this review preclude as full a discussion of the contents 
of the report as its importance would justify. The committee recom- 
mends first the retention of the so-cailed graded tax on real estat 
which provides for the gradual reduction of the rate upon buildings 
until it becomes equal to one half of the rate on land. The economic 


results of t | 


iw have been obscured by the effects of other recent 
changes in the taxation of real estate in Pittsburgh and the committee 
believes that the experiment “should be given full and fair trial.” 

In discussing the question of local administration the committee 
urges the adoption of a more scientific and equitable system. ‘A mere 
statement of the way properties are assessed indicates: first, wasteful 
duplication of work; and second, the complete lack of modern methods, 
rules and equipment for arriving at uniform and equitable assessments.” 
The committee favors the consolidation in one board of the duties of 
assessing all property within the county; the consolidation in one office 
of the duties of collecting city and county taxes; the substitution of 
annual for triennial assessments; the adoption of modern methods of 


assessment including the section, block, and lot system; improvement in 


the collection of delinquent taxes; and greater publicity in assessment 


and taxation matters. 

The report relates the question of “zoning” to taxation by showing 
that public regulation of the use of real estate is necessary “to prevent 
the needless destruction of these values” and that the absorption of 
suburban districts “whose inhabitants make their living in the city, 
but now pay no taxes for the city privileges which they enjoy” would 
increase city revenues. It also favors a constitutional amendment and 


statutes authorizing excess condemnation. 
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Tables in the report show that almost one fifth of the value of real 
estate is exempt from taxation. ‘The committee criticises the existing 
methed of granting exemptions and discusses the economic basis of 
exemption and the lines along which a “radical revision of the whole 
exemption system” may be attained. It also advocates the taxation 
of the local real estate of public utility corporations, now exempt, at 
the same rate as other real estate upon assessments made by state 
officers. 

It recommends that special services rendered by the city to private 
concerns or individuals should be made self-sustaining; that larger 
revenues should be obtained from the rental and use of city property 
and that the automobile license tax should be increased by 50 per cent 
and that 30 per cent of the total proceeds should be distributed to the 
city. 

The abolition of the following impositions is recommended: “the 
mercantile license tax, which is wrong in principle and necessarily bad 
and costly in practice;’ the occupation tax, “which costs more to 
assess and collect than the amount of the collections” ; and the personal 
property tax as soon as a graduated income tax, or a graduated direct 
inheritance tax, or both, can be secured. 

The committee approves the present practice of deriving state reven- 
ues from the tax on corporations but suggests some desirable changes. 

The committee investigated the operation of the law imposing a four- 
mill tax on intangibles and concludes that there is much evasion and 
that the tax as administered is inequitable. While granting that a 
more efficient collection of the tax would result from a greater centrali- 
zation of assessments, it holds “that even with this kind of centraliza- 
tion the present system of taxing intangibles in this state cannot be 
administered to accomplish results as fair and satisfactory as can be 
secured by means of a graduated income tax.” This discussion and the 


conclusion of the committee will be of especial interest to those persons 


in other states who are seeking a substitute for the personal property 
tax. 


Probably the most important recommendations of the committee are 
those relating to the taxation of inheritances and incomes. In a concise 
but convincing way it is urged that the present law taxing collateral in- 
heritances should be extended so as to include the taxation of direct in- 
heritances and that the “tax rate should be made progressive, both with 
respect to the size of the inheritance and with respect to the degree of 
relationship of the heir.” The committee further recommends the 


adoption of a state income tax with the following features: progressive 
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rates ; low exemption; ‘information at the source’; the inclusion at the 
outset of individuals only; the application of the personal property tax 
paid by an individual on his income tax; the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds (excepting an amount to cover expenses of administration) to 
the local governments; and a tax commission or commissioner to ad- 
minister the law and to appoint income assessors. 

The appendix contains an interesting discussion of the income tax 
with an analys f the tax laws of Wisconsin and Massachusetts and 
the proposed law in New York, an instructive account of the tax system 
of Pennsylvania, and an explanation of the New York system of assess- 
ing real estat 

WituiaM A, Raw _es. 


Indiana Uni: 


The Governor’s Budget Estimate of the State of New York, trans 
mitted January 3, 1917 (pp. 75), marks a new step in state finance, 


being authorized by the act of 1916. 


The New York State Tax Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 5, issued by th 
State Tax Department, contains a Review of Local Assessments, 1916 
(Nov., 1916, pp. 6 


The 7'we Siath Annual Report of the New York Tar Reform 
Association gives a summary of tax legislation in New York during the 


vear 1916 (29 Broadway, pp. 8). 


The two lectures which William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of 
the City of New York, delivered at New York University in March, 
1916, on Financing the Ciiy of New York, have been reprinted as a 
pamphlet (pp. 41). This is a valuable contribution to the subject o! 
municipal finance, making a useful generalization of the principal 


facts as to the budget, borrowing policy, debt, and sinking funds. 


The Minnesota Tax Commission has published advance sheets on 
Comparative Cost of State Government, by Professor R, G. Blakey 
(St. Paul, 1916, 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Colorado Tax Commission (Denver, 
1916, pp. 264) refers to the unsuccessful efforts to abolish the Colorado 
Tax Commission, and contains the report at length of the survey com- 
mittee of state affairs which engaged Dr. Robert M. Haig, of Columbia 
University, to make a survey and appraisal of the revenue system of the 


state. This is an interesting summary of more than local value. 
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The Fifth Report of the Tax Commission of Kansas (Topeka, Jan. 
9, 1917, pp. 83) recommends an amendment to the legacies and suc- 
cessions tax law, the establishment of county assessors, and the collec- 
tion of statistics of mortgage indebtedness. On pages 22-53 is re- 
printed an address by M. M. Flannery before the National Tax Asso- 
ciation on “Amendments to the tax laws of other states,” giving rates 
and exemptions. On pages 55 and 56 are tables, showing the methods 
of taxing intangible property in the different states. Pages 57-68 
deal with the tax on legacies. 


The Report of the Kentucky Tax Commission, a special commission 
appointed in 1916 (Frankfort, 1916, pp. 42), recommends the appoint- 
ment of a central board or tax commission which should be responsible 
for the assessment of all property. The present method of equalization 
is regarded as defective. The draft of the act to carry out this sug- 
gestion, as well as other recommendations, is included in this report. 


The Annual Report of the State Tax Commission of New York for 
1916 (Albany, 1917, pp. 81) notes that the increase in assessed values 
of real property amounted to over $328,000,000 during the year, and 
it is believed that this justifies the retention of the present policy. 


The Ninth Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners and 
State Board of Assessors of Michigan (Lansing, 1916, pp. 89) de- 
scribes the progress which is being made in cash value assessments. 


The Seventh Report of the Tax Commissioner of Texas, 1915 (Aus- 
tin, pp. 54), contains a summary of the constitutional provisions of the 
state in regard to taxation. 


The Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Taxes of Vermont (Rut- 
land, 1916) is almost exclusively devoted to statistical tables. 


The Sixth Biennial Report of the State Board of Tax Commission- 
ers of Washington for 1916 (Olympia, 1916, pp. 139) deals (pp. 7-10) 
with the workings of the inheritance tax of that state. Several pages 
are devoted to the subject of valuation of public service properties. 
The commission recommends that under the general property tax, prop- 
erty should be valued at its full market value. 


The Eighth Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Tax Commission (Mad- 
ison, 1916) reviews the working of the income tax (ch. 3); recommends 
the substitution of county for local assessors, and the repeal of the 
personal property tax; discusses municipal accounting and auditing 


(ch. 7). Chapter 8 deals with the subject of government expenditures 
with per capita tables worked out. 
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Among other t uments and pamphlets to be noted are: Report 


of the State Boar sualization of California for 1915-1916 (Sacra- 
mento, pp. 14 port of the Committee on Exemptions of Real 
Property mad ith New York State Conference on Taza- 
lion held at R r Jt nuary 11, 1917 (pp. 26); The Federal 
Estate Tax I 1 Regulations (New York Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, pp. 53); and reess Profits Tax Law (New York Guaranty 
Trust Compa 


Insurance 
The Repo vada Industrial Commission, 1913-1916 (Car- 
son City, 1917, pp. 107) reviews the administration of the Nevada in- 


dustrial insuran ict eriod of three years. 


Bulletin No. 3 of the Workmen's Compensation Bureau of Pennsyl- 


vania contains its Rules and Rulings (Harrisburg, 1916, pp. 32). 


The following insurance pamphlets have been received from the 
Insurance Society of New York: The Commission Clause, by William 
J. Greer (1917, pp. 18); Use and Occupancy; Profits and Commis- 
sions; Rents and Leasehold Insurance, by L. Levy (1917, pp. 15); 
Cancellation and Substitution, by M. Conboy (pp. 33). 


The subject of Social Insurance is discussed in pamphlets by Edson 
S. Lott, President of the United States Casualty Company; Politics 
v. Workmen’s Compensation Insurance (1916, pp. 12); Fallacies of 
Compulsory Social Insurance, an address delivered before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, December 28, 1916 (pp. 
11); Different Methods of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance (1916, 
pp. 14). 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance and A. N. Young) 


Cuarix, F. S. The experimental method and sociology. Sci. Mo., Feb., 1917. 
Pp.. 12. 

The first of a series. The present article deals with the utopian 
community experiments at New Harmony, Brook Farm, ete. 

Crank, J. M. Business acceleration and the law of demand: a technical 
factor in economic cycles. Journ, Pol. Econ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 19. 

A study of the way in which variations in the demand for finished 
product are reflected back to (more extreme and sudden) variations in 
demand for “equipment” or “means of production.” In the mechanics 
of this latter demand Professor Clark finds a significant part of the 
explanation of crises. 

Eitwoop, C. A. Objectivism in sociology. Am. Journ. Sociol, Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 16. 

A criticism of the objectivist position that “the scientist has no right 
to explain human phenomena by, or take refuge in, the mind.” This is 
not accepted by Professor Ellwood, who holds that ‘“‘to describe social 


processes partly in objective and partly in subjective terms, is exactly 
the procedure which we must adopt.” 


Fisuer, I. The rate of interest after the war. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 8. 

Will tend to rise, both in Europe and in the United States. 

Virr, W. Moral valuations and economic laws. Journ. Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy & Scientific Methods, Jan. 4, 1917. Pp. 23. ‘ 

The inaugural lecture of Professor Fite as professor of ethics at 
Princeton University. Emphasis is placed upon personal, moral, and 
social factors in our economic life, as contrasted with the alleged domi- 
nation of entirely impersonal economic “laws.” 

Jevons, H. S. The relation of economic science to social progress. Indian 
Journ. Econ., Apr., 1916. Pp. 38. 

The substance of a lecture delivered at the central Hindu College, 
Benares. An application of economic reasoning to Indian problems. 
Mirenett, W. C. Wieser’s theory of social economics. Pol. Sci. Quart., 

Mar., 1917. Pp. 32. 

A review of Wieser’s Theorie der Gesellschaftlicher Wirtschaft, pub- 
lished in 1914. The first review of this book available for English 
readers. Professor Mitchell says that the book “sums up, systematizes 
and extends the doctrines previously worked out by the author, his 
master and his fellow disciples,’ and that “in the literature of the 
Austrian School it merits the place held by Mill's Political Economy 
in the literature of the Classical School.” 
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Picov, A. C. Interest e war and the export of capital. Econ. Journ., 
Dec., 1916. Py 
Interest rates may be ex ed to be somewhat higher even if ex- 
port of capital is ré cted or prohibited. If export is left free, rates 
are like ly to be 
Puccint, R. L’etica religiosa nomia sociale. Riv. Intern., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 19. 


Viner, J. Some pi logical method in political economy. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Ma ; 

Advocates the joint use of induction and deduction in economic 
reasoning. 

Problems of econ struc } Pape read at the eleventh conference 
of the Western Economic Society, held at the University of Chicago, No- 
rember 10 and i aL Journ, Pol. Econ., Jan., 1917. 

Includes the following articles: “Courses in economics and methods 
of instruction at Northwestern University” (pp. 10), by F. S. Deibler, 
which gives special attention to the work in commerce, and to the 
seminar method of developing the research spirit on the part of se- 
lected seniors; ‘““The place of economic theory in graduate work” 
(pp. 9), by J. A. Field, which asserts that economic theory should not 
be a thing apart from other economic studies but should mean “the 
organization of scientific knowledge’ and not “the impalpable sub- 
stance of abstruse reflection’; “Graduate work in economics” (pp. 7), 
by W. F. Gephart, which claims that training in organization of ma- 
terial and in generalization is more important than mere fact gather- 
ing; “The relation of law and economics” (pp. 11), by E. A. Gil- 
more, which shows that, because the sciences of law and economics are 
so intimately related, students of economics should have broader train- 
ing in the basis subjects of law; “The Amherst program in economics” 
(pp. 18), by W. H. Hamilton, which is a broad discussion, in outline 
form, of the program in economics in its relation to the college cur- 
riculum as a whole; “The relation of engineering to economics” (pp. 
5), by J. F. Hayford, which states that a general course in economics, 
not specially adapted, broadens the field of outlook of the engineering 
student; ‘““Economics and the science of business” (pp. 5), by E. D. 
Howard, which maintains that theoretical economics is not the basic 
science of business; “Graduate work in preparation for teaching” (pp. 
7), by F. L. MeVey, the theme of which is that less attention be given 
to mere descriptive material and more to history, contact with prac 
tical problems, and “‘the essential groundwork of theory’; “A balanced 
curriculum in business education” (pp. 22), by Leon C. Marshall, 
which presents the belief that the elementary courses in economics 
should be followed by a series of “functional immediate courses,” 
then by advanced courses, business administration being stressed 
throughout. “Business training—if the economist chooses frankly to 
codperate with it--can give to the economist the community respect he 
desires,”’ 
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Economic History, United States 
(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 

Arpricu, O. W. Slavery or involuntary servitude in Illinois prior to and 
after its admission as a state. Journ. of Ill. State Hist. Soc., July, 1916 
Pp. 17. 

A discussion primarily of the constitutional and legal provisions 
concerning slavery. 

Baxer, H. E. The negro in the field of invention. Journ. Negro Hist., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 17. 

An interesting account of the contributions made by negroes to in- 
ventions, by an assistant examiner in the United States patent office. 


Barna, P. A. The General Swiss Colonization Society. German-American 
Annals, Dec., 1916. 
The society was organized in Cincinnati in 1857 and purchased 4000 
acres of land in Indiana, where it laid out Tell City. 
Braptee, F. B. C. The Eastern Railroad: an historical account of early rail- 
roading in eastern New England. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan., 1917. 
A continuation of an interesting and valuable study. 
Canrott, M. P. The influence of missions on present-day California. Univ. 
Calif. Chronicle, Oct., 1916. 
Crark, D. FE. Recent liquor legislation in Iowa. Towa Journ. Hist. & Pol., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 29. 
A short historical account of temperance legislation since 1850, but 
with special emphasis on the period since 1909. 
Coone, E. A. Reminiscences of a pioneer woman, Wash. Hist. Quart., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 9. 
Covers the period from 1847 to about 1884. 
Corrertnt, R. S. Southern railroads and western trade, 1840-1850. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1916. 
An account of the unsuccessful efforts of the South to divert the 
growing western trade from the North Atlantic ports. 
Covrrer, E. M. Effects of secession upon the commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1916. 
Dewavetn, M. Les Etats-Unis d’Amérique et le conflit européen: le moure- 
ment économique. Rev. Pol., Oct. 15, 1916. Pp. 28. 


An account of the industrial, commercial, and financial developments 
in the United States during the years 1914-1916. 


Dopp, W. E. The social and economic background of Woodrow Wilson. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 25. 
The combination of the West and South which elected Wilson simply 
repeats a century old protest against favors to special interests. 
Down, J. The African slave trade, Journ. Negro Hist., Jan., 1917. Pp. 20. 
A brief account of the slave trade from the beginning of the cight- 
eenth century to the present day, 


~ bal woot 80-6 


riodu als | June 


Foitsom, J. F. The f the Morris and Essex Railroad. Pro. of 
N. J. Hist. So« 


Foster, H. M Me f the 1! road. Ind, Mag. of Hist., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 8. 
An account of tl ndiat from 1827 to 1847. 
FrrEEMAN, J. E 1 efining in the United States. Autumn 
Leaves, Nov., 191 
Hansen, F. The g 1 from Iowa City to Salt Lake City. 
Journ, of Hist., O 
Hersarp, G. R The en in Wyoming. Wash. Hist. Quart., 
Jan., 1917. Py 
They were the w fn i es who went out there in 1836. 
Hlenperson, R. authorship of the Cumberland com- 
pact and the | ! ( Tenn. Hist. Mag., June, 1916. 
Hiccins, F. The x nd, M of Hist., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 
A slight sketch 
Honrs, F. W. Textile Ta, ic of New England. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
Wool Mfrs., Ja 
A popular addr 
Houmer, C. N. Ti and ’49, Mag. of Hist., Sept.-Oct., 
1916. Pp. 14 


Consists chiefly ] 


notes about prominent men con- 


cerned in the gold 


Layton, J. E. Sou n in Indiana, 1816-1 Bull. of Ind. 
State Library, S 
Lennart, J. The ¢ feadia and northern Maine (1632-1655). 
Rec. of Am. Catl Hist ins r., 1917. Pp. 18. 
Concluding instal 
Lirrert, H. Develo) f the city school system of Indiana, 1851-1880, 
Ind. Mag. of Hist., 
Concluding instal: 
Lonomirg, D. First j s the Cascades. Wash. Hist. Quart., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 8 
Account of an ex} 
MarsHait, T. M. Comn pects the Texas Santa Fé trade. S. Hist. 
Quart., Jan., 1917 
Deals with the ear! 
Noyes, A. D. United § 1 financial power after the war. Scribner, Dec., 
1916. 
A thoughtful st 
financial status of 


Outney, W., JR The ( cific Railroad Univ. Calif. Chronicle, 
Oct., 1916, 
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Sairu, J. E. A pioneer of Spokane county. Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 1916. 

Reminiscences by the author. 
raytor, R. G. Industrial history in the standard high school course. Hist. 

Teachers’ Mag., Nov., 1916. 
Tuompeson, W. M. When Washington toured New England, 1759, Mag. of 
Hist., Sept.-Oct., 1916. Pp. 11. 

The purpose of this tour, according to Washington, was “to acquire 
knowledge of the face of the country, the growth and agriculture 
thereof—and the temper and disposition of the inhabitants towards 
the new government.” 

Reminiscences of John Davidson, a Maine pioneer. N. E. Hist. & Geneol. 
Register, July, 1916. 


Economic History, Foreign 


(Abstracts by Clive Day) 
Ansort, E. Charles Booth, 1840-1916, Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1916. Pp. 6. 
Crapnuam, J. H. The Spitalfields acts, 1773-1824. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1916. 
Pp. 12. 
Organization and regulation of the silk manufacture. 
Corantrti, A. La situation industrielle et sociale en Angleterre. Rev. Sci. 
Pol. Dec., 1916. Pp. 15. 
Summary of a recent study of the Garton Foundation. 
Dortann, A. G. The royal disallowance in Massachusetts. Bull. Depts. Hist. 
& Pol. Sci., Queen’s Univ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 33. 
An essay in constitutional history with some economic bearings. 
Huntincton, E. Climatic change and agricultural exhaustion as elements in 
the fall of Rome. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 35. 
An interesting and able contribution, suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. 
McRoserts, S. Russia and the United States. Econ. Wld., Jan. 27, 1917. 
Pp. 4. 


Naropny, I. Russian markets offer a great opportunity for American foreign 
trade. Journ, Am. Bankers Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Naropny, I. Russian economic and financial conditions under the new 
régime, Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Apr., 1917. Pp. 4. 

pe Nouvion, G. La Japon. Sa situation financiére et économique (1915-1916). 
Journ. des Econ., Feb. 15, 1917. Pp. 4. 


Price, L. L. The economics of the war and its sequel. Econ. Journ., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 15. 


A review of various contributions. 
Rarratovicu, A. Les relations économiques et financiéres avec la Russie. 
L’Econ. Franc., Jan. 6, 13, 1917. Pp. 2, 2. 
Rarratovicu, A, Revue du marché financier en 1916, Journ. des Econ., Jan., 
1917, Pp. 18, 
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SCHLESSINGER, A, M The uprising against the East India Company. Pol. 4 
Sci. Quart., Mar., 1917. Pp. 19. j 
A paper read at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Historical 
Association describing the American revolt of 1773. 
Scorr, W. R. The mystery of the medieval draper. Econ. Journ., Dec., . 
1916. Pp. 6. 
Review of Johnson’s History of the London Drapers. 
Turront, C. B. Relazioni fra sconto e prezzi durante i cicli economici. Giorn. 
d. Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 54 
A study of rhythmic changes in cost of production and their bearing 
upon prices, profits, and the discount rate. 
Waris, B. C Cen England during the ninetcenth century: the break- 
down of industri ition. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 24 
A study in the distribution of population as influenced by industrial 
development, with maps and charts. 
Wricutr, A. 7 1 capital of the Empire. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 


1916. Pp. 16 
A project for the development of investment by the natives of India. 


Mexico: a revie nd a forecast. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Jan., 1917. Pp. 17. 
Post-Kaiser econo Scottish Bankers Mag., Jan., 1917. Pp. 12. 
A review of Kirkald Labour, Finance and the War. 


Commerce 


Austin, O. P. The 3 aken by manufactures in our crportations. Econ, 
Wld., Feb. 17, 1917 

Benepicr, W. The / i ma Forum, Nov., 1916. 

Cusuine, G. H. Th ! problem emphasized. Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1917. 

Givz, C. The commercial policy of France after the war. Econ. Journ., Dec., 
1916. 

GorMANN, W. P. ¢ rative selling vs. the middleman in the upbuilding of 
our foreign « erce. Econ. Wld., Apr. 21, 1917. Pp. 5. 


Hernvon, J. C. South Carolina’s bureau of marketing. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. 
Lab. Stat., Jan., 1917 

MATTHEWS, Credit nditions in South American countries. 
count., Dec., 1916 

‘ruEMAN, C. D The Great Lakes, their commerce and equipment. Com- 


merce, Jan., 1917 


WELD, L DBD. V keting functions and mercantile organizations. Am. 
Econ. Rey., June, 1917 Pp. 12 

Importance of 8 h Am trade sull. Pan Am. Union, Dec., 1916. 

Report of the National Foreign Trade Council on coéperation in foreign trade. 
Econ. Wld., Jai 7, 1917 

Some foreign bu ticise American sellers, Greater N. Y., Mar. 5, 1917. 
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World shipping conditions and the American merchant marine. Econ. Wid., 
Feb. 10, 1917. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Ralph I. Heilman) 
Baver, J. Brooklyn Edison case decided, Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1917. 
Pp. 2. 
Bioop, W. H., Jr. Some problems in the operation of public utilities. Stone 
& Webster Journ., Mar., 1914, 

Considers how far scientific management is applicable to the oper- 
ation of public utilities. 

Bayan, F. A. Finance and economics in the engineering profession, Pub, 
Service, Mar., 1917. 

Mere cost of reproduction is inadequate, and existing methods of 
computing depreciation are erroneous. 

Kunis, N. R. The San Francisco water rate cases. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. 

Description of the valuation for rate purposes of the Spring Valley 
Water Company system. The magnitude of the questions involved, 
methods of conducting the case, the allowance made for real estate, 
structural values, water rights, rights of way, and going concern value. 
Gatitoway, J. D. Is utility regulation on the right basis? Engg. Rec., Nov. 

4, 1916. 

Urges that competition is needed, rather than protected monopoly. 

Gray, J. H. How does industrial valuation differ from public utility valua- 
tion? Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. 

Regulation limits profits. This removes public utilities from the 
realm of value, for value is measured by earning power. Therefore, to 
attempt to discover value, as a means of fixing rates, is to reason in a 
circle. The investment constitutes the proper basis for rates. 

McFaut, R. J. The problem of terminal rates. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. 

A condemnation of the present system, upon the ground that it arti- 
ficially stimulates the growth of industrial centers, to the disadvantage 
of the agricultural sections. 

Mercatr, L. Some observations upon public regulation of walter works. 
Journ. Am. Water Wks. Assoc., Mar., 1917. 

Urges the necessity of greater liberty in commission determinations 
of value, and the establishment of returns which will offer inducement 
to and compensation for superior management. 

Wuattne, H. B. Regulation of public utilities. Quart. Journ. Univ. N. Dak., 
Jan., 1917. 

A general summary of existing methods of control, with particular 
reference to existing conditions in North Dakota. 

A, 8. C. E, valuation report prepared. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 13, 1917. 


An abstract of the report of the special committee of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers on the valuation of public utilities. 
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Central station 


eductions, Elec. Wld., Feb. 3, 1917, 
Description of the plan of the Union Electric Street Railway and 
which voluntarily offers certain rate 
umber of customers is obtained. The re- 
is plan in a year and a half. 


hicago traction ¢ ite p ‘ in 1950, Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar. 10, 
1917. 


Power (¢ ompany ot St Louis, 
reductions when a certain n 
sults accomplished by th 


Chicago Tract ind Subw iv ( ommission states that it is safe to 
assume Chicago will have a popul ition of 5,000,000 by 1950, and that 


ill produce gross revenue for a unified transporta- 
tion system of $104,000,000. 


such a population w 


Fares in annexed Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 13, 1917. 
The United States 


Supreme Court holds that annexation of outly- 
ing suburban districts 


does not involve the extension of the city fare, 
of an electric railway, when such annexation is subsequent to the 
agreement between the city and the railway. 
llow a commis n works Elec, Wld., Feb. 3, 1917. 


A description of the organization and operation of the departments 


capitalization, and tariffs of the New York 
Second District Public Service Commission. 


of statistics, accounts, 


Municipal electri imbus, Ohio, a loser, Pub. Service, Mar., 1917. 


tesults of a surve yo 


I 
ted by the Bureau of Mr 


the operation of the municipal plant, conduc- 
inicipal Research of New York. The report 
claims there are many defects and shortcomings in the operation of 
this plant. 


Railways and Transportation 
\bstracts by Julius H, Parmelee) 
Auuix, G. Le de Uéctat 


Journ, des Trans., Jan. 27, 1917. 
Pp. 


Biccar, E, B. Government ownership v. private ownership of railways in 
Canada, Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 35. 


Burin, D. C. The problem on the railroads, Pro. Ry. Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 26, 1917 Pp. 16 


Butter, P. Some features of the federal valuation of railroads. Western Ry. 
Club Pro., Dex 1916. Pp 


Correritt, R. 5S. Southern railroads and western trade, 1840-1850. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 14. 


Cunnincuam, W. J The separation of railroad operating expenses between 
fre ight and p enger services Quart. Journ, Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. $2. 
Analysis of growth of railway cost accounting in its various phases. 
Derano, F. A. Th vilway 
20, 1917. Pp. 


Dow, M. A. Accide prevention 


problem of the United States. Econ. Wld., Jan. 


Pro. N. Y. R. R. Club, Jan, 19, 1917. Pp. 15. 
EMERY, Government 


investigation of railway disputes. Am, Indus- 
tries, Feb., 1917 Pp. 3 
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Erickson, H. What are fair rates of return? Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar, 31, 
d 1917. Pp. 2. 
. Net earnings sufficient to attract necessary capital is the standard 
set up. 
froruick, L. D. Building China’s railroads, Asia, Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 
Illustrated. 
Gray, J. H. How does industrial valuation differ from public utility valua- 
‘0 tion? Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. Pp. 15, 
it lines, W. D. Who, then, shall run our railroads? Nation’s Business, Feb., 
1917. Pp. 3. 
A plea for adequate federal regulation. 
Jounson, E. R. Codrdinating the operation of the railroads with the conduct 
- of a great war. Econ. Wid, Feb, 17, 1917. Pp. 3. 
Lane, F. W. Our railway and public utilities regulators. Ry. Age Gaz., 
‘ Mar. 30, 1917. Pp. 5. 
Analysis of membership of railway commissions, state and federal. 
McCape, D. A. Arbitration awards under the Erdman and Newlands acts. 
" Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 3. 
McFaur, R. J. The problem of terminal rates. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. 
7 Fp. 
5 McManamy, F. The locomotive inspection laws and rules; their purposes 
+t and achievements. Pro. St. Louis Ry. Club, Feb. 9, 1917. Pp. 14. 
f By the chief locomotive inspector of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 
Marners, G. S. A. An Indian trans-Asiatic railroad, Indian Journ. Econ., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 29. 
r Nay, F. Railway accounting. Western Ry. Club Pro., Jan. 15, 1917. Pp. 19. 
With especial reference to federal accounting requirements. 
n Netson, J. P. Federal valuation of carriers under act of March 1, 1918. 
Kentucky Law Journ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 16. 
~ Pescnaup, M. Les chemins de fer aur Etats-Unis et les derniéres menaces de 
gréeve. Rey. Pol. et Parl. Mar. 10, 1917. Pp. 19. 
First article in a series on the trainmen’s strike threat of 1916. 
Pyie, J. G. The facts of the Northern securities case. Wid. Wk., Apr., 1917. 
7 Pp. 7. 
Additional pages from a life of James J. Hill. 
a Saxorsk1, A. M. The progress of federal valuation. Am. Econ, Rev., Mar., 
J 1917. Pp. 6. 
. SecvekKMaN, B. M. Nine years of the Canadian act. Survey, Mar. 31, 1917. 
7 Pp. 9. 
Analysis of Canadian industrial disputes investigation act of 1907. 
. Smiru, M. A. A rule for testing tax valuations of railroads. Am. Econ, 
Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 15. 
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SOMMERFELD, \ 
1915. Pp. 14 


M 
Pp. 11 
M 

Mar. 2, 1917 P} 
ive, W. Ags 
23, 1917 

Advoc ates col 
‘Transcontinenta 


W oop, Li 
1917, Pp. 10 
An historical! 
Woovtock, T. | 
8, 1917. Pp. 3 
The Adamsoi 
Pp. 4. 
British railwai 
The eight hour 
Full details of tl 
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iinistration in war time. British Rev., June, 
railroads, Utilities Mag., Mar., 1917 


irvey in California. Ry. Age Gaz 


n of Canadian railroads. Ry. Age Gaz., 


m of Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific 
Canadian Northern systems. 


tilroad. Stone & Webster Journ., Mar 


rated Si ci. 
he Newlands committee. Nation, Mar. 
é nstitutional, Ry. Age Gaz., Mar, 23, 1917 


Statist, Mar. 3, 1917. Pp. 2. 


Ry. Conductor, Apr., 1917. Pp. 5. 


igreement of March 19, 1917, between the rail- 


ways and the trainmen’s brotherhoods. 

Electric railwe y 8 i Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar. 31, 1917. Pp. 3. 
Calendar year 16; revenues increased 6.3 per cent, expenses 6.7 

per cent, and net operating revenue 5.8 per cent. 

Extra crew laws in United States. Ry. Rev., Mar. 10, 17, 1917. Pp. 3, 3. 


Digest of r¢é port O! 


merce. 
The future of En 
new and 

Pp. 4. 
The railroad de} 

Historical sketch 

American Federation 
Railways at the 

Pp. 4. 


Creation of a « 


to operate the railway 


l 


of Labor. 


Les chemins de fer ns 


Sept. 2, 1916. Py 


Deals with French 


t 


ject by New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 


Su 


Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 20. 


id organization. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 12, 1917. 


Am. Federationist, Feb., 1917. Pp. 4. 


railroad employees’ department of the 
the government Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 13, 1917. 
executive committee of five railway executives, 

s as a unit during the war. 


t conduite et la poursuite de la guerre. La Nature, 


0 


conditions. Illustrated. 
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Accounting 


(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 
\inen, L. Hi. Cost accounting for the contractor. Journ. Account., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 8. 


Outlines five essential features of a cost system for a contractor. 

Banker, H, Side lights on depreciation problems of utilities. Engg. News, 
Dec. 21, 28, 1916. Pp. 1, 3. 

Review of methods for computing annual depreciation. First of a 
series. 

BarcurLper, F, J. Procedure in valuation of Chicago elevated. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Mar. 3, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Describes general plan followed by Chicago Traction and Subway 
Commission in laying basis for unification. Interesting details for 
various official accounts. 
sates, H. Maintaining a continuous properly inventory. Elec. Ry. Journ., 

Jan. 20, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Such a system makes value figures readily available for various uses. 
Substitutes facts for guesswork in figuring operating costs. 

Brewer, A. F. Principles of “straight line” depreciation, Indus. Management, 

Apr., 1917. Pp. 2. 

How to compute the depreciation of a property on the “straight 
line” system. 

Cowan, J. D. Reserves, Journ. Account., Feb., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Significance of the term “reserve” in accounting. Fundamental 

principles and problems involved in its use. 


Cram, R. C. Analysis of track maintenance costs, Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar. 17, 
1917. Pp. 5. 
Data and deductions from ten years’ records of maintenance costs 
on nearly a hundred miles of surface track in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Virzparnick, E. A. Training for public service, with special reference to train- 
ing of accountants. Pro, Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers & Account, Officers, 
1916. Pp. 8. 

Foreman, A. E. Keeping cost data on municipal work carried out by day 
labor. Canadian Engr., Dec. 14, 1916. 

Benefits resulting from the system. 

Greenwoop, G. W. Proving the payroil. Indus. Management, Apr., 1917. 
Pp. 2. 
A short-cut method for facilitating detecting of errors. 
Harnep, F. M. Functional and unit cost accounting for municipalities and 
its application by the City of New York. Pro, Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers 
& Account. Officers, 1916. Pp. 5. 
Kerziz, F. L. An actual problem in serial bonds. Journ, Account., Feb., 
1917. Pp. 10. 
Recently it became necessary in a large Pacific Coast city to de- 
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termine through } | litigation the effective rate of interest as a 
vhole on serial | | i b ( ity. 
Lawtron, W. H ed stock and bonds. Journ. Account., 
Apr., 1917 P 
Maintains { stock and bonds should not appear at all in 
capital stock and | ls pavable accounts. 
Mckay, C. W 1) uring plants. Indus. Management, Feb., 


1917. P} 


Two of the 1 eloped in the appraisement of public utili 
ties have suggest idard method of appraising industrial plants. 
Mann, O. A. ion reserves. Journ. Account., Feb., 


191%, Fp. 1 


Special referei tion between “reserve for accrued depre- 
ciation” and r ey itingent depreciation” in case of public 
utilities. 

Morse, J. G. A praisals by short methods. Nat. Fire Protection 
Assoc, Quart., J 1917 Pp. 11 

Paper read before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Muckiow, W. M ) financial efficiency of institutions. Journ. Account., 
Feb., 1917. Pp. 18 

The operating ex] ; of institutions may be divided into two 
classes, constant ex} es and variable expenses. From this point of 
view it is possib! the accounts show an adequate measure of 
financial eflicienc) Illustrated with charts. 

Prez, C. The re ( een perpetual-inventory value and appraisal value. 
A. S. M. E. Journ., Dec., 1916 
Their value in det ning cost of product and other factors. 


Ross, T. E. Annu inds of rious 
Account., Apr., 1917 Pp. 5 


and charitable organizations. Journ. 


Two methods of accounting for annuity funds explained. 
Sack, I. New } ew un “m system of accounts for third class cities. 
Journ, Account., A 1917. Pp. 19. 
Explains some of the technical features of the uniform system of 
accounts recently formulated by the comptroller of the state of New 


York for third class cities 


Sauiers, E. A. 1 iting and investments. Journ. Account., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 10. 
Why security of investment is so virtually connected with satisfac- 
tory accounting conti 
Sampson, E. T. Mi i nting. Canadian Munic. Journ., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 2. 
Considers some important points in municipal finance and account- 
ing. Continued in subsequent numbers. 
Snarer, W. P. Es f credit statements and analysis of credits and 


balances. J \ Bankers Assoc., Apr., 1917. Pp. 4. 
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What bankers must look for in passing on applications for loans. 
Address before Cincinnati Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 
Spies, O. A. Present worth of future coupon. Journ, Account., Mar., 1917. 

Pp. 6. 

Simplified formula for determining the sum of the present value of 
the future coupon payments. 

Wappett, T. C. Uniform municipal accounting. Nat. Tax Assoc. Bull. Dec., 
1916. Pp. 3. 

Wisuart, J. G, Making and filing valuation maps. Engg. Rec., Feb. 17, 1917. 

First article of « series. Useful suggestions based upon experience 
of past three years. 

Yunosiutu, B. J. Regulating materials and supplies. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Mar. 17, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Plan is based on “‘stock-book”’ record and monthly count of stock on 
hand, with data as to orders and receipts. 

Commission may not determine final valuation. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb, 2, 1916. 

Interstate Commerce Commission does not now intend to prepare 
final valuation figures, but will only compile data which will aid 
in determining such valuations at some later date. 

Report of the special committee to formulate principles and methods for the 
valuation of railroad property and other public utilities. Pro. Am. Soc. 
Civil Engrs., Dec., 1916. 

Report of the Toledo commission of publicity and efficiency on status of ac- 
counting system. Toledo City Journ., Jan, 20, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Standard depreciation rates for factory buildings and equipment. Eng. & 
Contracting, Jan. 24, 1917. Pp. 77. 

Serious weakness in present system. 

The two opposing railroad valuations, Unpopular Rev., Jan.-Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 14. 

A general review of the practical significance of the federal valua- 
tion. Cost will probably exceed sixty million dollars. 

A unique report on Missouri, Kansas and Texas. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 16, 1917. 

A study of the value of each mortgage line as an independent road 
and as a part of the whole system. 

Investments 
(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 

Bancock, A. L. Trend of interest rates. Moody’s Mag., Jan., 1917. 

Points out pros and cons but fails to generalize sufficiently to make 
discussion of value. 

Cuapman, R. M. Serial bonds vs. sinking fund bonds for municipal financing. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 17, 1917. 

Points to advantages of serial bonds for well-known reasons. 

Cray, P. American telephone collateral fives and how to read the market. 
Moody’s Mag., Jan., 1917. 
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Although these bonds, together with other telephone securities show 
substantial strength, the company’s earnings show increasing ratio of 
expenses. To the economist the statistics given of the telephone in- 
dustry are a remarkably clear illustration of the law of diminishing 
returns. 

Cray, P. Mont ] rst fives. Moody’s Mag., Feb., 1917. 

Superficial analys f a so-called public utility and dependent on 
the mining industry 
Hicainson, H. | Veed ‘ortifying this country’s financial position by 

foreign invest t } I Vid “eb. 10, 1917. 

Forceful lette: 
readily liquidal 
Howett, J. | f equipment stocks. Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1917. 

Price changes in the stocks of companies manufacturing railway 
equipment. 

Lawton, W. H Tre of ur 1 stock and bonds. Journ. Account., 
Apr., 19] 
A keen comprehensive solution of a perplexing accounting problem 
of modern corporation finance. 


RaFrFALOVICH, A Les é 
L’Econ, Franc., J 27, 1917 


principales valeurs aux bourses allemandes 


The statistics here outlined would indicate far less change in values 
than one would suppose-—either inflation or depression. This applies 
to industrials and shippit 1ares as well as banks. The influences 
of currency inflati 
gauged to the extent of making the conclusions of the writer altogether 
reliable. 

Sauiers, E, A. t and investments. Journ. Account., Mar., 1917. 

Points out necessity of sound accounting methods as safeguards to 
investments. 

Scumipr, L. W 1 foreign exchange at the bargain counter. Moody’ 
Mag., Jan., i 

Suggests speculation in German and Austrian exchange by buying 
the present internal war loans of these countries. 

Spracve, O. M. W. Interest rates after the European war. Econ. W1ld., Feb. 
10, 1917. 

Does not hazard a definite opinion, pointing out contrary influence 
tending to reduce and to increase interest rates. 

Wotre, S. H. A é ra modified form of amortization with a brief 
memorandum of the applicability of that principle to the bonds of miscel- 
laneous companie ro. Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. of Am., Oct. 
27, 1916. 

Points out, as every student of finance knows, that present theory 
of amortization is of theoretic value, never accurate in practice. Sug- 
gests using an “annuity certain’ the rate of which accords with an 
“average” of i: st returns on normal investment through a period 
of years. 
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The chafing of small municipalities at the legal scrutiny of their bond issues. 
Econ. Wld., Feb. 10, 1917. 

Points to confusion arising in municipal bids if provision for 
scrutinizing legality is omitted. 

Interpretation of U. S. Supreme Court decision upholding blue sky laws. 
I. B. S. of A. Bull, Feb. 15, 1917. 

Tries to offer comfort to investment bankers, without much success. 

Investment of trust funds in participating mortgages. Banking Law Journ., 
Feb., 1917. 

New York court of appeals upholds practice of investing funds be- 
longing to different trust estates in single mortgage, taken in name of 
trustees. 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 12, 1917. 

Summarizes the present financial status of the road. 

Preliminary steps in the reorganization of the Missouri, Kansas and Tevas. 
Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 16, 1917. 

Reference to the Coverdale and Colpitts report on this road. This 
report, preliminary to reorganization emphasizes earning power as the 
fundamental basis of value. This attitude is pre os gw engineers’ 
reports. 


Corporations and Trusts 
(Abstracts by Arthur S, Dewing) 


Davis, J. S. Charters for American business corporations in the eighteenth 
century. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. 


Very interesting condensed account of business charters between 
1780 and 1800. Of the 335 examined, 130 were Massachusetts high- 
way companies. 


Moopy, W. F. Central Leather Company. Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1917. 
Brief statement of extraordinary earnings of this company. 
Tospar, H. R. The German steel syndicate. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1917. 


Exhaustive and careful review. Most interesting parts deal with 
effect of the kartel on the organizations of related factors,—competi- 
tors, dealers, buyers. Valuable to us is now the section dealing with 
the foreign trade policy. 


A drastic reorganization. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan., 1917. P. 1. 
A brief succinct statement of the Pere Marquette reorganization. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 


Crark, L. D. State regulation of employment on public work. Mo. Rev. Bur. 
Labor Stat., Mar., 1917. Pp. 12. 


Commons, J. R. Eight-hour shifts by federal legislation. Am. Labor Legis. 
Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 16. 
The proposed legislation follows the lines of the federal child labor 
law. 
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Dickson, W. B. LHight-hour day and six-day week in the continuous indus- 
tries. Am. | r Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 12. 

Favors strongly the proposal, but emphasizes the practical diffi- 
culties. 

Farnuam, D. 7 meé ences with profit sharing. Indus. Management, 
March, 1917 

Fircn, J. A. One d st in seven by state and federal legislation. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 

Discusses the attitude of the employers in the steel industry. 

Hamittron, A. Indust | poisons used in the making of explosives. Mo. Rev. 
U. S. Bureau Labor » Feb., 1917. Pp. 22. 

Hicuens, W. L. Education and business. Engr., Jan. 19, 1917. 

Preparation needed by English youths for engineering. 

Hurt, H. and Parkinson, T. I. The federal child-labor law. The question 
of its constitutionality tnother view of its constitutionality. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., Dec., 1916. Pp, 22 

Humpurey, A. W The British labor movement and the war. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., Mar., 1917. Pp 

Comprehensiv: historical account. 

Jones, F. W. Real wages in recent years. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1917. 
Pp. 19. 

Ketry, R. W. the worker, Indus. Management, Feb., 1917. Pp. 6. 

The reasons for the organization of employment departments and 
the duties of such depart 

LerrinctTon, C. H. v’l The demand for labour as shown by rates of wages 
offered by employers. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 

A study based on advertisements for employees appearing in the 

London newspapers from June to September, 1916. 

P. pe M. Nouvelle législat espagnole sur les syndicats industriels. Journ. 
des Econ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 

The new law makes provision for incorporating coéperative under- 
takings. 

Rossins, E. C. 1e trainmen’s eight-hour day. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1916. 
Pp. 17. 

The history of the movement through the June conference. 

Srocxron, F. T. 1e moulders’ union and the allied metal trade. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 12. 

Explains the attitude of the moulders toward joint strikes. 

Tucker, H. Federal and state regulation of child labor. S. Atlantic Quart., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 5 
The present North Carolina child labor law in its relation to the 

federal act. 

Wiicox, D. F. Public regulations of wages, hours and conditions of labor of 
employes of public service corporations. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 1917. 
Pp. 10. 
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A report by the committee on franchises of the National Municipal 
League. Favors the use of franchise provisions to establish standard 
conditions of employment. 


Compulsory arbitration in munitions industry in France. Mo. Rey. Bur. Labor. 
Stat., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 

Text of official decree. 

Cost of living and the minimum wage in New South Wales. Mo. Rev. U. S. 
Bureau Labor Stat., Feb., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Some recent decisions as to how far the increase in living expenses 
due to war conditions should be allowed for in the minimum rate. 
Effect of the minimum wage in retail stores in Massachusetts. Mo. Rev. U. S. 

Bureau Labor Stat., Feb., 1917. Pp. 6. 

Discusses effect on wages, on reduction of working force, and on dis- 
placement of regulars by substitutes. 

Industrial conciliation and antistrike legislation relating to public utilities in 
various countries. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. Lab. Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 9. 

Brief summaries of the laws of various countries. 

International relations of labor during the war. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau 
Labor Stat., Feb., 1917. Pp. 7. 

The schism in the International Federation of Labor Unions and the 

proposed congress of labor at the end of the war. 


New agreement in the dress and waist industry, New York City. Mo. Rev. 
Bur. Labor Stat., Mar., 1917. Pp. 3. 


The present labor situation. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp. 274. 

Articles dealing with various aspects of the labor problem, but 
chiefly centering around methods of settling conditions of employment 
in public utilities. 

Training apprentices. Machinery, Feb., 1917. 

The Pratt and Whitney system. 

Work of state and municipal employment offices in the United States, and of 


provincial employment bureaus in Canada, Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor 
Stat., Feb., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8, 9. 


Statistics of applications and positions filled. 


Work of the board of trade employment exchanges in 1916. Board of Trade 
Labor Gaz. (London), Feb., 1917. Pp. 2. 


The striking feature of the registrations was the great increase in 
the number of women and boys and the decrease in the number of men. 


Money, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Chester A. Phillips) 


Auten, S. P. Acceptances—a cure for credit complaints. Nation’s Business, 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 2. 


The advantages of trade acceptances to buyers and sellers. 
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AvenoL, J. Les bai 9 es et la Banque de l’ Algérie. Rev. Sci. Pol., 
Dec., 1916. Pp 
The great development of Algerian trade as compared with that of 
Morocco is attributed to the superior banking facilities of Algeria. 
Suggests improvements in the banking system of Morocco. 


Brapy, J. E. Le nking forms. Banking Law Journ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 6 
The essential] ibility in promissory notes. 
Davipson, J. M rade expansion: its methods and its tendenci 
Journ. Inst. Bankers, Feb., 1917. Pp. 8. 
The organization, methods, and aims of German banking and its 
relation to the ex sion German commerce and industry. 
Duntuop, W. R 1q f credit the British West Indies. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., 
Coéperative agricultural credit societies have been successfully es 
tablished during ist twelve years in St. Vincent, Trinidad, St. 
Lucia, Jamaica, and British Guiana. 
Ecxarpr, H. M. 1a banking and commerce annual review. Banker 
Mag., Mar 
Fisuer, I. Ow peri Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1917. Pp. 2. 


Parallelism | een the amount of money in circulation and gen- 


eral prices in bel rent and neutral countries. 
Hanrnis, B. D. jress in the development of the use of trade acceptance. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 24, 1917. Pp. 4 
Progress already made in the trade acceptance campaign. The ex- 
tent to which trade acceptances should be used; obstacles in the way 
of their wide adoption 
Hoitpen, E. H. Wa n in Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States. Econ. Wld., Feb. 17, 1917. Pp. 3. 
The various forn f government borrowings since the outbreak of 
war and the rol ks in war finance. 
Jay, P. The federa erve collection system, Trust Cos., Mar., 1917. Pp. 4. 
A defense of tl em, with suggestions to banks of new sources 
of profit. 
Nicnorson, J. S. Inflat the currency and the rise in prices. Econ. 
Journ., Dec., 191¢ 
The nature and es of resent inflation in England. 
Payen, E. L’or « sa production, sa répartition dans le monde. L.Econ. 
Fran¢., Mar. 3, 
Prenver, W. Winding up the enemy banks in London. Journ. Inst. Bankers, 
Feb., 1917. Pp 
Rorurvss, R. C. O ) of a banker in a great agricultural state on the 
federal farm i t. Econ. Wld., Mar. 10, 1917. Pp. 3. 
An adverse criticism with special reference to the difference be- 
tween our agricultural credit conditions and those of Europe, to the 
difficulties and dangers inherent in appraisal practices under the oper- 
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ation of the act, and to the question of inflation of farm land prices 

as touching the interests and prospects of tenant farmers. 

Spatpinc, W. F. London joint stock banks vis-a-vis foreign branch banks. 
Bankers’ Mag. (London), Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 

Defends the English notion of limiting the field for banking opera- 
tions to non-speculative enterprises. No obstacles should be placed 
in the way of the reopening of London branches after the war by 
banks in any of the now hostile countries. 

Tuompson, C. W. Providing credit during production. Intern. Rev. Agri. 
Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Charges on short-time bank loans to American farmers indicate need 
for improvement in facilities, including contact between the farmer 
and outside or distant sources of capital supply. 

Turatis, J. Report of the first meeting of the committee of twenty-five. 
Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Jan., 1917. Pp. 2. 

A protest against the provisions of the Federal Reserve act relating 
to the collection of checks. 

Turarts, J. Trade acceptances considered by credit men. Journ. Am. Bank- 
ers Assoc., Apr., 1917. Pp. 2. 

National Association of Credit Men strongly favorable to use of 
trade acceptance. 
von Encoetxen, F. J. H. Seasonal demands for coinage peak-load pressure 

on the mint. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 3. 

Bankers are urged to anticipate requirements by study of coinage 
charts. 

Wacer, S. R. The position of country banks on the question of the use of 
acceptances, Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Apr., 1917. Pp. 3. 


Witus, H. P. What the federal reserve system has done. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1917. Pp. 20. 


Worrr, H. W. Agricultural banks. Indian Journ. Econ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 6. 
The reversal of the policy of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt of 
lending to small cultivators on the security of their land. Let the 
people of India, interested in the Egyptian institution as a model, rest 
content with their well tested codperative banks. 
Brief filed in behalf of trust companies in Supreme Court of United States 
(complete text). Trust Cos., Mar., 1917. Pp. 11. 

Decision of United States Circuit Court of Appeals sustains the 
constitutionality of Section 3 of the Emergency Revenue law of 1914, 
relating to the taxation of trust companies; only, however, in so far 
as the trust company concerned conducts a banking business. 

Cost of circulating media and the misnomer of “par collections.” Journ. Am. 
Bankers Assoc., Feb., 1917. Pp. 3. 

The scheme of par collection of checks through federal reserve 
banks merely shifts the cost of collection from the drawer or drawee 
to the banks on which the checks are drawn. 
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Establishment { t municipal bank. Scottish Bankers Mag., Jan., 1917, 
The initial success he Birmingham Corporation Savings Bank 
leads to the belief that the movement, just inaugurated, will spread to 
other large Eng! 
How a new trust com gained 10,000 savings depositors during its first 
year. Bankers Mag., , 191%. Pp. 3. 
The principal factors e printer’s ink and a slogan of “four per 
cent from day of ‘. 
Les opérations de la nque de France pendant Vannée 1916. L’Econ. Franc., 
Feb. 17, 1917 
Report of the governor of the Bank of France to the stockholders, 
January 25, 1917. The work of the bank in connection with the re- 
quirements of an intensified economic activity at home, as a fiscal arm 
of the state, and in its relations to foreign exchange and foreign money 
markets, particularly New York. 
The progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1916. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), Jan., 1917. Pp. 29. 
A statistical study with recommendation of more frequent and de 
tailed reports of condition 


Sir Edward Holden finance, Journ. Inst. Bankers, Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 
Some facts as to th pment and organization of Catholic rural banks in 
the district of Lodi. Inter tev. Agri. Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 8. 
To make $1 do the Annalist, Mar. 19, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Proposes that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York settle by 
] 


bookkeeping entries the clearing house balances of all its member banks 


located within tl etropolitan clearing area. 
-ublic Finance 
s by Charles P. Huse) 
Barker, D. A. 1e Indian customs, Indian Journ. Econ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 10. 


Traces the develo] it of the Indian customs from 1859 to the 
present. 
G. Il cente 
Nov., 1916. Py 


sur pratica applicazione. Riv. Intern., 


The problem of administering one form cf war taxation in Italy. 
Dockery, A. M Un Sam’s billion-dollar business. 
1917. Pp. 2 


Annalist, Jan. 15, 


A description with statistical tables of the post-office business by the 
third assistant postmaster general. 


Faucx, E. L’impét complémentaire sur le revenu, Les derniéres modifica- 
tions législatives. Journ. des Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 8. 


A discussion of recent changes in the French income tax. 


Frascuetti, A. La politica commerciale italiana e i suoi effetti sull’ economia 
nazionale. Giorn. d. Econ., Oct., 1916. Pp. 18, 
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# This concluding essay of a series outlines needed tariff reforms for 
Italy. 

Haic, R. M. The unearned increment in Gary. Pol. Sci. Quart., Jan., 1917 

Pp. 15. 

Presents the results of an original investigation of the growth of the 
unearned increment in Gary, Indiana. 

Hart, F. R. Financial and credit status of allies. Trust Cos., Feb., 1917. 

Examines, from a banker’s standpoint, the credit of the allies and 
finds it good. 

Henriques, C. O. Danmarks financielle Forhold til Udlandet. Nat. 6k. Tids., 
Nov.-Dec., 1916. Pp. 27. 

Discusses Denmark’s financial relation to other countries. Since 
the war Denmark has succeeded in freeing herself from all foreign 
financial obligations. 

Howven, E. H. War finance in Great Britain, Germany and the United States. 
Econ. W]d., Mar. 3, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Describes methods of raising German loans, the federal reserve 
system and American finance as affected by the war. 

Quelques idées étrangéres en matiére d‘impéts. Réf. 
Soc., Feb., 1917. Pp. 11. 

A discussion of the incidence of the various French taxes upon large 
families. 

Jize, G. Les finances de guerre de lAngleterre. Rev. Sci. et Légis., Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec., 1916. Pp. 37. 

Continues study of British war finance. 

Jize, G. Finances de guerre de UItalie. Rev. Sci. et Légis., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 
1916. Pp. 89. 

Continues study of Italian war finances. 

Mason, H. A. The administration of public debts (with discussion). Pro. 
Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers & Account. Officers, 1915. 

NorManD, J. Les recettes de Voctroi de Paris en 1916. L’Econ. Franc., Feb. 
3, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Describes recent changes in the octroi collections at Paris. 
Rarrarovicn, A. Russian financial policy. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 

A brief outline of Russian financial policy since 1862. 

Rawies, W. A. Pittsburgh committee on taration study. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Revusswic, F, G. State supervision of municipal finances (with discussion). 
Pro. Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers & Account. Officers, 1915. 

A description by the deputy comptroller of New York State, of the 
experience of New York in the supervision of municipal finance. 
Scnette, G. Sur les monopoles et industries d’Etat. Journ. des Econ., Feb., 

1917. Pp. 7. 


Reasons for not resorting to state monopolies to provide post bel- 
lum revenues. 
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Scorr, J. H. ? workings of a revenue system separating state from 
local taxation Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers & Account. Officers, 1915, 
Turner, J. R. S considerations on land taxation, Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Feb., 1917. Py 
A criticism of certain arguments used in single tax discussions. 
Weiss, W. F. Dividends and the new income tax law. Journ. Account., Nov., 
1916. Pp. 10 


Points out that stock dividends are treated as income by the Treas- 


ury Department, though held to be capital by the courts. 


The elements of state budget making. Munic. Research, Dec., 1916. Pp. 63. 
Gives rules for budget making. 
The great crisis. }ankers’ Mag. (London), Feb., 1917. Pp. 13. 
Gives the terms of the new British war loan. 
Les impéts nouveaux. Monde Econ., Jan, 6, 1917. Pp. 7. 
Gives text of recent changes in French revenue acts. 
L’impét sur le revenu: nécessité d’une méthode fiscale qui ménage Vavenir. 
L’Econ. Franc., Dec. 30, 1916. Pp. 3. 
A discussion of the plans proposed for increasing the French 
revenues. 
A select bibliography on municipal budget-making. Nat. Munic, Rev., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 5. 
Prepared by the bureau of municipal research, Harvard University. 
Some results and limitations of central financial control. Munic. Research, 
Jan., 1917. Pp 
A statistical stu f the finances of New York City during the last 
decade, with special reference to progress in financial control. 


Population and Migration 
(Abstracts by W. B. Bailey) 
Gomrprrs, S. Immigration legislation effected. Am. Federationist, Mar., 1917. 
A brief review of the immigration legislation of the past few de- 
cades in this country 
Gray, A.C. E. Child mortality. Charity Organ. Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 10. 
A proposal of certain measures intended to reduce child mortality. 
Pérez, L. M. La immigracién Jamaiquina. Ref. Soc. (Cuba), Oct., 1916. 
Social, economic, and hygienic aspects of the increasing negro mi- 
gration from Jamaica to Cuba. 


Suan, P. G. The population problem in India. Wealth of India, Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 5. 


A somewhat critical review of a recent essay on the same subject, by 
P. K. Wattal, Assistant Accountant General of India. 


Trorrer, S. The fundamental nature of population. Sci. Mo., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 12. 
An attempt to define the relation between the individual and society. 
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Worms, R. La disminucién de la natalidad en Francia. Ref. Soc. (Cuba), 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 7. 


Death rates and average age at death among members of certain trade-union 
benefit funds. Mo. Rev. U, S. Bur. Lab, Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 8. 
Results obtained from a study of workmen’s insurance and benefit 
funds in the United States made by the Bureau of Labor. 


The disconcerting rise of the death rate in Japan, Econ. Wld., Jan. 13, 1917. 
Whereas in Great Britain, France, and Germany the death rate in 
the past forty years has decreased considerably, the death rate in 
Japan has increased from 17.8 in 1871-1875 to 19.9 in 1912. 


Maternal mortality in connection with childbirth. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur, Lab. 
Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 10. 

A review of a report published by the local Government Board of 
Great Britain. 


The new measures favourable to colonization. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Nov., 
1916. Pp. 5. 

A brief study of the attempts made to improve conditions and in- 

crease production in the French colonies. 

The results of interior colonization in Finland, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 

Nov., 1916. Pp. 10. 

A review of the results accomplished in the effort to increase the 

number of small settlers in Finland. 


Housing 
(Abstracts by James Ford) 
sennetr, A. How to restore stability to cottage building. Garden Cities & 
Town Planning, Jan., 1917. Pp. 5. 
Bramnas, C. V. Boligkommissionen af 1916, Nat. 6k. Tids., Nov.-Dec., 1916. 
Pp. 3. 
A commission has investigated the housing problem in Denmark and 
recommends further regulation of renting and use of existing buildings 
and government aid in new construction. 
Forp, J. Housing conditions as factors in the production of disease. Am. 
Journ. Pub, Health, Jan., 1917. Pp. 4. 
Evidence of bacteriology and pathology as to the association with 
housing conditions. 
Gitzert, C. D. A group of concrete houses for steel mill employees. Con- 
crete, Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 
Houses of American Steel and Wire Company at Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Invorr, J. The houses of Providence. Survey, Nov., 1916. Pp. 2. 
Iuuper, J. Houses for wage-earners. Survey, Feb. 24, 1917. Pp. 3. 


Report of the housing competition of the National Americanization 
Committee. Ilustrated. 
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May, C. C. Indian H in industrial village at Worcester, Mass. Arch. 
Record, J 
Development of 116 acre tract by the Norton Company. 


Scuneiwer, I. J e shortcomings of socio-sanitary investigations. Am 
Journ. Pub. Health, 101%. Ep. 
Important criticism of statistical attempts (especially of Liverpool) 


to show effect of house « 1ealth. 


Stone, S. H. H e infection and the spread of tuberculosis, Journ. Out- 
door Life, , Po: 6. 
House infection hown to be relatively infrequent. 

The Diisseldorf nance, Landscape Arch., Jan., 1917. Pp. 12. 
From forth book on City Planning Law by F. B. Williams. 
The housing que } le finance wct, 1909-1910. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 

1916. Pp. 8 
Urges repeal of part | Finance act because a hindrance to de- 
velopment of proper 
Set-back lines as an aid t ter and cheaper street layouts. Am. City, Feb., 
1917. Pp. 5 
Set-backs for residential districts as suggested by Robert H. Whit- 
ten. Illustrated 
Special issue devoted to 7 ingmen’s and low-cost housing including the 
plans obtained e immigrant housing competition of the National Amer- 
icanization Course Arch. Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 48. 
Papers by E rtmann, John Nolen, Mrs. J. von Wagner, M. 
Paris, R. L. Davidson, Charles Kayser, and others. 


\surance and Pensions 
cts by Henry J. Harris) 
Bewt, E. W. Pou f danger in insurance against loss of profits through fire 
(use and occu) insurance). Econ, Wlid., Mar. 10, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Dangers can be reduced by requiring that only firms in existence for 
five years be accepted, only firms of highest moral standards be ac- 
cepted, that insurance be based on profits of last three years, that only 
retailers in large cities be accepted, and that policies be reviewed on 
renewal. 

Beyer, D. S. Experience rating vs. schedule rating in workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance. Econ. Wld., Feb, 10, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Schedule contributes to equity between employers and affords in- 
ducement for preventing accidents, Experience rating is inequitable 
to employers, but as it is valuable as an incentive to accident preven- 
tion, some form of ‘accident frequency rating” is desirable. 
BiancHarp, R. H nsura of the catastrophe hazard, Ann. Am. Acad., 

Mar., 1917. P} 

Methods of insurance with instances from fire and workmen’s com- 

pensation insuranc¢ 
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Bows, O. H. Life insurance companies’ investments of the decade 1904-1914 
analyzed, classified, compared and shown in their relation to the general 
economic progress of the United States during the same period. Econ. 
Wld., Jan. 27, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Real estate mortgage loans have increased from 27.37 per cent to 
34.46 per cent of assets; railroad bonds decreased from 30.16 to 26 
per cent; policy loans increased from 7.54 to 14.94 per cent; state, 
county, and municipal bonds increased from 6.57 to 11.06 per cent. 


Boston CuamBer oF Commerce. Report of the special committee on social in- 
surance concerning non-contributory old age pensions and health insurance. 
Current Affairs, Supplement, Feb. 6, 1917. Pp. 15. 

Opposes the bills before the Massachusetts legislature providing non- 
contributory old-age pensions. Recommends appointment of a small 
commission to prepare plans for a “progressive method of sickness 
prevention’” with the purpose of gradually introducing comprehen- 
sive system of health insurance, employer and insured, each paying 
half the cost. 

Buck, G. B. Municipal pensions and pension funds. Pro, Nat. Assoc. Comp- 
trollers and Account. Officers, 1916. Pp. 6. 

Dangers of establishing funds on an inadequate basis, as shown by 
New York City funds. 

Crank, L. D. Permanent partial disabilities under the workmen's compen- 
sation acts. Econ, Wid., Mar. 31, 1917. Pp. 4 

In the equitable compensating of the maimed worker, the statutory 
schedule has many advantages over the percentage system. 

Crowe, J. F. Social insurance. Mo. Bull. N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, 
Supplement, Feb., 1917. Pp. 92. 

American experience in compulsory health insurance is limited, and 
European experience is of doubtful value for America. Alternatives 
for state health insurance are: state supervision of voluntary societies ; 
group insurance; possibility of including occupational diseases in acci- 
dent compensation insurance; codrdination of various governmental 
health offices; investigation of condition of employees in lower wage 
groups with the purpose of improving their status. 

Dawson, M. M. Mutualization of life insurance companies, Ann, Am. Acad., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 15. 

History of the movement. 

Dawson, M. M. Principles of health insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Review of the history of health insurance, with explanation of ac- 
tuarial features. 

Dawson, M. M. Temporary and permanent disability reserves, Pro. Casualty, 
Actuarial & Stat. Soc. of America, Oct. 27, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Gives table with the factors used by the state insurance fund of 


Holland. 
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Downey, E. H ervision of workmen's compensation insurance, 
Ann. Am. A ~M 1917. Pp. 20. 

Indicates necessary amendments in laws regulating reserves and 
rate making. 

Downey, E. H principles of compensation merit rating. Pro. Casu 
alty, Actuarial & § : f America, Oct. 27, 1916. Pp. 27. 

Proposes to ruct several industry-group schedules, each limited 
to tangible hazard 1 to derive the premium value of these hazards 
from accident statistics and to apply these values to the grading of 
individual risks by 1 ns of score points. 

Durnin, L. I f workingmen’s insurance. Econ, Wld., 
17, 1917 

Using Germa ; an example, the accident rate has been bettered 
the sickness 1 1s nominally increased, but with it life expectancy 
has improved, ri rate has decreased. Principal objection to 
current pro} for health insurance is the failure to inelude exist 
ing agencies 
Dwicut, E. 7 1 development of employment liability insurance 

Econ. Wl1d., 1917 rp, 3. 

Review of inge from liability to compensation system. 

Ikicprince, G. | ] pose f valuation with relation to fraternal bene} 
societies. I N 1916. Pp. 8. 

The valuation of a fraternal organization is purely and simply a 
determination the society’s actual mortuary collection 
(rigidly exclud se provision), of the sufficiency of the rates 
meet future obligat contracted to be paid. 

Fisher, A. Note ’ ication of Bayes’ rule in the classification « 
hazards in ¢ é ting. Pro. Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc 
America, O , 19] Pp. 6 

Use of th 1 testing representative data. 

Fisuer, 1. The ih insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Ma 
1917. Pp. 15 

Will aid greatly in reducing illness, lengthen life, reduce poverty, 
improve working power, raise wage level, and diminish industrial dis 
content. 

Franke, L. K ' life by life insurance companies. Ann, Am 
Acad., Mar., 1 Pp. 15 

One company shows a clearly defined reduction of the death rat 


from certain groups of diseases as well as a marked reduction in the 


general mortality during the period of activity on conservation lin 


Coéperation between companies the next step. 
Greene, W. 7 le union sick funds and compulsory health insurance. Am 
Labor Leg Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 


The cost of adequate health insurance is too heavy to be borne by 


the insured alor 


ne 
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iliamitvon, G. Trade unions and social insurance, Am. Federationist, Feb., 
1917. Pp. 4 

Compulsory health insurance is opposed by organized labor because 
it is of the nature of “aid,” it makes distinctions of class and is un- 
necessary because by organized effort wages can be improved sufli- 
ciently to enable the unions to provide insurance. 

Horrman, F. L. Some fallacies of the arguments for the introduction of so- 
cial insurance into the United States. Econ. Wld., Feb. 3, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Compulsory health insurance in the United States is unnecessary 
because of the high level of wages, e.g., an increase of ten cents per 
day in wages would cover the annual loss to wage-earners from sick- 
ness; medical attendance is readily obtainable, the sanitary progress 
in Europe is due to causes other than insurance, the proposed distri- 
bution of the cost is inequitable, many voluntary agencies are provid- 
ing a large measure of relief, and the proposal is a thinly disguised 
form of charity. 

Hiunrer, A. Insurance on sub-standard lives. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 16. 

A study of the types, methods of estimating degree of risk and 
methods of charging for the extra risk. 

Huycx, E. N. Establishment funds and universal health insurance. Aim. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 

Account of a successful fund. 

Jones, J. P. Workmen’s compensation. Univ. Arizona Bull, Jan, 16, 1917. 
Pp. 19. 

Review of subject with special reference to the mining industry. 
Krerson, W. D. A foreign-controlled necessity. Annalist, Feb. 19, 1917. P. 1. 

American ship and cargo owners usually place the greater part of 
their insurance abroad, principally in London. Since the war, Ameri- 
can companies have increased their business but even now they reinsure 
about one third of their risks in foreign companies. 

Lambert, A. Medical organization under health insurance. Am. Labor Legis. 
Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 14. 

Outlines plan of administration of medical benefit in bill proposed 
by Association for Labor Legislation. 

Lasker, B. The British system of national unemployment insurance in its 
relation to other methods of dealing with unemployment. Econ. W1d., 
Jan. 13-20, 1916. 

Summary of study published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Larurop, J. C. Public protection of maternity. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 

From causes connected with childbirth, there were 15,000 deaths of 
women in 1913; half of these were entirely preventable, the other 
half to a great extent. Medical care, sick wage, etc., by a maternity 
insurance system would reduce this death rate. Such a system is ex- 


id 
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pensive, perhaps too much of a burden for employees and employers 
to carry. Suggests a sper il committee to secure data and devise plans. 
Lentz, J. J. Fratern ies under universal health insurance. Am. Labor 
Legis. Rev., M 1917 Pp. 5 
The fraternals should coéperate in the movement. 
Linton, M. A. J bi Ann, Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 18. 


Advantages nuities, kinds of annuities, methods of computation, 


etc. 


LunoER, J. B ] } cash surrender values and cash loans. Ann. 


Am. A i Li ip 
Cash values and loan values need to be brought down to the level 
that will not be an inducement to the forfeiture of the insurance. 


Matuiatieu, W. | lhe enormous part. played by carelessness in the fire loss 
of the United States. Econ. Wld., Feb. 24, 1917. Pp. 3. 
The strictly preventable causes are responsible for 21.4 and the 
partly preventable for 37.9 per cent of the fire loss. 
Mortimer, J. D. / ions and minimum wage laws. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb 


17, 1917. Py 
Present pension practice of some large employers, including terms, 
conditions, costs, contributions of employers, ete. 
Mowsray, A. H heduled experience rating. Pro. Casualty, Actuarial & 
Stat. Soc. of America, Oct. 27, 1916. Pp. 12. 
Proposes the grouping of accidents experienced, by causes, and com- 
puting total pure 1m from sectional computations. 
Mupcerr, B. D. The exemption of life insurance funds from taxation. Ann 
Am. Acad., Ma 1917. Pp. 18. 
ixation is unscientific; English practice 


Present federal and state 
is sounder. 


Mupcerr, B. D. Five of jress in disability protection. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 

In five years 26 companies have revised their clauses, practically all 
for the better; 47 new clauses have entered the field. Of the latter, 
12 are from companies organized since January 1, 1912, and 8 from 
those organized prior to 1870. 

Nicuots, W. S. Frateri insurance in the United States: its origin, develop- 
ment, character and existing status, Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 14. 


The societies are gradually being brought to the stage where an ade- 
quate level premium and reserve are maintained. 
Osnurn, C. National insurance and other matters, Charity Organ. Rev., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 6 
No report of the working of the British health insurance system has 
been published since that for 1913-1914. The parliamentary com- 
mittee on accounts shows an increasing number of “grants.” 
Ruopes, J. E. Compensation administration and adjustments. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp, 24 


& 
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Rice, E. E. A codperative insurance and pension system. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Feb. 17, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Outline of plan for various forms of protection—sickness, accident, 
old age, death—to be used for employees of corporations. 

Riecen, R. Problems of fire insurance rate-making. Ann, Am, Acad., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 21. 

Advantages of schedule rating as the solution of the problem. 

Riecer, R. Rate-making organizations in fire insurance. Ann. Am, Acad., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 27. 

Legislation to enforce competition has been ineffective and must be 
replaced by codperation. 

Rocca, G. Particular forms of agricultural insurance in Switzerland, Intern. 
Rev. Agri. Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 17. 

Description of system and operations of Swiss funds for insurance 
against hail, floods, and accidents to agricultural laborers. 

Rupinow, I. M. Health insurance through local mutual funds. Am, Labor 
Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 

The local mutual carrier is economical, cares for the poor risks, is 
democratic, has advantages in providing medical aid, and directs at- 
tention to sanitation and public health. 

Ruoctes, C. O. The proposal of the Carnegie Foundation for Teachers’ In- 
surance, Journ, Pol. Econ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Provision should be made for making the disability clause effective 
from the beginning of the teacher’s service, and the term insurance 
should be of a type which provides an increased amount while family 
responsibilities are heaviest. 

Ryan, H. E. Methods of insuring workmen’s compensation. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1917. 

Stock companies, mutual associations, state funds, self-insurance, 
and reciprocal or inter-insurance are in operation. The mutual asso- 
ciation and the state fund probably the method of the future. 
Scarrercoop, C, E. The calculation of workmen's compensation premium 

rates. Ann, Am, Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Discussion of the factors to be included. 

Senior, L. S. The practice of schedule and experience rating for workmen's 
compensation risks. Ann, Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 10. 

Schedule rating has many clearly defined advantages; no plan of 
experience rating yet devised has produced rational results in its ap- 
plication. 

Tarzor, W. L. Income policies. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 19. 

Advantages of income policies. 

Trovspate, R. B. Group insurance. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 17. 

Methods, cost and advantages of the plan. 

Wentworrtn, F. H. American fire waste and its prevention. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 7. 


Suggests correctives which will reduce fire waste. 
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Woop, A. B. Experience of Canadian life insurance companies with war losses. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 10, 1917. Pp. 4 


The net loss under war claims of nine Canadian companies was 13.3 
per cent of the expected claims. One large British company shows a 
similar figure of 13.9 per cent. 


Woopwarp. A. P. The disability insurance policy. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar, 
1917. Pp. 11 
Benefits provided by the policy, with suggestions for improvement. 
State supervision should be flexible enough to allow for changes in 
economic and social development. 


The federal law for workmen’s compensation, the federal child labor law, the 
movement r a federal eight-hour law, the social insurance conference. 
Catholic Charities Rev., Jan., 1917. 


The compensation law for federal employees is the most liberal yet 
enacted in this country. 


Health insurance officially endorsed. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. 


Extracts from commission reports and governors’ messages to legis- 
latures of 1917 


Pauperism and Charities 
(Abstracts by F. D. Watson) 

Asporr, E. Charles Booth, 1840-1916. Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1917. 

An appreciative sketch of the life of the author of that monumental 
work, Life and Labour of the People in London. 

Briccrer, G. A study of twenty-five repeaters at the associated charities, Port 
land, Oregon. Journ. Delinquency, Sept., 1916. 

The data of this study are presented, not with a view to their servy- 
ing as conclusive proof of anything, since the number of cases studied 
is too small. They show that with larger numbers, it might be proven 
statistically that a considerable proportion of this class of people are 
probably mentally defective, and hence cannot be held responsible for 
normal social conduct or for self-support. 

Curysostom, S. J. Sermon on alms; delivered at Antioch after passing 
through the market-place in the winter-time and seeing the paupers and 
beggars lying there neglected. Studies in Social Work, No. 10, The New 
York School of Philanthropy, Feb., 1917. Pp. 24. 

A translation by Margaret M. Sherwood from the parallel Greek 
and Latin text of the Abbé Migne, in volume 51 (p. 260-271) of his 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca. 

SimkuHovircn, M. K. The city’s care of the needy. Nat. Munic. Rev., Mar, 
1917. 


A program for a municipal department of charities or as the author 
would prefer to call it, “a department for the prevention and care of 
destitution.”’ Its first duty would be to know the extent of poverty in 
the city; its second, to establish a bureau of prevention which would 
include a study and furtherance of social insurance, the removal of 
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unemployment, and the publishing of an industria! report including a 

public statement of wages paid in the industries of the community; its 

third, the reduction as far as possible of its institutional care of de- 
pendent children and the dependent aged. 

Vives, J.-L. Concerning the relief of the poor or concerning human need; a 
letter addressed to the Senate of Bruges, Jan. 6, 1526. Studies in Social 
Work, No. 11, The New York School of Philanthropy, Feb., 1917. Pp. 47. 

A translation by Margaret M. Sherwood from the original Latin, as 
found in volume IV, pages 420-494 of the complete works of Vivés, 
edited by Gregory Majan, and printed at Valencia in the year 1783. 
Report on the distribution of alms in Stepney. Charity Organ. Rev., Mar., 

1917. 

A report of a committee appointed October, 1915, to inquire into the 
ricthod of distribution of alms in the rural deanery of Stepney, based 
on replies to questions sent to clergy of the deanery. Care of the sick 
and needy should be part of the work of a parish church and its offi- 
cers, lay and ordained. It recommends standardizing the work so as 
to make it of professional grade. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by A. A. Young) 
Case, M. E. Highway accidents in New York City during 1915. Quart. Pubs. 
Am, Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 6. 
Carrert, J. McK. Families of American men of science. Sci. Mo., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 15. 

Marriages and number of children. Interesting results, not very 
well organized. 

Cuaptn, F. C. The experimental method and sociology. Sci. Mo., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 10. 

“The statistical method bears to scientific method in sociology much 
the same relation that the experimental method bears to precise meth- 
ods in physical science.” 

Drace, G. The reorganization of official statistics and a central statistical 
office. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1917. Pp. 35. 

On statistical reorganization after the war. Need of coérdination 
of official statistics, of a central statistical office, and of an adequate 
statistical year book. With discussion by A. L. Bowley, J. C. Stamp, 
H. V. Reade, S. G. Warner, J. Baker, and B. Mallet. 

Dusirn, L. I. The increasing mortality after age 45. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 13. 

A noteworthy contribution on an important problem. “The chang- 
ing constitution of our race stock is responsible for the slight increase 
in mortality that has occurred.” 

Dusun, L. I. The present status of birth registration in American cities and 
its relation to the infantile mortality rate. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 15, 
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EpvcewortnH, F. ¥ On the mathematical representation of statistical data, 
III. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1917. Pp. 30. 


This instalment deals with the relation between Edgeworth’s gen- 


eralized law of error and his method of translation. The conclusion 
is that in the neighborhood of the normal type the two methods are 
equally advantageous, but that at a farther remove from the normal 
type the method of translation is preferable. 


Fisxe, C. N Forty-five years of U. S, naval morbidity statistics of degen- 


erative dis é Quart. Pubs. Am, Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 7. 
A short but ighty paper by a U 


. S. Navy Surgeon. The records 
show that the degenerative 


diseases of mature age (the scleroses, can- 
cer, etc.) in th Navy and Marine Corps have decreased. 


ForsyrH, C. H Interpolation of ordinates and areas among areas. Quart 


Pubs. Am it c., Dec., 1916. Pp. 8, 
An account of some simp! 


e methods of interpolation by means of 
finite differen 


Gann, H. F T s—och inkomst firhaallandena i rikets olika delar 
enligt 1 taxering. Ek. Tids., No. 2, 1916. Pp. 31. 

A careful analysis of the relation of property to income in the dif- 

ferent parts of Sweden according to the statistics of 1913. 


Geurke, C. E. On the correlation between the vote for suffrage and the vote 


Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 


High correlation found between votes for suffrage and for prohibi- 
tion in Cleveland. 


on the liqu r question 


Gittette, J. M { study in social dynamics: a statistical determination of th: 


se, and of the factors accounting for the increase of 


population in the United States. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 36 ’ 


rate of natural i 


A praiseworthy and painstaking attempt to estimate the rate of 
natural increase of the population of the United States for the decade 
1900-1910, together with special inquiries into rural increase, rural 
migration, and interdivisional migration. Involves, of necessity, the 
use of some exceedingly questionable estimates. 

Kennetty, A. E. (and others). The adoption of the metric system in the 
United Stat Sci. Mo., Mar., 1917. Pp. 28. 


Kons, S. C. The intelligence quotient and borderlinity. Journ. Delinquency, 


Jan., 1917. Pp. 9 

From a statistical study of 375 cases it is concluded that the intel- 
ligent quotient (ratio of actual age to “mental age”) is of much sig- 
nificance, but will not definitely set a dividing line between normality 
and feeble-mindedness. 


Korr, E. W. Florence Nightingale as statistician. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 17. 
An account of an enormous amount of pioneer work in the field of 
sanitary statistics. Assigns Miss Nightingale ‘“‘a position in the his- 
tory of social statistics next to those occupied by Quetelet and Farr.” 
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Kine, W. I. Desirable additions to statistical data on wealth and income. 
Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 17. 

Proposes a census of incomes and a centralization of work now being 
done by various federal and state bureaus. 

Krenpier, E, Geographic influences in British elections, Geog. Rev., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 14. 

A study of the distribution of votes in the eight general parliamen- 
tary elections since 1885. With excellent colored map and key-chart. 
Le Roy, J. Desarrollo de estadistica demogrdfica en la Isla de Cuba. Ref. 

Soc. (Cuba), Sept.-Oct.-Nov., 1916. Pp. 14, 26, 17. 

The development of statistical agencies and methods in Cuba. 

Liva, L. Osservazioni critiche sulla interpolazione di serie statistiche in 
demografia, Riv. Intern., Oct., 1916. Pp. 13. 


Matter, B. The organization of registration in its bearing on vital statistics. 
Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1917. Pp. 30. 

Presidential address before the Royal Statistical Society, by the 
Registrar-General. The registration record should be “‘a more com- 
plete documentary identification of the individual,” and should “point 
directly to the previous step in the family history.’ The public health 
service should be utilized in the work of registration and the existing 
administrative divisions should supplant the old Poor-Law areas. A 
quinquennial census is advocated. 

Marcu, L. Le mouvement des prix de gros depuis 1914, avec rappel du 
mouvement général des prix depuis 125 ans. Bull Stat. Gén., Oct., 1916 
Pp. 22. 

Unweighed arithmetic means of relative prices, with prices for 
1901-1910 used as base. . The recent rise of prices has been greater in 
France than in England, but reached an apparent maximum in April, 
1916. Various index numbers are pieced together to show the general 
movement of prices in France, England, and the United States during 
the nineteenth century. 

M. H. Coit de la vie. Bull. Stat. Gén., July, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Increase of cost of living in Switzerland, from June, 1914, to June, 
1916, was about 40 per cent. In the October number of the same 
journal there is an account of a recent Austrian inquiry. 

M. H. Tables de mortalité (Norvége), 1901-02 to 1910-11. Bull. Stat. Gén., 
July, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Review of new Norwegian life tables contracted by Rygg. 

Ocrurn, W. F., and Ketry, E. Wages in American cities. Quart. Pubs. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Other tests confirm the substantial accuracy of 37 cities with respect 
to the average union wages paid in 10 trades. 

Rorn, H. L. The application of statistics to advertising and marketing. 
Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 30. 

The use of statistics in planning advertising campaigns and check- 
ing their results, 
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Savorcnan, F. L’ammontare e la composizione della ricchezza in Italia e nelle 
sue regioni. Riv. Ital. di Soc., May-Aug., 1916. Pp. 17. 
Chiefly an analysis of a recent book by Gini. 
Strong, N. I. Need of standardization of methods for measuring regularity of 
employment. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 6. 
A tabulation by the writer of fluctuations of employment and wages 
(Bulletin 146 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) gave 


misleading results, because conditions in each week were represented 

by a per cent of conditions in the busiest week of the year for the in- 

dustry as a wh ead of for individual shops. 

Watkins, G. P. and Lurarsxy, L. H. Consumption of gas as affected by 
populati n. Quart. Pub Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 12. 

An able study, utilizing statistics of gas consumption in Manhattan 
Borough in successive years and in various localities in Massachusetts 
in 1910. Consumption varies, of course, inversely with price, and 
price varies inversely with population, but it seems probable also that 
“mere aggregation of population does tend to increase gas consumption 
somewhat.” 

Wesrercaarp, H e and method of statistics. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Sept., 1915 Pp. 44 


An important paper. Comprises a masterly summary of the history 
of statistics, a plea for the larger use of “representative statistics” 
(samples), a discussion of the margin of error and of the validity of 


conclusions drawn from imperfect statistics, considerations respecting 
the use of the law of error (in its binomial form), an insistence upon 
the necessity of resolving statistics into homogeneous groups before 
drawing inferences from them, an exposition of the utility of certain 
simple mathematical methods, and an expression of skepticism with 
reference to th lity of highly-elaborated mathematical methods. 

With introduction by W. F. Willcox, and comment by W. M. Persons, 

J. H. Parmelee, ‘ 1. West, and G. P. Watkins. 

Younc, A. A. Do the statistics of the concentration of wealth in the United 
States mean what they are commonly assumed to mean? Quart. Pubs. 
Am. Stat. As » Mar., 1917. Pp. 14. 

No single measure of “concentration” is adequate. The “skewness” 


of income distribution is more significant. Annual accruals of appre- 
ciation should be counted in income statistics. Probate records do not 


reflect the distribution of wealth among the living population. 
Enquéte sur les 7 de vente au détail de certaines denrées dans les villes 
francaises de plus d 000 inhabitants. Bull. Stat. Gén., July, 1916. 
Pp. 20. 
Results of questionnaires sent to the officials of French cities. An 
average for eleven principal articles of consumption (weighted accord- 
ing to importance in workingmen’s budgets) shows a rise of about 40 


per cent between October 1, 1914, and July 1, 1916. 

Mouvement économique général. Bull. Stat. Gén., July, Oct., 1916. 
Attention again called to this very convenient summary of current 
economic and financial statistics for European countries. 


4 ‘ MOOT 


FOURTEENTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years 
are omitted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of 

completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all 
members, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists 
have appeared in the publications as follows: Second list, 1905, in third series, 
vol. iv, p. 737; third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 48; 
fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42; fifth list, 
1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69; sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for 
April, 1909, p. 16; seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12; 
eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212; ninth list, 1912, in the 
Review for June, 1912, p. 519; tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, 
p. 527; eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524; twelfth list, 
1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476; thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review 
for June, 1916, p. 499. 


Theory and Its History 
HerMann Franxkurn Arens, A.B., Harvard, 1907; A.M., 1913. The limits of 
state interference. Jlarvard. 
C. E. Ayres, A.B., Brown, 1912; A.M., 1914. A study of certain relations be- 
tween ethics and economics. 1917. Chicago. 


I. E. Barnes, A.B., Syracuse, 1913; A.M., 1914. The contribution of sociology 
to the history of political theories. 1917. Columbia. 


Wusur Pere Carnoun, Ph.B., Hiram, 1913; A.M., Michigan, 1914. The con- 
cept of surplus in modern theories of distribution. 1918. Michigan. 
Zena Crark Dickinson, A.B., Nebraska, 1914. Relations of psychology and 
economics. Harvard. 

Eart Vincent Dye, A.B., Columbia, 1910. Economic theories of Pelatiah 
Webster. 1918. Columbia. 

Atrrep P. Haake, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., 1916. Theories of progress 
1918. Wisconsin. 

Josepu Braptey Hupsarp, A. B., Wisconsin, 1912; A.M., 1913. History of 
economic thought during the Middle Ages. Harvard. 

Ilomer Hoyt, A.B., Kansas, 1913; A.M., 1913. The specific productivity 
theory. 1917. Chicago. 

Veank H. Kwnicut, B.S., Tennessee, 1913; A.M., 1913. Theory of business 
profits. 1916. Cornell. 


S. Leon Levy, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1908. Life and work 
of Nassau William Senior. 1918, Columbia. 
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Wittiam Mer \.B., Drury, 1911; A.M., 1912. Some aspects of the theory 
of progre 

Frepertck C. Miris, A.B., California, 1914; A.M., 1916. Contemporary the- 
ories of une loyment and of unemployment relief. 1917. Columbia. 

James Ernest Morrat, A.B., McMaster, 1914; A.M., Chicago, 1916. A history 
and criticism of the theory of diminishing returns. 1918. Chicago. 

Myron W. Wark \.B., Michigan, 1914. The work of J. B. Say. 1917. 


Cornell, 


Heisket, Bryan Wuatine, B.A., Texas, 1910; M.A., 1912. Fair value: eco- 


nomic and leg iple 1917. Wisconsin. 
Economic History and Geography 
CLtement Akerman, A.B., Georgia, 1898. Studies in the economic history of 


the Pacific Northwest. Harvard. 


Burmrao Ramsi Ampepxar, A.B., Bombay, 1912. Financial history of India 
1918. Columbia 
Jesse H. Baxter, B.S., Columbia, 1913; A.M., 1914. 


Economic changes in the 
South since the Civil War 1917. Colwnbia. 


Gren Roy Bepenxarp, A.B., Hamilton, 1912. Economic aspects of the cam- 


paign of 1860. 1917. Columbia. 


Annie CaruHertne Bazanson, A.B., Radcliffe, 1915. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in France. 1918. Radcliffe. 
R. G. Boorn, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1915. 


Some 
social aspects 


the development of the natural sciences in England in 
the eighteenth century. 1917. Columbia. 


W. Scorr Boyce, A.B., Wake Forest, 1903; A.M., Chicago, 1907. The eco- 
nomic and social history ¢ 


»f Chowan county, North Carolina, since 1880. 
1917. Columbia 


J. B. Borsrorp, A.B., Columbia, 1915, The social influence of oversea expan- 
sion on England the eighteenth century. 1917. Columbia, 


Harriet Braprey, A.B., Vassar, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. English en- 


closures. 1917. Columbia 
R. S. Casrieman, Ph.B., Chicago, 1914, Early emigration from Spain _ to 
America. 1918. Chicag 


Freperick Cuarites Dierz, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1909; 
The condition of t peasant 
1525. Harvard 


A.M., Harvard, 1912 
in Wiirtemberg and the peasant revolt of 


Samvuet Grover Dunseatu, A.B., Ursinus, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1911. An 


economic interp! 1 of Hebrew history from the Egyptian bondage to 


the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. 1917. Columbia. 
Epcar Stevenson Furniss, B.A., Coe College, 1911. The social position of the 


English laborer in the eighteenth century. 1918. Yale. 
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Howarp Cuartes Green, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1902. The 
radical movement of the American Revolution. 1917. Columbia. 


Leranp Jenxs, A.B., Ottawa, 1913; A.M., Kansas, 1914. Social aspects of 
the Revolution of 1688-1689 in England. 1917. Colwmbia. 


FRANKLIN JoHNson, Jr., A.B., Chicago, 1895; A.M., Columbia, 1898; LL.B., 
1898. The development of statute law concerning the negro. 1917. 
Columbia. 


Cuartes H. Hicorns, C.E., Princeton, 1903. The economic relations between 
city-merchants-customers in a public market, as illustrated by the one 
hundred year old Washington market in the City of New York. 1917. 
Columbia. 


Howarp C. Kipp, A.B., Geneva, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1911. The develop- 
ment of laissez-faire to legislative control in the United States. 1917. 
Columbia, 


A. S. Kravirz, Gymnasium, Libau, Russia, certificate; A.B., University of 
Berne. The peace movement and its relations to the world economy. 1918. 
Columbia. 


Mary J. Lanter, S.B., Chicago, 1909. Geographical influences on the develop- 
ment of New England seaports. 1917. Chicago. 


L. A. Lawson, A.B., Upsala, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1911. Social conditions 
in the Principate of Augustus. 1917. Columbia. 


M. F. Lawton, A.B., Columbia, 1904; A.M., 1912. Philanthropy in Rome and 
Italy under the Early Roman Empire. 1917. Columbia. 


Mary V. Lipr, A.B., Barnard, 1907; A.M., Columbia, 19138. The economic 
status of the women of the southern states since the Civil War. 1917. 
Columbia. 


May Baker Marsu, A.B., Michigan, 1908; A.M., 1910. Folkways in art. 
Columbia, 

Broapus Mircne rt, B.A., South Carolina, 1913. The rise of cotton mills in 
the South. 1918. Johns Hopkins, 

J. W. Morsay, B.A., Richmond, 1899; Crozer Theological Seminary, 1914. 
Social characteristics of a Virginia foothill township. Wisconsin. 

CrareNce Hunter Norrucorr, A.B., Sydney, 1905; A.M., 1916. Ideals of 
democratic efficiency in Australia. 1918. Columbia. 

C. H. Pannxoxe, A.B., Concordia, 1905. The interrelation of the reforma- 
tion and the social movement in Saxony. 1917. Columbia. 

J. H. Park, A.B., Columbia, 1912; A.M., 1913. The English reform bills of 
1866-67. 1917. Columbia. 

Norman S. Parker, A.B., Chicago, 1911; A.M., Harvard, 1912. Trade routes 
in southern France in the Middle Ages. 1917. Chicago. 

Grorce Hensert Rourer, A.B., Ph.B., Northwestern College, 1910. The gen- 


eral economic theories underlying the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
1918. Columbia, 
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R. R. Russer, A.B., Mel , 1914; A.M., Kansas, 1915. Southern feeling 
before 1861 regarding the ind il and commercial superiority of the 
North. 1918. 

W. B. Smirn, A.B., Chicago, 1 Wi servitude in South Carolina. 1917. 
Chicago. 

Perer ALEXANDER SpeEK, M.A., Wisconsin, 1911. The single tax and the labor 
movement (historical sketch, 1881-1586). To be published by the Uni- 
versity as a bulletin. 

Cuartes Woop Svurron, B.S., | ersity of Washington. The development 
policy of Latin Am« its economic, political, and social effects and its 
influence upon internati l relations. 1917. Columbia. 

En Sat Tat, A.B., St. Joh College (Shanghai), 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. 
The international law of Confucius. 1917. Columbia. 

J. Franxur~n Tuomas, A.B., Beloit, 1904. Theories concerning the influence 
of physical environment upon society. 1918. Columbia, 


W. A. Tittey, A.B., McMaster, 1910; Th.B., 1912; A.M., Chicago, 1915. At- 
titude of eastern churchmen of the fourth century toward property and 
property rights. 1918. Chicag 

F. J. Tscuan, A.B., Loyola, 1901; A.M., 1913. The Virginia plantation 
1917. Chicago. 

I.. E. Youne, S.B., Utah, 1895. The social and economic development of Utah 
under the leadership of Brigham Young. 1917. Columbia. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

Epwarp D. Baxer, A.B., Chicago, 1903; A.M., Columbia, 1913. The price, 
production, and sale of hard winter wheat in the United States. 1917. 
Chicago. 

Joun Donatv Brack, B.A., Wisconsin, 1909; M.A., 1910. Land tenure in 
America, 1917. Wis sin 

Merton Kirk Cameron, A.B., Princeton, 1908; A.M., Harvard, 1914. History 
of the tobacco growing industry in the United States. Harvard. 

Witson Cumprriann, A.B., Occidental, 1912; A.M., Columbia, 1913. 
Coéperation in the California citrus industry. 1917. Princeton. 

Ilanry Ernst Erpman, B.S., South Dakota State College, 1912. Coéperative 
and municipal marketing ile milk in the United States and abroad. 
1917. Wisconsin. 

Wirper Joun Fraser, A.! Illinois, 1893; S.M., 1902. Farm incomes in the 

trict in Illinois. HHarvrerd. 


dairy regions about the Elgin di 


Georce Foster, B.A., Lawrence, 1912; M.A., Wisconsin, 1916. 
Methods of marketing Wisconsin livestock. 1918. Wisconsin. 


E. B.A., Cornell, 1913; M.A., Peabody, 1916. Rural social 
survey of Albemarle « ty, Virgini Wisconsin 
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Hi. B. Hawt, S.M., Massachusetts Agricultural, 1912. The history of American 
agriculture from 1890 to 1910. Harvard. 


Asner Hopson, B.A., Kansas, 1914; M.A., Wisconsin, 1915. The direct mar- 


keting of farm products. Wisconsin, 


Crarence L. Hotmes, B.A., Michigan. Llistory of land tenure in South 
Dakota. 1917. Wisconsin. 


Georce H. Newnove, Ph.B., Hamline, 1914; A.M., Minnesota, 1915. Economic 
history of agriculture in [llinois. 1918. J/linois. 


liven Bruce Price, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., Minnesota, 1916. The in- 
spection and grading of grain, 1918. Yale. 
Freveric Earnest Ricwrer, A.B., Harvard, 1913. The copper industry. 


Harvard. 


O. C. Srrxe, Ph.B., Ohio, 1908. Economic history of corn products in the 
United States. Wisconsin. 

Rareicu W. Srone, M.S., Valparaiso, 1914. The rural survey. 1917. Chicago 

Tuomas Jackson Woorter, Jr., A.B., Georgia, 1912. Negro farm life in 


Georgia. 1918. Columbia. 


Horsrook Workinc, A.B., Denver, 1915. A study of the economic effects of 
government aid to agriculture. 1919. Cornell. 


Manufacturing Industries 
Harry Atonzo Branpr, B.A., Pomona, 1914. The hide and leather trade. 
1919. Yale. 


Auzapva Comstock, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1918. The 
newspaper publishing business. 1918. Columbia. 


Marcaret Cuase Gornc, B.A., McGill (Montreal), 1912; M.A., 1918. The 
furniture industry. 1917. Chicago. 

Arexanver C. Govurvircn, Bachelier és Lettres, University of Paris, 1910; 
Diplémé d’Etude Supérieur, 1911; Licencié és Lettres. Some aspects of 
the clothing industry. 1918. Columbia. 

Homer E. Grecory, A.B., Washington State College, 1914. The aluminum 
industry. 1917. Chicago. 

Ernest Herman Hauwne, A.B., Nebraska, 1911; LL.B., 1913; A.M., Harvard, 
1914. The history of the meat packing industry in the United States. 
Harvard. 

Henry Furtrer Horrzcraw, B.A., Arkansas, 1913. The lumber industry in the 
United States. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

Rozsert Exwoop Moore, A.B., Wesleyan, 1915; A.M., 1916. An investigation 
of the relation of iron prices to business conditions, 1919. Columbia. 


Transportation and Communication 


Bascom W. Barnanp, A.B., Trinity (N. C.), 1915; A.M., 1916. Government 
improvement of rivers and harbors. Princeton, 
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H. A, Brankensuir, A.B., Marietta, 1914. The Georgian Bay ship canal. 
1918. Chicago. 


Apert Brapzrey, B.S., Dat ith, ; A.M., Michigan, 1916. The separa- 
tion of freight and passenger venses: A study in the cost theory of 
railroad rates. 1917 i 

Cuaries CreekrauM, ) , 1912. Financial results of state 
railways. Harvard 

Howarp Dovuctas Dozier, B.A., Vanderbilt, 1908; M.A., Yale, 1916. History 
of the Atlantic Coast | System. 1918. Yale. 

Roperr Craic Errincer, A.B., Virginia, 1914. Railways and business cycles. 
1917. Columbia. 

M. B. Gragser, B.A., \ nsin, 1912, The cost of service principle in rail- 
road rate-making 

Rosert Lee Hare, A.B., Harvard, 1906; A.M., 1907; LL.B., 1909. Rate mak- 
ing valuation: its constitutional ambiguity and its misapplication in Wis- 
consin. 1917. Columl 

C. Y. Hsu, A.B., Nanking, 1905; A.M., Illinois, 1915. Parliamentary regu- 
lation of railway rates in England. 1917. Illinois, 


Paut Westey Ivey, A.B., Lawrence, 1912; A.M., Illinois, 1913. History of 
the Pere Marquette Railroad Company. 1917. Michigan. 

Lronarp B, Krurcer, Ph.B., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1915. The 
regulation of ocean traffic. 1918. Wisconsin. 

R. R. Pawar, A.B., Bombay, 1905; LL.B., 1908; A.M., New York University, 
1915. The history of railways in British India. 1918. Columbia. 


Westey Evererr Ricn, A.B., Wesleyan, 1911; A.M., 1912. The history of the 


post office in the United States. Harvard. 


Cuartes WeEsLEY SARGENT, 3., Dartmouth, 1915; A.M., 1916. The trend of 
federal regulation of railroads. 1918. Michigan. 

W. M. W. Sprawn, A.B., Baylor, 1906; A.B., Yale, 1908; A.M., 1914. A study 
of the railroad commission of Texas. 1917, Chicago. 


Ratpn Byron Wutson, A.B., Ohio State, 1908; A.M., 1910. The practical 
problems of railroad operation. Harvard. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Easrman B.A., Dartmouth, 1913; M.C.S., 1914. A study in 


the marketing of raw silk and silk products in the United States, 1918, 
Yale. 


O. G. Cartrwricut, A.B., Yale, 1893; A.M., 1901. A history of the American 
consular system. 1917 umbia, 


Wittiam H. Dreesen, A.B., Greenville, 1907; A.M., Illinois, 1916. Legisla- 
tion regulating mercantile business in Illinois from 1860 to date. 1918. 
Illinois, 
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Witrrep Exprep, A.B., Washington and Lee, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 1911. 
Wheat production and the wheat and flour trade in the United States 
since 1860. Harvard. 

Marsornie Lorne Frankuin, A.B., Barnard, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1916. The 
most favored nation clause in commercial treaties. 1918. Columbia. 
Lorain Fortney, LL.B., West Virginia, 1900; A.B., 1900. Warehousing. 

1918. Chicago. 

Arvin Hansen, B.A., Youngston, 1910; M.A., Wisconsin, 1915. Some phases 
of the business cycle. Wisconsin. 

Harry Jerome, B.A., Omaha, 1912; M.A., Wisconsin, 1915, The development 
of the concept of unfair competition. 1918. Wisconsin. 

Ropert ALLEN Lesuer, B.S., Lafayette, 1908; S.B., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1914. A comparative study of American port revenues and 
expenditures, 1917. Columbia. 

Frepertck R, Macavuray, A.B., Colorado, 1911; LL.B., 1911; A.M., 1911. The 
credit features of business cycles. 1917. Columbia. 

temp Lace McCuune, A.B., Morris Harvey, 1904, Unfair methods of competi- 
tion. 1918. Cornell. 

Wituiam CuHaries Scuiuter, A.B., State, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1916. 
A study in business cycles: the industrial conditions of Germany, France, 
England, and the United States from 1907 to July, 1914. 1918. Columbia. 


Cuone Su Sez, B.S., Columbia, 1915; A.M., 1916. The foreign trade of China. 
1918. Columbia. 


LituiAN Soskin, A.B., Barnard, 1915. Panic of 1907. 1917. Columbia. 


Rexrorp G. Tucwetr, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A.M., 1916. The public in- 
terest and the price for milk. 1918. Pennsylvania. 

Jacop Viner, A.B., McGill, 1914; A.M., Harvard, 1915. ‘Trade balances and 
their significance. Harvard. 

Harotp B. Warp, S.B., Chicago, 1914. Geographic influences in the trade be- 
tween the United States and South America, 1917. Chicago. 

Joun Henky Witurams, A.B., Brown University, 1912. Argentine trade. 
Harvard. 

Kweev E. Yano, A.B., St. John’s College (China), 1909; A.M., Columbia, 
1913. The commercial relations between China and the West. 1917. 
Columbia. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the Exchanges 

James CunNiNGHAM Bonsricut, A.B., Northwestern, 1913. Commission regu- 
lation of public utility securities. 1917. Columbia. 

Grorce Evertrr Grit, A.B., Indiana, 1912. Trade and technical journals as 
factors in modern business. 1917. Colwmbia. 

Epvcar H. Gusrarson, B.A., North Dakota, 1915; M.A., 1916. Economic 
principles in the valuation of public service corporations, Wisconsin. 
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Goutp L. Harris, B.A., Ohio State, 1914; A.M., 1916. Department store 


accounting. O te 
Roy Bernarp Kester, A.B., M ri Wesleyan, 1902; B.C.S., Denver, 1911; 
A.M., 1912 \ y in t luation of a commercial balance sheet 


1917. Columbi 


Craupe T. Murcuison, A.B., Wake Forest, 1911. Resale price maintenance, 
1917. Columbia 


Wittiam Anprew Parton, A.B., Michigan, 1915; A.M., 1916. The theory of 
accounts. 1917 Vichigan 

Jacop Hyman Scus kteR, B.S., Columbia, 1914; A.M., 1915. Essays in 
corporation li is umbia, 

Jonas Warren Si wan, A.B., Lebanon Valley, 1909; A.M., Pennsylvania, 
1910, Govern gulation of the securities of public utilities. Harvard 

Cuartes Deperer 7 mpson, A.B., Princeton, 1905. Land value and land 
speculation 1918. Columbia. 

Capital and Capitalistic Organizations 

Mary Lovise Barron, B.S., California, 1911; M.S., 1913. Public regulation 
of securities of railroad and public service companies, 1917. Pennsylvania, 

Bert C. Fuutrer, A.B., Cornell, 1894; LL.B., 1895. Restraint of trade at com 
mon law and under the Sherman anti-trust law. 1917. Columbia. 


Grorce E, Gepnuartr, B.A., Ohio State, 1915. The holding company. Ohio 
State. 

O. H. Luxen, A.M., New York University, 1915. German kartels and the 
policy of the German government toward them. 1917. Columbia. 

Kemper Simpson, B.A., Johns Hopkins, 1914. Industrial flotations in United 
States. 1917. Jol Hopkin 

L. C. Sorrerr, A.B., ( ite, 1911. State anti-trust legislation and its results. 
1917. Chicago. 

Merte Raymonpo TH pson, A.B., Western Union, 1913; M.A., Iowa, 1915 
Trust dissolutior 1917. Iowa 


Frorvpy L. Vauenan, B.A., Texas, 1913; M.A., 1914. Relation of patents to 
industrial monopol 1918. Wisconsin. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 

Josuvua Bernuarpr, B.A., Rochester, 1916. The influence of the immigrant 
upon American labor organizations. 1919. Johns Hopkins, 

F. H. Biro, B.A., Dartmouth, 1909; M.A., 1910. The Belgium superior coun 
cil of labor and American analogies. Wisconsin. 

Crarence E. Bonnett, S.B., Missouri, 1908. Employers’ associations. 1917. 
Chicago. 

Crype E_more Bunreer, B.A., Western Maryland College, 1914. Social aspects 
of trade unionism 1919. Johns Hopkins. 
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Warren B. Catirn, A.B., Nebraska, 1903. The labor movement; its roots and 
branches. 1917. Columbia. 


Pavut Howarp Dovctras, A.B., Bowdoin, 1913. The apprenticeship system in 
American industry. 1917. Columbia. 

Crype Orin Fisner, A.B., Trinity College (N. C.), 1911; A.M., Columbia, 
1916. Federal power in railway labor disputes. 1918. Cornell. 

ALexANDer Freisuer, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1908; A.M., Wisconsin, 1911. The 
enforcement of labor laws with special reference to child labor. 1917. 
Columbia. 

Puitie Sarcent Frorence, A.B., Cambridge, 1913; A.M., 1916. Industrial 
fatigue and its business significance. 1917. Columbia, 

Benszamin Grassperc, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1910; A.M., 
Columbia, 1914. Federal labor legislation of the twentieth century, 1917. 
Columbia. 

Ernet Lizzie Goopwin, A.B., Barnard, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1910. The 
regulation of wages through boards as a remedy for the sweating system, 
1917. Columbia. 

E. T. Hirzer, S.B., Northwestern, 1912; A.M., 1913. The technique of the 
strike—a social psychological study. 1917, Chicago. 

Henry Ermer Hoactanp, A.B., Illinois, 1910; A.M., 1910. Collective bargain- 
ing in the lithographic industry. 1917. Colwmbia. 

Srantey Epwin Howarp, A.B., Bates, 1910; A.M., Princeton, 1913. Wages in 
the New England cotton industry. 1917. Princeton. 

C. Rotanp Hvers, A.B., Cornell, 1911. The use of armed force in labor 
disputes. 1918. Cornell. 

Emiure JoserpHine Hvurcuinson, A.B., Barnard, 1905; A.M., Columbia, 1908. 
Women’s wages in the United States. 1917. Columbia. 

Ricuarp Hines Lanssurcu, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A.M., 1916. Labor 
turnover. 1918. Pennsylvania. 

Tuomas Ernest Larkin, A.B., St. Mary’s College (Kansas), 1915. Appren- 
ticeship and trade agreements. 1918. Catholic University. 

E. D. Lucas, A.B., Wooster, 1903; A.M., Columbia, 1908; B.D., Union, 1907. 
Industrial development in the Punjab, India. 1919. Columbia. 


James Hucu McKean, B.A., Michigan, 1916. Trade unions and the working 
day. 1919. Johns Hopkins. 


Roserr Lovis Masson, B.A., Iowa, 1912; M.A., 1915. History of federal labor 
legislation, 1917. Harvard. 


Epirn M. Mirter, B.L., Ohio Wesleyan, 1907. The organization of the labor 
market in Columbus, Ohio. 1918. Columbia. 


Friepa Secerke Mitier, A.B., Milwaukee-Downer, 1911. A theory of the de- 
velopment of trade unionism in the United States. 1917. Chicago. 


Cuartes Rerret1, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1910; A.M., 1916. Machinery and its 
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rude iron and steel industries. 1917. 
vania, 


Pennsyl- 
Jesse Squipp Roszins B.A., Alleghany, 1911. The iron, steel, and tin work- 
ers: a study in t1 un ism. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 
ALEXANDER Rosen, A.B., ( 
bia, 1909. The inf 
ment of the Ame 


of the City of New York, 1904; A.M., Colum- 
recent economic changes upon the develop- 


union movement. 1917. Columbia. 
Jacos B. Satursky, Gymnasium (Russia), 1904. The Jewish labor movement 
in the United Stat 1917. Columbia. 


SuMNeER Suicurter, B.A., Wis 


nsin, 1913; M.A., 1914. 
and industry. Chicag 


The turnover of labor 


Marcaret Loomis Srecxer, A.B., Cornell, 1906. 


The National Founders’ As- 
sociation. 1917. Cornell. 
J. Srowe B.S., Illinoi 


Wesleyan, 1911; A.M., Illinois, 1912. The 
Journeyman Tailors’ Union of 


i \merica: a study in trade union policy. 
1917. Illinois. 


Donatp Reep Tart, A.B., Clark, 1914. The réle of sympathy in labor organi- 
zations. 1918. Columbia. 


Joun Arcumarp Waker, A.B., St. Francis Xavier's College (Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia), 1910. Conciliation and compulsory investigation of labor 
disputes in Canada. 1918. Catholic University. 


Epowin Emit Wirre, B.A., Wisconsin, 1909. Courts and labor disputes. Wis- 
consin. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Gorpvon Bryrue Anperson, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1913; A.M., 1915. 


Clearing 
and collection of checks in the United States. 1917. 


Pennsylvania. 
Cart Martin Burxe, A.B., Bethany, 1912; A.M., Kansas, 1913. 


A study of 
discount policies. 1918. Cornell, 


New Carorners, B.A., Arkansas; diploma in economics, Oxford (England), 
1907. Fractional currency in the United States. 1917. 
Cyartes Dice, B.A., Ohio 


sity, 19138. New 


Princeton. 


Northwestern, 1905; M.A., Northwestern Univer- 
tors affecting the motive to save. 


Wisconsin. 

Joun F. Esersore, Ph.B., Chicago, 1907; A.M., Harvard, 1909. The history 
of the national banking system, 1864-1874. 1917. Chicago. 

Frank Dunstone Grauam, A.B., Dalhousie, 1913; LL.B., 1915. 
pension of specie payments in the United States 1862-1879, 


Lurner H. Gouicx, A.B., Oberlin, 1914; A.M., 1915. Municipal pawnshops. 
1917. Columbia. 


Period of sus- 
Harvard. 


R. Mirron MclIsaac, A.B., Geneva, 1915; A.M., Princeton, 1916. 
ment of commercial paper in 
Princeton. 


The develop- 
relation to American banking. 1918. 
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Aatuur Ext Munror, A.B., Harvard, 1908; A.M., 1914. Discussion of money 
and banking in the American colonies. Harvard. 

H. N. Porrer, A.B., Arkansas, 1914. Commercial paper houses. 1918. 
Chicago. 

Jesse Hare Rippre, A.B., Davis-Elkins, 1912; A.M., Princeton, 1915. History 
of state banks and trust companies in New Jersey. 1918. Princeton. 
Tuomas Bruce Ross, B.A., Park College, 1912; M.A., Yale, 1914. Govern- 
ment insurance of bank deposits in the United States. 1919. Yale. 
Oscar Baxrer Ryper, A.B., Richmond College, 1908; A.M., 1909. History of 
banking in Virginia. Harvard. 

Donatp Skxeeve Tucker, A.B., Colorado, 1906; A.M., Williams, 1912. History 
of coéperative banking up to 1900, 1917. Columbia. 


Cui Curmn Wane, Manchuria. Monetary reform in Japan. 1918. Columbia. 


Herman Wanrsnow, A.B., Cornell, 1916. The effects of the federal reserve 
system on bank credit. 1919. Cornell. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Israci. Samvet Aprersium, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1908; 
A.M., Columbia, 1909. The supervision and taxation of life insurance 
companies. 1917. Columbia. 

Frank Ferris Anperson, A.B., Minnesota, 1908. The industrial claims of the 
single-taxers. 1917. Columbia. 

Burke A.B., Yale, 1908. The financial history of Ken- 
tucky. Harvard. 

James WasHincton Bett, A.B., Colorado, 1912; A.M., 1913. Taxation of rail- 
roads. Harvard. 

James W. Bett, A.B., Mississippi, 1898; A.M., 1909. The general property 
tax of Mississippi: its failure and some proposed substitutes. 1918. 
Columbia. 

Artuur Evcrene Buck, Ph.B., Milligan, 1910; B.S., Tennessee, 1913. Opera- 
tion of the Edge budget law in New Jersey. 1917. Colwmbia. 

Rospert Campsetr, A.B., Wisconsin, 1906. Taxation in Indiana. 1917. 
Cornell. 

Duptey DeWirr Carrot, A.B., Guilford, 1907; Haverford, 1908. The history 
of taxation in North Carolina. 1917. Columbia. 

LeGranp Rex Drown, A.B., Wooster, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1916. The 
validity of the pay-as-you-go policy in public school outlays. Columbia. 
Freperic B. Garver, A.B., Nebraska, 1909. The subvention in American state 
finance. 1917. Chicago. 


Lovis Gorriirs, A.B., Rochester, 1914. Forest taxation. 1917. Columbia. 


Luoyp Frep Henrert, B.L., Ohio Wesleyan, 1913. Standardization of govern- 
mental functions. 1917. Columbia. 
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Merurn H. Hunter, A.B., Muskingum, 1912; A.M., Princeton, 1913. The 
development and problems of the New York state corporation tax. 1916. 
Cornell. 


CrareNnce Heer Karser, A.B., Rochester, 1914. Taxable income. 1917. Co- 
lumbia. 

Joun Lewis Keppy, A.B., Hamilton, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1916. Prepara- 
tions of estimate for state appropriations. 1917. Columbia. 

Emmetrr Kinsuman, Ph.B., Central Wesleyan, 1904; Ph.M., Syracuse, 
1908. Taxation of corporations. Harvard, 

Epmonp Earte Lincoty, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1910; A.B., Oxford, 1910: 
A.M., 1914. The financial results of state industry. Harvard. 


McEtvare, A.B., Columbia, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1914. 
Public debts of Europe in recent times. 1917. Columbia. 


Marion O’Ketitre McKay, S.B., Ohio Northern, 1907; A.B., Ohio State, 1910; 
A.M., Harvard, 1912. The poll tax in the United States. Harvard. 


Revgen McKirricx, B.A., Oklahoma, 1907. Public land system of Texas 
1823-1910. Completed. Wisconsin. 


Cuaries Morcan, B.A., Michigan, 1914. A statistical analysis of 
the increase in American public expenditures. 1919. Yale. 


SHankKarR Mapuar Pacar, A.B., Wisconsin, 1914; A.M., Colorado, 1915. The 
Indian income tax. Its history, theory, and practice. 1917. Columbia. 


and Migration 
Leroy Epwarp BauManyn, , Chicago, 1912. Race amalgamation in Green- 
point (Brooklyn) as affected by leadership. 1917. Colwmbia. 


Srantey P. Davies, A.S., Bucknell, 1912. Racial assimilation in a community 
in the anthracite coal region. 1917. Columbia. 


J. L. Demineo, A.B., Cincinnati, 1899; A.M., Bethany, 1900. Immigration to 
the United States, 1776-1820: a study in causes and effects. 1917. Co- 
lumbia. 


JoseEpH M. Gitman, A.B., Western Reserve, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. 
Immigration, a chapter in the Cleveland labor problem. 1917. Columbia. 
Rogserta Honcson, M.A., Wisconsin, 1911. 


Types and traits of the negroes 
of Athens, Georgia. Wisconsin. 


C. C. Jansen, A.M., Taylor College, 1913; A.M., Kansas, 1914. The American- 


ization of the German Russian Mennonites in central Kansas. 1918. Chi- 
cago. 


Racuet B. Muravcnix, Certificate, Gymnasium, Kief, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 
1913. Modern civilization and the declining birthrate. 1917. Columbia. 


James R. Murcumore, A.B., Toronto, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Canadian 
immigration. 1918. Columbia, 
E. B. Revrer, A.B., Missouri, 1910; S.B., 1910; A.M., 1911. 


The mulatto; a 
sociological and psychological study. 1917. Chicago. 
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Jesse F. Srerver, A.B., Heidelberg (Ohio), 1901; A.M., Harvard, 1913. The 
Japanese invasion, a study in racial contrasts. In press. Chicago. 


Donna Fay Tuompson, A.B., Indiana, 1913; A.M., 1914. The birth rate in 
college graduates’ families. 1919. Columbia. 


J. B. Vernon, A.B., Wake Forest College, 1911. The industrial development 
of the whites and blacks in North Carolina since the war. 1917. Co- 
lumbia. 


Social Problems and Reforms 
Marruew P, Apams, S.B., Harvard, 1904; A.M., Columbia, 1913. study 
of five groups of families whose children attend the industrial schools 
of the Children’s Aid Society. 1917. Columbia. 


Hupert Emerson Bice, B.A., Ohio State, 1909; A.M., 1913. The unemploy- 
able. 1919. Ohio State. 


Vernon Mosner Capy, B.S., California, 1908; S.T.B., Pacific School of Min- 
istry, 1908. Social control of the feeble-minded. 1917. Columbia. 

Cuartes H. Cuase, B.S., Columbia, 1913. Social inefficiencies in our indus- 
trial life. 1917. Columbia. 


Arcuiparp B, Crarx, A.B., Reed, 1916. The popular vote as an index of 
social solidarity. 1918. Columbia. 


Epna Harrietp EpmMonpson, A.B., Indiana, 1911; A.M., 1914. The associa- 
tions of crime in the population of Gary, Indiana. 1917. Indiana. 


Z. T. Ecanrner, A.B., Cincinnati, 1914. Race prejudice in the United States 
of America. 1918. Chicago. 


Frrepa Fricetman, A.B., Wisconsin, 1910. Some aspects of toleration. 1918. 
Columbia. 


Warner E, Gerrys, B.A., Hiram, 1913; A.M., Ohio State, 1916. Degenerate 
families. 1918. Ohio State. 


Wirrarp Ean Givens, A.B., Indiana, 1913, The social value of the Chatauqua 
movement. 1919. Columbia. 


Cary Watrker Hayes, A.B., Washburn, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1912. Public 
morals and recreation: a municipal program. 1917. Columbia. 


Epona Gerrrupe Henry, A.B., Indiana, 1897; A.M., 1914. The principles of 


medical social service. 1917. Indiana. 


Gienn R. Jounson, A.B., Reed, 1915. The American newspaper as an indi- 
cator of social forces. 1918. Columbia. 

F. W. Jones, B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1908; A.B., Richmond, 
1911; A.M., 1914. Measure of forms of political progress. 1917. Co- 
lumbia. 

Maxtcotm Keir, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1911; A.M., 1914. Some influences of 
environment in Massachusetts. 1917. Pennsylvania, 

Mary Vaw Kereck, A.B., Smith, 1904. The fact basis for industrial reform. 

1918. 
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Pump Kier, A.B., Colles f the y of New York, 1911. History and 
present status of the treat t of crime in the state of New York. 1918, 
Columbia. 


Anna CurIstTINE McBripe, A.B., Missour 1912; B.S., 1912; A.Ms, 1913. 


Phases of the star tion of conduct, 1918. Columbia. 


Nettie McKrntey, B.A., ersity Washington, 1913; A.M., 1914. History 
of the relations of university governing boards to university teachers. 
Wisconsin. 


Jane lesley, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1908. The 
Women’s Christian )peran n. Wisconsin. 


Repecca Oster, B.A., § thmot 1913; ] .» Wisconsin, 1916. Means of 


safeguarding prof 


Hoxe Smitu O’Ke trey, A.B., } reorgia Agricultural College, 1915; A.M., 
University of Georgia, 1915. Health and sanitation among negroes. 1918. 
Columbia. 


DeWirr Criinton P< Tenement house laws. 1917. 


Columbia. 


O. G. Reumann, A.B rac , 191 A.M., Columbia, 1915. Inebriety and 


its treatment. 1917 


Herpert NeEwHARD SHEN ABA ison, 1906; A.M., 1909; B.D., Drew, 


1910. The social acti é f religious organizations. 1917. Columbia. 


Russett Gorpon Smirnu, A.B., hmond, 1911; A.M., Columbia, 1914. A so- 


ciological study of n in the United States. 1918. Columbia. 


Jacosn NarHaNIEL SokoH , Teach ‘ollege, 1912. Vocational guidance. 


1917. Columbia. 


Emma Annie Winstow, B.S., Teachers C ge, 1914. The use of the budget 
in the household as a 1 securi etter control of expenditures. 
1917. Columbia, 

BenJaMIN FRANKLIN UNG, JR., J Ohio Wesleyan, 1913. The expert in 
social organization. 19] lumbia., 

Pensions 

JosepH Lewis Conen, B., Cambridge, 1913. Insurance against unemploy- 
ment. 1917. Columt 

Percy Roy Haywarp, \., New Brunswick, 1909; B.D., Crozer Theological 
Seminary, 1911. :pensatior injured Canadian workmen. 1917. 
Pennsylvania. 

Cuartes K. Kniout, A.B., Ohio University, 1912; A.M., 1913. History of life 
insurance in the United States. 1918. Pennsylvania. 

Vicror N. Vauicren, A.B., Gustavus Adolphus, 1905; A.M., Minnesota, 1909. 
Farmers’ mutual property insurance in the United States. 1917. Chicago. 
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Pauperism and Charities 
Hersert A. Brown, B.S., Valparaiso, 1907; Ped. B., A.B., 1908; A.M., Co- 
lumbia, 1912. A study of the population of the Westchester county 
almshouse. 1917. Columbia. 


Wiut1am T. Cross, A.B., Missouri, 1908; A.M., 1909, Institutions of charity 
and correction. 1918. Chicago. 


Porter R. Lee, A.B., Cornell, 1903. Public outdoor relief in the United 
States. 1917. Columbia. 

Epwarp Le Groor Lronarp, S.T.B., St. Mary’s Seminary (Baltimore), 1914. 
Development of relief legislation in Maryland, 1918. Catholic University. 


Wiutt1am Rappatz, B.A., Lawrence, 1908; M.A., Northwestern, 1912. Charit- 
able foundations. Wisconsin. 


Henry W. Tuurston, A.B., Dartmouth, 1886. The development of standards 
in the case of dependent children, 1917. Columbia. 

Mary C. Tryney, A.B., Adelphi, 1909; A.M., Chicago, 1910. The Catholic 
home bureau for dependent children in New York City. 1917. Columbia. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

Orno C. Avtt, A.B., Tri-State, 1907; A.B., Defiance, 1911. The recent de- 
velopment of socialism in the United States. 1917. Chicago. 

Grorce J. Exserte, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914. The municipalization of electric 
railways. Wisconsin. 

Mark Sytvivs Hanpman, A.B., Oregon, 1907. Beginnings of the social phil- 
osophy of Karl Marx. 1917. Chicago. 

Hersert W. Isay, Brussels Gymnasium, Brussels University. European so- 
cialists and the war. 1918. Colwmbia. 


Eart L. Srenman, A.B., Franklin and Marshall, 1912. Communistie life of 
the Moravians at Ephrate, Pennsylvania. 1917. Columbia, 


Statistics and Its Methods 
C. D. Bracury, Ph.B., Grinnell, 1908. Organization of social statistics in 
Chicago. 1917. Chicago. 
Frank Arexanver Ross, Ph.B., Yale, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 1913. A study 
of the application of statistical methods to sociological problems. 1917. 
Columbia. 
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NOTES 


Since March 1, 1917, the following names have been added to the 


membership of the American Economic Association: 

Anderson, Gordon B., Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Behre, Theodore S., 2723 Marengo St., New Orleans, La. 

Bleeker, Herman E., 6058 Harper Ave., Chicago, II. 

Bolton, T. C., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Frederick L., 3300 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, III. 

Brown, P. W., 504 Chalmers St., Champaign, Il. 

Carothers, Neil, 35 Park Place, Princeton, N. J. 

Carpenter, R. V., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Chen, W. K., 6 Hallgarten Hall, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Conway, S. B., Jr., Danville Knitting Mills, Danville, Va. 
Creekpaum, C. C., 15a Conant Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Crosgrave, Lloyd M., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Delury, Timothy J., 435 Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mass. 

Dublin, Louis I., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dunham, A. W., Care of N ynal City Bank, 55 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Dupont, Ernest E., Ho 

Eiseman, Samuel, 120 East i St.. New York, N. Y. 

Emerson, Guy, 31 N iu St., New York, N. Y. 


Fisk, Harvey E., 62 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Forney, E. H., The Belle Springs Creamery Co., Abilene, Kans. 
Frailey, P. L., 509 Stambaugh Bldg., Youngstown, O. 

Freeman, Herbert C., River View Mano, Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 
de Garmo, Margaret F., 6186 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Glancy, M. F., 3231 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Graham, T. Bertrand, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Grilliot, A. H., Buckeye Overall Co., Versailles, O. 

Harris, Joseph P., Citizens Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hatton, Richard D., Manchester & Sulphur Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hodgson, Fred T., 587 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kahn, Walter B., 37 Mellen St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Kain, Frank, Clearinghouse, California 

Kawasaki, K., Nagaimachi, Yamagataken, Japan 

Kuo, C. T., Taichowky, China 

Landers, T. E., Capital City Dairy Co., Columbus, O. 

Lau, K. C., 201 Bryant Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Levy, S. Leon, 59 John St., New York, N. Y. 

Lippitt, W. D., Sugar Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Macklin, Theodore, 114 South Eighth St., Manhattan, Kans. 
Mason, Alfred, 94 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 

Matthies, G. E., Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 

Mead, Elwood, 6215 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

Miller, Fred, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Moller, Hjalmar, Lund, Sweden 

Monroe, William S., 64 East Elm St., Chicago, I]. 

Morgan, A. H., Intermountain Institute, Weiser, Idaho 

Mueller, Henry J., Mueller-Keller Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Nissen, John J., Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine 

Parsons, N. H., Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, Il. 

Peters, Julius H., 701 Hazel St., Atlantic, lowa 

Potter, G. L., 21 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Reed, Henry E., Court House, Portland, Oregon 

Schmidt, Emil J., 2183 Fremont St., Chicago, II. 

Schulte, August B., 5622 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stecker, Margaret L., 80 Bible House, Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
Taussig, Walter M., Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Amos E., Chester, Pa. 

Titsworth, H. H., The Clay Products Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Underwood, Frederick D., 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Wagner, John M., Houghton, Mich. 

Walbridge, Henry D., 14 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Warn, Charles E., Suite 912, S. W. Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
Weil, Charles A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weil, Edmond, 48 East St., New York, N. Y. 

Wilder, Edward T., Kansas City, Mo. 

Winship, Fred C., 1804 Q St., Lincoln, Nebraska 

Wood, Donald M., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Zehden, Martin, 182 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, held at Chicago, April 26-28, 1917, W. R. Stevens, of the 
University of Minnesota, read a paper on “Fur trading companies in 
the Northwest, 1763-1816,” and Theodore C. Pease of the University 


of Illinois, a paper on “Nauvoo, a possible study in economic de- 


terminism.” 


At the twenty-second annual meeting of the Michigan Academy of 
Science held at Ann Arbor, March 28-31, 1917, the section of eco- 
nomics, under the chairmanship of Professor Frank T. Carlton, con- 
sidered the following program: “Railway maintenance of way ex- 
penses and cost accounting,’ A. Bradley, of the University of Michi- 
gan; “The future of the country church,’ Robert Phillips, of the 
University of Michigan; ‘‘“Effect of the European war upon the supply 
of capital and the rate of interest in the United States,” David Friday, 
of New York University; “Descriptive economics,’ H. C. Adams, of 
the University of Michigan; “Labor income scheme of farm business 
analysis,’ W. O. Hedrick, of Michigan Agricultural College; “The re- 
lation of government to economic efficiency,’ E. H. Ryder, Michigan 
Agricultural College ; “Some tendencies in American municipal indebt- 
edness,” F. E. Clark, University of Michigan. 


Association meetings to be held in the near future are: National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6- 


$ 

~ owt. 


3 (Secretary, Mi : , 40 Court House, Minneapolis, Minn.) ; 
National Housing, n, Chicago, October 15-17 (Secretary, 
Lawrence Veill 5 East 22d St.. New York); National Association 
of Jewish Social \ ;, at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3-6 (Secretary, 
M. M. Goldstein, rer 1 Ave., New York); National Federation 
ot Settlements, at : Jui 2-5 (Secretary, Robert A. Woods, 
South End Hou ; and National Women’s Trade Union 
League, at Kan City, Mo., June 4 (Secretary, Emma Steghagen 


189 North Clark S$ 


The Yearbe ok 


gie Institution of Washington, for 1916 


contains the repor eSSO} vy W. Farnam, chairman of the 
Department of | und Sociology. In this he discusses the 
difficulties under this department has worked and its future. 
More recently tl has been discontinued and in its place 
there has been or voluntary association composed of collabo- 
rators who were fo! embers of the Carnegie department. This 
new group is known B »f Research Associates in American 
Economie Histor: p of the following members: Henry 
W. Farnam, chairn \ r S. Clark, John R. Commons, Davis R. 
Dewey, Henry | dner, Emory R. Johnson, E. W. Parker, 
Henry C. Taylor, 1 \ er I, Willcox. The Carnegie Institution 
has turned over to ¢t ird the balance of appropriations credited 


on its books, 


and to there has been added a private appropriation 
which practically e fund 


The Department f Economies and Sociology of the Carnegie [n- 


stitution has already published the index of the economic material in 
the Documents of 1 States, prepared by Miss A. R. Hasse, and 
which covers thirteen states. About sixty-five monographic studies 
have been published through various agencies, independent of the 


Carnegie Institution. Two histories have been published: History of 
Commerce, by Professor Emory R. Johnson; and History of Manu- 
factures to 1860, by Dr. Victor Clark; the History of the Labor Move- 
ment, by Professor John R. Commons and his associates, will be pub- 
lished within a short time by the Macmillan Company; and the History 
of Transportation to 1860, prepared under the direction of B. H. 
Meyer, is also announced. 


The American Association of Financial Statisticians was organized 
in New York, April 13, 1917. Professor Charles W. Gerstenberg, of 
New York University, was elected president. 


Washington University (St. Louis) is about to establish a School of 


i 
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Commerce and Finance based upon two years of prescribed prelimi- 
nary work. Besides Professors W. IF. Gephart, Isaac F. Lippincott, 
nd C. E. Persons, of the present university staff, there will be added 
Professor George E. Putnam, of the University of Kansas, and Pro- 
essor R. G. Rodkey, of the University of Michigan. 

The New York University School of Accounts has announced that 

will offer its department for free auditing of the books of philan- 
opie organizations of New York City, the work to be done by ad- 


+h 


vanced students under the supervision of Professor Wildman. 

The American Academy of Medicine announces two prizes, to be 
awarded in 1918 and 1921 respectively, for essays on the following 
subjects: for 1918, “The principles governing the physician's compen- 
sation in the various forms of social insurance”; and for 1921, “What 
effect has child labor on the growth of the body?’ 
1918 essay is to be $100 and for 1921, $250. 


The prize for the 


The legislature of Iowa has recently appropriated $25,000, annu- 
ily, to finance child welfare research at the State University of Iowa. 

The following persons have been appointed members of the federal 
Tariff Commission: Professor Frank W. Taussig, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Daniel C. Roper, David J. Lewis, William Kent, William S. 
Culbertson, and Edward P. Costigan. 

Professor E. L. Bogart, of the University of Illinois, Professor S. 
S. Huebner, of the University of Pennsylvania, Professor E. D. Jones, 
of the University of Michigan, Hastings Lyon, and Miss A. R. Hasse 
will teach in the Summer School of Columbia University, July 9- 
August 17, 1917. 

The books and statistical collection of Alexander Del Mac have been 
added to the library of the American Bankers Association (5 Nassau 
St., New York). This collection consists of several hundred books, 
thousands of pamphlets, manuscripts, clippings and notes, covered by 
an index of about 15,000 cards. 

The Investment Bankers Association of America (111 West Munroe 
St., Chicago) has issued its Fifth Annual Proceedings. 

Pamphlets and forms relating to trade acceptance may be obtained 
from the National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 

The following pamphlets have been added to the Social Insurance 
Series published by the Social Insurance Committee of the American 
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Medical Association 5 North Dearborn St., Chicago): No. 5, Social 
Insurance, two lectu by I. M. Rubinow; No. 6, Medical Organiza- 
tion under Health Insurance, by Dr. Alexander Lambert; and No. 7, 
Statistics of the Medical Profession. 

In the series of Columbia War Papers issued by Columbia Uni- 
versity there are to be noted No. 6, Food Preparedness, by Pro- 
fessors Seager and Chaddock; No. 7, How to Finance the War, by 
Professors Seligman and Haig; and No. 8, Farmers and Speculators, 
by Professor B. M 

The Consumers’ Leag f Cincinnati (30 Pickering Bldg.) has 


h the conditions in mercantile 


published several bul ns d ng wit 
establishments in Cincinnati: No. 1, June, 1915, Conditions of Sales- 
women in Mercantile Establishments; No. 2, June, 1916, A Study of 
Living Conditions in Rooming Houses; No. 3, June, 1916, Facts about 


Retail Stores; and Study of Restaurant Kitchens. 


Various memoranda in regard to codperation can be obtained from 
the Coéperative League of America (70 Fifth Ave., New York), which 
publishes the Co jperative Consumer. 


Professor Emory R. Johnson’s volume on Ocean and Inland Water 
Transportation is being revised and rewritten and will appear in the 


fall under the title Principles of Ocean Trans portation. 


The Oxford University Press have published Small Holdings and 
Allotments in Oxfordshire, by A. W. Ashy. 


Routledge & Son (London) announce Chatham’s Colonial Policy: 
a Study of the Fiscal and Economic Implications of the Colonial Policy 
of the Elder Pitt, by Miss Kate Hotblack. 


Further new books to be noted are: 


Macmillan: Economic Moralism, by James Haldane Smith; The 
Economic Annals of the | eteenth Century, vol. II, 1821-1830, by 
the late Prof. William Smart; Workmen’s Compensation, by J. E. 
Rhodes; The City Worker’s World in America, by Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch; Community: A Sociological Study, by R. M. McIver. 

Appleton: An Introduction to Social Psychology, by Charles E. 
Ellwood. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co.: Public Utility Rates, by H. Barker. 

Houghton Mifflin: heritance Taxes, by Hugh Bancroft; Is Civili- 
zation a Disease? by Stanton Coit: Speeches and Addresses, 1915- 


1917, by Henry ( 
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The Iris Publishing Co. (London): A History of the Chartist 
Movement, by Julius West. 

Holt: Language and Nationality in Europe, by Leon Dominian; 
State Socialism Pro and Con, by W. E. Walling and H. W. Laidler. 

Harper: Are We Capable of Self Government? by Frank W. Noxon. 

The Century Co.: British Exploits in South America, by W. H. 
Koebel. 

Yale University Press: The Constitution of Canada in its History 
and Practical Working, by W. R. Riddell. 

The Successful Farming Publishing Company (Des Moines, Lowa) 
has published a set of Definite Data Maps, in order to illustrate the 
buying power of American farmers and the methods of distribution of 
goods to them. General heads include: soil elements, farming area, 
general valuation, crop yields, farm live-stock, operation expenses, 
farm tenure, merchandise distribution, and farm paper circulation. 
The respective data are represented by the dot method on maps of the 
United States in a form familiar to those who have used the Statistical 
Atlas of the Bureau of the Census. They are suggestive and should 
be of interest to all students of the resources of the United States. 
Readers who are interested are advised to write to Mr. E. T. Mere- 
dith, publisher of Successful Farming, in order that he may make plans 
for the future publication of this series. 


The May issue of the American Labor Legislation Review is de- 
voted to a survey of “Labor law administration in New York” covering 
the activities of the industrial commission of that state. 


Commerce (Chicago), in the April number, has begun the prepara- 
tion of a monthly digest of the decisions, rulings, and dismissals by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission including a monthly resumé of the 
administrative proceedings of the commission. 


The April issue of the Western Reserve University Bulletin contains 
a paper on “Woman’s economic service in time of war,” by C. C. 
Arbuthnot. 


Appointments and Resignations 
Mr. William A. Barber has been promoted from instructor in ac- 


counting to assistant professor in methods of commercial education at 
New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


Mr. Nathaniel W. Barnes has been appointed assistant professor 
of commercial organization in the School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 
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Dr. R. H. Blanchard has been appointed instructor in econo: 
nom) 


and insurance at Columbia University. 


Dr. Alexander E.. Cance, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 

has been granted leave of absence from April 1 to January 1, 1918 

5 . 

He expects to devote a part of the time to writing and visiting market- 
5 

ing and coéperative organizations throughout the country; but for the 
present is working with the state committee on food supply. 


Mr. J. B. Canning has been appointed assistant professor of political 
economy at Stanford University. 


Dr. C. H. Crennan has been promoted to assistant professor of 


economics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Ira B. Cross has been promoted from assistant professor to asso- 
ciate professor of economics at the University of California. 


Professor Stuart Daggett has been promoted from associate pro- 


fessor to professor of transportation at the University of California. 


Mr. O. K. Davis is now secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, succeeding Mr. Robert H. Patchin who resigned the position. 


Professor F. H. Dixon, of Dartmouth College, is chairman of the 
committee which is making an industrial survey of the state of New 
Hampshire. 


Dr. C. S. Duncan has been appointed assistant professor of com- 
mercial organization in the School of Commerce and Administration 
of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. J. Anderson Fitzgerald resigned his position as instructor in 
commercial practice and statistics at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology to accept appointment in the recently organized College of 
Commerce at Toledo University as assistant professor of commerce. 


Mr. Major B. Foster has been promoted from instructor in finance 
to assistant professor in economics at New York University School of 


Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


Mr. George E. Frazer has been appointed professorial lecturer in 
business organization in the School of Commerce and Administration 
of the University of Chicago. 

Professor Ralph E. George, of Whitman College, has been granted 


another year’s leave of absence and will devote the time to special 
investigations for private interests. 


Professor Charles W. Gerstenberg, of New York University School 
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of Commerce, Accounts and Finance is promoted from assistant pro- 
fessor to professor of finance. 

Mr. Clair E. Griffin, now instructor in political economy in Dart- 
mouth College, will next year be instructor in transportation at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Mr. P. M. Heiges is to be instructor in methods in commercial edu- 
eation at New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 


Mr. Homer Hoyt has been appointed instructor in political economy 
at Beloit College. 


Mr. T. L. Kibler resigned his position with the division of the De- 
partment of Justice for the enforcement of acts to regulate commerce 
in order to accept the position as dean of the College of Commerce at 
Toledo University. 

Mr. Edward J. Kilduff has been promoted from instructor to as- 
sistant professor of business English at New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


Dr. Frank H. Knight has been appointed instructor in political 
economy at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. F. R. Leach has been appointed lecturer on municipal account- 
ing at New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 


Mr. Lars P. Meyer has been appointed instructor in finance at New 
York University School of Commerce and Finance. 


Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett has been elected assistant professor of in- 
surance in the University of Washington, Seattle. 


Professor H. S. Person, of the Tuck School, Dartmouth College, is 
a member of the executive committee of the New Hampshire Com- 
mittee on Public Safety. 


Mr. Nathan Reass has been made instructor in accounting at New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


Mr. B. C. Reece has been appointed instructor in economics at New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


Dr. Charles Reitell is to become professor of commerce at Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Robert Riegel has been promoted to assistant professor of in- 
surance in the University of Pennsylvania. 
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